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INTRODUCTION. 


I HAVE placed on record the services of “ The 
Bengal European Regiment,” in order that the in- 
heritors of it’s fame and trophies may for all time 
hear in grateful memory it’s gallant exploits ; which 
in so large a degree have conduced to the civilization, 
jieace, and security of millions of Her Imperial 
Majesty’s subjects. 

The names of Clive, Wan-en Hastings, and Eyre 
Coote, are well known to history ; those of Herbert 
Edwardes, Hodson, and Cavagnari, are household 
words; but there still remains a long list of heroes, both 
amongst the Officers and Rank-and-File, whose actions 
were as noble, and whose endurance was as great, 
though their valorous deeds hav e not been so promi- 
nently recorded. All their names it has been my 
endeavour to indehbly preserve. 

In fulfilling this sacred trust, I ove my hearty 
thanks to all those "who have afforded me their kindly 
aid; to the Secretary of State for India, who has 
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courteously allowed me free access to the archives of 
his Office; to Ma-jor John Henry Barnard, C.M.G., of 
the Royal Mnnster Fnsihers, who devoted much time 
and labour to research m the Adjutant-General’s Office 
in Bengal ; to my brother Officers, who have furnished 
me with valuable information and details of personal 
experience, not otherwise obtainable : thus encouraging 
me to further and perpetuate this important record. 

Liastly, I have been desirous to rescue from oblivion 
the glorious name of “ The Bengal European Regi- 
ment,” the last remnant of which, in July, 1883, 
disappeared from the Official Army List. 

P. R. INNES. 


11, Cheviston Gabdens, 
Kehsingtok, 

6th Feirmry, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory, 1644 to 1756 — Early days of the British in Bengal — Capture 
'of Calcutta by Siraju ’d daulah — Hladras reinforcements arrive to the 
succour of Bengal — Clive’s arrival at Eulta — ^Formation of the Bengal 
European Battalion — ^Battle of Baj Baj — Recapture of Calcutta. 

1644—1756. 

EFORE commencing to place on record the origin 
and services of the Bengal European Regiment, 
which was the parent of the Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, we propose to give a passing glance at 
the political causes which led to its formation; 
•causes altogether so widely different from those which preceded 
the emolment of other Regiments of the Line, that it will be 
inecessary to consider the position of affairs in Bengal for some 
time prior to the enrolment of the Regiment. 

The 1st and 2nd Bengal Eiuropean Regiments, which now 
■constitute the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the “Royal Munster 
Fusiliers,” were, until 1858 (when the European portion of the 
Indian Aimy was brought under the immediate control of the 
Horse Guards), the only two British Infantry Regiments of 
any considerable standing attached to the Bengal Presidency 
in the service of the East India Company. Some additional 
European Regiments, both Oavahy and Infantry, were raised by 
the East India Company for service immediately before, or in 
■consequence of, the Sepahi Mutiny in India, 1857-58 ; but they 
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1644-1756. were scarcely more than in process of organization when they were 
merged into the Eoyal Army. 

In the early days of the East India Company, the Officers in 
their service wore appointed by the “Comt of Directors;” their 
only requirements being good health, coinage, and common sense. 
The pay of the Officers was little more than nominal, prize-money 
was plentiful; and those Officers who were fortunate enough to 
render services to the Native Chiefs were handsomely, and some- 
times profusely, rewarded. Cadets so appointed were not pro- 
moted to Ensigneies until they had educated themselves for their 
profession of the Ai-my ; and in many instances they served as 
private soldiers in what was called the “ Cadets’ Company ; ” * 
or carried their muskets in the ranks, attended all drills, and took 
their guards in common with the privates of the Regiment. Leave 
to Eiu'ope was not in any case permitted. A Cadet took service 
for his life ; and if he found it necessary, on account of ill health, 
or from any other cause, to absent himself from the country, he 
was deprived of his Commission. All the servants of the Com- 
i pany, whether civil or military, were permitted to cany on trade 

^ on their own account ; which, with the advantages they possessed 

over the Native Traders, ensured very handsome profits. Recniits 
were acquired by means of press-gangs, who were paid a handsome 
commission on the number of men engaged. These press-gangs 
were employed by the East India Company under the authority 
of the Crown. Men were usuaUy pressed into the service when 
in a state of intoxication ; and they were frequently kidnapped,, 
forcibly conveyed on board shij), and embarked before they 
were aware of then: fate. On arrival in India escape was 
impossible; the soldiers were at the complete mercy of their 
'' masters, whoever they might be for the time being; they were 

The Cadets’ Company, or “ The Select Picket " as it was usually called, 
was composed entirely of “gentlemen Cadets" waiting tor their Ensign’s 
Commission. “ The Select Picket’’ occupied the post of honour in the field, 
and “ was always posted on the nght of the advanced guard .” — East India 
Military Calendar, voL I, p. 44-45. 
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frequently harshly and even cruelly treated ; and in cases of 1644-1756. 
insubordination the culprits were placed in irons and made to 
work with the Native Convicts on the roads. 

In later years enlistment for the Indian Army has been con- 
ducted in precisely the same manner as for the British service. 

The East India Company’s principal recruiting dep6t was 
established at Pai’khurst,* and no soldier was enlisted in India 
unless he could prove that he was of jiurely European extrac- 
tion. 

The establishment of English trade in Bengal, under the sanction 
of the Emperor of Delhie, and the patronage of the Nawab of 
Bengal, was secured in 1(356, just one hundred years prior to 
the formation of the “ Bengal European Eegiment,” now the 
“Royal Munster Fusiliers,” upon whose colours are emblazoned 
the names of the many hard-fought battles and sieges, which 
they have inherited from their time-honoured ancestor. 

It was in the year 1644 that Dr. Boughton obtained the sanction 
of the Emperor of Delhie for the removal of the restrictions 
on British trade, so serious an obstacle to its pursuit that its 
discontinuance in Bengal, and the breaking up of the factories, 
weie contemplated. The circumstances which led to the cancella- 
tion of these restrictions are thoroughly authenticated, and savour 
so strongly of Eastern romance that we may be pardoned for 
detailing them. 

In the year 1644, one of the daughters of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan met with a serious accident — ^her dress catching fire, and 
before the flames could be extinguished, she had sustained such 
serious injuries that the Native Doctors pronounced the Princess 
incm-able. Shah Jehan, who had lately heard of the great skill of 
the En g l i sh Doctors, wrote to the British G-overnor of Surat, 
begging him to send one of his Surgeons to effect a cure. Now, 

* Ultimately the East India Company sold their recmitmg dep6t at 
Parkharst to the English Government, and built barracks for tlieir recruits 
at Warley. 
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1644^17 56. on board the East India Company’s ship “ Hopewell ” there 
was a doctor, Gabriel Boughton, who consented to try his skill 
on the Imperial patient. Boughton proceeded under a royal 
escort to the Emperor’s camp, then in the Deccan, where he soon 
succeeded in restoring the Princess to health. The Emperor, 
overcome with gi’atitude, informed the doctor that he was prepared 
to grant him any favour he might ask. Boughton, influenced 
more by anxiety to serve his masters than to emich himself, 
begged that he might be empowered to establish an English 
factory for the East India Company on the banks of the river 
Hugh, and that the English should be allowed to trade without 
payment of any duty. His requests were granted, and Boughton 
was supplied with a “firman ” to the Viceroy of Bengal, instruct- 
ing him to treat the bearer with all honour, and to convey to him, 
or his assigns, land on which he was to be permitted to erect 
an English factory, and trade without payment of duty. On 
his arrival at Eajmahal, where Sultan Sujah (the Emperor’s 
son), then Viceroy, was residing, Boughton’s medical skill again 
did him good service, by effecting a cure on one of the favourite 
ladies in the Viceregal zenana, whose malady had baffled the native 
physicians; so that the goodwill and patronage of the Viceroy 
were secured, in addition to that of the Emperor. 

Thus it was that a few years after the events just narrated, 
trade was firmly established with Bengal; and in 1652 a small 
force, consisting of an Ensign and thirty men, was allowed to be 
employed by the East India Company, as a guard of honour; 
“ which little band,” says Colonel Broome in his “ Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Bengal Army,” “ may be looked upon as the nucleus ” 
“ of the present extensive Army retained by the Company in ” 
“ the Bengal Presidency.” 

Thirty-four years after British merchants had established 
themselves at the town of Hugh, a dispute arose between the 
Nawab’s representative and Mr. Job Charnock, the Company’s 
Agent at their factory, who in consequence was driven for a 
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time from the country ; and on his return moved the factory 1644-1756 
to a village on the left bank of the ri^er, thirty-seven miles 
nearer to the sea. This village was called Ohatanati, adjoining 
which was a place called Kalikata, and on the site of these 
villages now stands the capital of Indiii. 

In the year 1700, the Viceroy of Bengal effected a loan 
from the East India Company, to enable him to dispute the 
succession of the Emperor; and in exchange for this accom- 
modation the township of Calcutta and the adjacent lands, 
together with privileges which they had not hitherto enjoyed, 
were granted to the Company. 

In 1707 Csileutta was formed into a Presidency town. 
Subordinate to Madras. Trade increased, and comparative security 
prevailed, notwithstanding that the Princes of India showed 
jealousy at the growing influence of the British, and placed 
restrictions on their commerce. Nor were the Native Rulers 
their only enemies, for the French, the Portuguese, the Danes, 
the Dutch, each with its rival East India Company, had in its 
turn to be dealt with. But of aU the foreigneis the French alone 
held large possessions, and exercised important influence in Bengal 
at the Viceregal Court. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to trace the petty wars, 1756 . 
the successes, and the disappointments of the next fifty years; 
and it will be sufficient to state that, as our trade and influence 
increased, our establishments had to be augmented in proportion ; 
so that in the year 1756 the military force in Bengal consisted of 
four Companies of European Infantry and one of Artillery, as 
well as some hundreds of Native soldiers. In addition to these 
regular forces, there were two Companies of Militia at the Presi- 
dency which were composed of European and Armenian inhabitants, 
and Officered principiilly by members of the Civil Service. 

In 1756, Siraju ’d daulah succeeded his uncle, Ali Vardi Khan, 
as Viceroy of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and 
it was during his short reign that events occurred which led to the 
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1756. formation of the Bengal European Eegiment. Siraju ’d daulah 
was a Prince eminently unsuited to the position of Viceroy. 
As a child he had been petted and spoilt; as a man, Mills, in 
his “ History of India,” describes him as “ voluptuous ; on his ” 
“ own pains and pleasures he set a value immense, on the pains ” 
“ and pleasures of other men no value at aU. He was impatient, ” 
“ irascible, and headstrong.” 

Some authors have affirmed that, before his death, Ali Vardi 
Elhan warned his nephew to be on his guard against the encroach- 
ments of the English, whose powerful navy he feared and whose 
influence he could not resist. 

No sooner had Siraju ’d daulah ascended the throne, than the 
idea of driving the British from his tenitories gained power over 
him; and, to give his actions the semblance of justice, he sent a 
dispatch to the Government of Calcutta, couched in offensive 
and threatening language. He called on the Governor (Mr. 
Drake) forthwith to desist from repairing his fortifications or 
constructing any defences for his position; adding, that his 
neglect of these commands would be held as a casus belli, and 
the consequeuces must be on his own head. It was in vain that 
the Governor urged that he was repairing his fortifications solely 
with the view of resisting possible attacks from the French — 
as wax between that country and England was considered im- 
minent — and that the French fortifications at the neighbouring 
settlement of Ohandanagore were in perfect repair, whereas those 
of Calcutta had been long neglected and were falling into decay. 
The Nawab was not to be pacified. On receipt of the Governor’s 
reply, he ordered his troops to prepare for a campaign; and 
in a few days he left his Capital, Murshedabad, at the head 
of an army 50,000 strong, and advanced on the English settle- 
ment of Calcutta. On June 1st, 1756, he attacked the English 
factory of Kassimbazar, which was situated within a few miles of 
Murshedabad, and garrisoned by some 50 men only, the defences 
being altogether inefficient. Mr. Watte was the chief at this 
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factory, and he had constantly represented to the Grovernment at 1756 . 
Calcutta that it was untenable. But I’einforcements had been 
refused, and the Commander had been informed that, if he could 
not hold his position with the troops at his disposal, he had better 
•effect a retreat as best he could. 

When the Nawab amved before the factory, he summoned Mr. 
Watts into his presence, receiving him with anything but courtesy, 
and compelling him to sign an agreement, under severe conditions, 
that the new works at Calcutta should be forthwith demolished, 
and the servants of the Company, on duty at Kassimbazar, be 
given up. The factory was plundered, and the Officers subjected 
to such indignities that Lieutenant Elliot, of the Company’s 
service. Commanding the troops, shot himself to escape from the 
/hands of his torturers. 

On the 9 th of June, the Nawab proceeded on his march to 
Calcutta. On reaching the Dutch settlement of Chinsmah and 
the Fi'ench settlement of Chandemagore, he endeavoured to 
induce the troops at those places to join him in his expedition 
against the British. He failed, however, in his attempts ; so be 
levied a war-tax on the Dutch of £50,000, and on the French of a 
like amount; both being paid, partly in cash, and partly in 
munitions of war. 

When the news of the capture of Kassimbazai- reached Cal- 
'cutta, the Council, feeling their insecurity, became seriously 
alarmed, and dreading lest the Nawab should be incensed against 
them, they had abandoned the repairs of the fortifications. To 
udd to the confusion, the Council were at variance amongst them- 
selves, some strongly urging the necessity of placing the Fort in 
temporary repah’, others recommending that they should throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Nawab — to whom a dispatch, 
couched in submissive terms, was sent. 

The letters were dispatched, but they either did not reach their 
■ destination or were unheeded, and the onwaid maich of the 
Nawab’s troops was unchecked ; indeed, such was his impatience 
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1756 that his soldiers were not allowed sufficient time for rest or food, 
so that many died on the road from exposure and fatigue. 

The 2 )osition of affairs at Calcutta, although requiring courage, 
tact, and judgment, was by no means so desperate as to give- 
ground for despair. It is tnae that the means of defence were 
poor, the soldiers, esjjeciaUy the Militia, being indifferently armed, 
and many of the guns unmounted; but on the other hand, theie 
were some 500 Europeans in the garrison,* trustworthy, and 
believed to be courageous. The walls of the Fort, constructed 
of masonry, were four feet thick, and easily defensible by a few 
determined men against the rabble of which the Nawab’s Aimy 
was composed. Moreover, the north-west face of the Fort was in 
communication with the river, the brassage to which was covered 
by the guns jilaced on the two flank bastions, so that, should the 
Fort be found untenable, and the enemy effect an entry, the- 
defenders could easily retreat by the water-gate and get to the 
ships — seven or eight of which were at anchor within a convenient 
distance. 

Unfortunately, Captain Mmchin, the Commandant, hicked all 
the requirements essential for a Commander. He neglected to 
make the best of his position. His conduct was not only unsoldier- 
likc, but cowardly. Had he emjrloyed his time in strengthening 
•his position, in place of throning out works which he had not 
men to defend ; and had he conceirtrated his force instead of 
scattering it abroad, he might have kejrt the enemy at bay until 
the monsoon (daily expected) had set in ; when the enemy, 
exposed to the constant rains, would be forced either to retreat or 
come to terms. But Captain Minchin did not jrossess sound 
judgment ; neither had he the confidence of the soldiers who weiu 
serving under him. 

On the 15th of June Siraju ’d daulah’s Army crossed the 
Hugli, and took up its position beyond the Maratha Ditch, wliich 

* There were in tlic garnson the following Kegiilar European troops: 
Infantry, 146 ; Artillery, 45 . — MiUtwy Calendar, vol II. p. 81. 
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constittited the defences of the ontskirts of the torni ; and on the ivse. 
18th of June our outposts were attacked. Many of these were 
bravely defended ; but the losses were heavy, and it was found 
impossible to furnish reinforcements. Kctreat was inevitable; 
the outworks, which had been hastily constructed, were deserted, 
and in some instances the guns, which had been abandoned with- 
out having been previously spiked, were turned upon the Fort; 
whilst the enemy, taking up a position behind the newly -formed 
trenches which had been tliromi across the paik, kept up an 
incessant fire on the ramparts, doing much execution amongst 
the defenders.* 

i 

On the evening of this the first day’s attack, it ivas determined 
to send the women and children, for security, on board the 
Company’s ship “ Dodaly,” at anchor close at hand. Messrs- 
Manningham and Frankland, members of the Council, were 
deputed to superintend the anungements ; but these men, wha 
should from their position have set a bold example of self-denial 
and courage, so utterly failed that, reaching the ship with theii* 
charge, they steadily refused to return to their posts. Worse than 
all, after consulting with Captain Young, who commanded the 
vessel, they weighed anchor and dropped down the river ; thus 
cutting off the principal means of retreat from the garrison, many 
of whom were defending their position, now threatened on all 
sides. 

Next morning it was found that many of the ships, following 
the example of the “ Dodaly,” had deserted during the night ; so- 
that there was but scanty accommodation for the remainder of the 
women and children who had not been sent on board ship the 
previous evening. It was, therefore, deemed necessary that their 
safety should be at once secured; but by this time a panic had 
June 19th, taken possession of many in the garrison. Mr. Drake, the 
1766, Governor, Captain-Commandant Miiichin, Captain Grant, 
and a large portion of the Militia, as well as some of the Regular 
• For plan of Calcutta in 1766, see page -SI 
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1756 troops, deserted their posts and fled on board the remaining 
vessels; which, in their turn, weighed anchor, and left the 
defenders to their fate. The nmnber of the troops in garrison 
was now reduced to under 200 men. A council of war was 
called; and Mr. Holwell, though not the senior, Avas appointed 
acting Governor, and entrusted with the supreme Command. A 
redistribution of the force Avas ordered ; and the breaches hastily 
repaired with bales of cloth and cotton. The personal courage 
displayed by the gallant band who had elected to remain in the 
garrison formed a noble contrast to the coAvardice of the deserters. 
The enemy, emboldened by their success, and by the knowledge 
that the strength of the defenders had been reduced by desertion, 
attacked the weakest parts of the Fort in overAvhelming numbers ; 
so that the defenders, as soon as they had succeeded in repulsing 
an attack, had to rush at the top of their speed to render succour 
to their weaker comrades on the other side of the Fort. Thus 
hour by hour their number was reduced ; whilst the ranks of the 
attacking-party AA'cre being constantly reinforced. Still this 
courageous little band fought on until mid-day, when, to their 
surprise and relief, the enemy’s fire suddenly ceased; and soon 
aftenvards an Officer from his ranks advanced, Avavino' a 
flag of truce. A parley ensued ; but it soon became apparent 
that the flag was simply a ruse on the part of the enemy to 
enable him to approach the defences; for, taking advantage of 
the cessation of fire, he attempted to seize the Eastern Gate. 
In the meantime Mr. IlolweU had hoisted a white flag, but 
all to no avail ; the enemy pressing on with unabated 
energy. 

One hope of effecting an honourable retreat remained — ^the 
Company’s ship “ St. George,” Captain Hague, having some days 
previously been sent up the river to assist in the defence of one 
June loth, of the outposts, called “ Perrin’s Point.” A boat was sent 
1766. off from the Fort to Captain Hague, Avith instructions to 
drop doAvn to the river-gate, where the defenders would embark. 
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IBut alas ! fate was against them ! The “ St. George,” through 1756. 
the mistake of a nervous pilot, stuck in the mud, and the last hope 
of escape vanished. Resistance was now hopeless; the enemy , 
pressed on ; and at 5 o’clock all was ovei. The Fort was captured, 
and Siraju ’d daulah entered with his troops. The defenders, 
many of them badly woimded, were bound with ropes and brought 
'before the Nawah. Amongst the prisoners was one lady, Mrs. 
Oarey, who, when her husband (a Commander of one of the ships) 
refused to leave his post in the Fort, elected to share his fate 
.rather than accompany the deserters. The Nawab received the 
prisoners courteously, and ordered them to be unloosed. He at 
•the same time pi’omised Mr. Holwell, “ on the word of a soldier ” 
that no harm should befall them. The prisoners were then 
handed over to a guard of Native Officers, who marched them off 
to one of the verandahs of the barracks. By this time the 
'buildings in the vicinity of the Fort were in flames; and the 
sultry air and hot smoke were becoming unbearable. About 
8 p.m. a party of Sepahis under Native Officers arrived, and 
ordered the prisoners to move into some place of security. Little 
dreaming of their destination, they readily complied ; but before 
ithey had time to resist they found themselves forced into a small 
room annexed to the barracks, and which wfis called the “Black 
Hole.” It had been used as a prison for the European soldiers, 
and intended to hold a few men only. It was but eighteen feet 
square, and had only two small baiTcd windows. Into this room 
the prisoners, 146 in number, many of whom were badly wounded, 
were forcibly thrust. The door, which opened inwards, was, after 
some difficulty, closed upon them, and securely fastened on the 
-outside. 

Then followed one of those scenes of horror which we would 
gladly shut from our memory. The harrowing details of this 
terrible torture are described by Mr. Holwell, who was one of the 
sufferers, in a letter dated 28th of Februaiy, 1757, addressed to 
.his friend, Mr. William Davis, in which he enters into the 
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1756. minutest details. Parching thirst, delirium ; then madness, death, 
and putrefaction, i-apidly succeeding each other, so that when 
the door was forced open in the morning after that terrible 
Sunday night, 2.‘1 ghastly figures were all that remained alive. 
Amongst the survivors was that noble woman, Mrs Garey ; her 
husband having succumbed to the torture on the previous evening, 
she was left alone indeed “ Amongst those that perished on ” 
.Tune 20th, “ that fatal night weie nearly aU the mihtary, including ” 
1750 “ Captains Clayton, Buchanan, Witherington ; Lieutenants ” 

“ Bishop, Hays, Blagg, Simpson and Bellamy ; Ensigns Piccard, ” 
“ Scott, Hastings and Wedderbnrn ; with Ensigns Coales and " 
“ Dumbleton of the Militia and 74 of the Regular and Militia ” 
“ force. The only Commissioned Officer who survived was ” 
“Ensign Walcot. Mr. Patrick Moran, who subsequently” 
“ received a Commission, and rose to be a Captain in the service, ” 
“ and 1.3 men of the Regulars and Militia, only remained alive.”* 
Mr. Holwell, and Messrs. Court, Walcot, and Burdet, were 
heavily Ironed, and placed under the charge of a man named 
Mir Modin, by whom they were treated with the greatest 
severity. The other piisoners were released, excepting Mrs. 
Carey, “ who was too young and handsome. ”t 
The deserters who fled from the Calcutta Fort with Captain 
Minchin found themselves exposed to many dangers during their 
passage down the river Hugh. In passing the Forts of Tannd 
and Baj Baj they were exposed to a heavy fire, and 3 of their 
ships were driven on shore. 

It was not until the 26th .Tune that the fugitives reached Fulta, 
a Dutch shipping port situated at the mouth of the river. This- 
town was selected as a i-allying point, as it was near at hand when 
June 26th, relief should arriv e from Madras ; and it was improbable 
1756 that the Nawab would pursue them thus far over a difficult 
country. Furthermore, in the event of danger, they could at any 

• Captfun Arthur Broome, “Kiseand Progress of the Bengal Army," p 69. 
t Wheeler’s “ Early llecords of British India.” 
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time weigh anchor and drop fnrtlier down the river ; or, if 1 
necessary, put out to sea. 

The military portion of the party at Fulta consisted of 4 
Officers and 100 Regulars, as well as about 50 Militiamen, who 
had been merchants and tradesmen in Calcutta. The names of 
the Officers of the Regulars were Captains Minchin and Grant, 
Lieutenants Smith and Wedderbum. 

Day by day this foi'ce was augmented by accessions from the 
outposts ; Ensign Carstairs and 25 men arriving from Balasore ; 
Ensign Muir and 20 men fiom Jugdeali , and Lieutenant 
Cudmore and 24 men from Dacca. Then ultimately there 
were the brave survivors from the “ Black Hole,” Ensign Walcot 
and Mr. Moran with 13 men, so that in a few weeks the foi'ce 
numbered some 450 Europeans. 

The news of the captm'e of Kassimbazar, the settlement which 
was subdued by Siraju ’d daulah on June 4th, reached Madras on. 
July 15th, when it was resolved at once to make aiTangements 
for sending reinforcements to Calcutta, for it was thought not 
unlikely that the Nawab, flushed by his paltry victory at Kassim- 
bazar, might possibly attempt the reduction of Calcutta itself. 

Major Kilpatrick, of the East India Company’s service, was 
selected for the command of the proposed expedition. He was 
an Officer of much and varied experience, having taken a 
prominent part in the capture of Aicot, 1751, and subsequent 
campaigns. The force placed under Kilpatrick’s command con- 
sisted of 230 men, “ chiefly Europeans.” The Court of Directors 
had sent instructions to Madras, some months previous, that 
reinforcements were to be sent to Bengal, and Major Kilpatrick 
had been nominated for this command, with a seat in the Council 
at Calcutta; so that aiTangements had already been made for an 
expedition to Bengal. 

The force sailed from Madras in the troopship “Dchiware” on the 
20th of July, and reached Fulta on the 2nd of August, 1756. 

It is to be regretted that the names of the Officers who 
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1756. accompanied this expedition sire unknown ; but Mr. Aichibald’ 
Keir, Surgeon of the “Delaware,” appears to have served also 
in a militaiy capacity, being afterwards appointed a Lieutenant, 
and ultimately obtaining his Company in the Indian Service. 

When Kil23atric]£ reached Fulta he learned for the first time 
that Calcutta had been captured and jiaitially destroyed. Though 
his force had been so considerably augmented by the refugees, he 
did not feel hunself sti-ong enough to attempt its recapture; 
and therefore determined to await instnictions from Madras 
before taking further action. 

It was on the 5th of August that the news of the loss of the 

Fort of Calcutta, the terrible story of the “ Black Hole ” tragedy, 

and the flight of the defenders, reached Madias. The Council' 

, „ was hastily summoned, and, notwithstanding that 

August — September. , -n i i 

war between Jtngland and ranee was considered 

imminent in Europe, and all available troops would probably be 

required in Madras, it was determined to dispatch what was then 

considered an overwhelming force, to join Kilpatrick at Fulta, and' 

to recapture our lost possessions. 

Mr. Robert Clive, who had been a “Writer” in the service of 
the East India Company, had subsequently so distinguished him- 
self, both as a soldier and a politician, that he was selected for the 
command of the second expedition. Clive had just returned to 
Madras from England, ivhere King George II. had been pleased 
to reward him for his military services ivith a Commission as 
Lieutenant-Colonel; so that he was in every way suited for the 
command to which the Madras Council apjiointed him. 

It was not until the 16th October, 1756, tliat the expeditioni 
left the Roads of Madras. 

The Military force consisted of 250 men of H.M. 39th 
Regiment, under Captain Grant, with whom were Captains 
Eyre Coote and Weller; also Lieutenants Waggoner, Corneille, 
and Camac ; and Ensigns’ Yorke, Donnellan, and Broadbridge. 
There were also five Companies (570 men) of the Madras 
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European Eegiment ; but of these only three reached their 1756. 
destination; some of the ti’ansports being disabled during the 
voyage, and obliged to bear off towards Vizianagram. The 
three Companies of the Madras European Regiment were 
severally commanded by Captains F. Gaupp, Pye, and Fraser; 
and amongst the Officers attached were Lieutenants R. Campbell, 

T. Rumbold, and Adnct ; Ensigns R. L. Knox, L. Maclean, 
and IL Oswald. In addition to the Infantry, there were 80 
European Artillerymen, under Lieutenant Jennings, and also 
1500 Madras Sepahis, under command of their own Officers — 
whose names are unknown. 

The Naval force consisted of five of the King’s ships of Avar : 
the “Kent” (64), the “Cumberland” (70), the “Tiger” (60), the 
“Salisbury” (50), tbe “Bridgwater” (20), under Admiral Watson ; 
and there were also five Company’s ships employed as trans- 
ports. 

The expedition, after several mishaps, joined Kilpatrick’s force 
at Fulta, in December, 1756 — the last ship arriving on the 20th of 
that month. 

Colonel Clive’s arrival at Fulta was hailed by the troops and 
fugitives with unbounded joy. They had been anxiously looking 
for relief for six weary months; succour had come at last. 
Clive, who was looked on as the veiy symbol of pOAver,* in 
whose tact, skill, and corn age, all had confidence, had arrived 
amongst them ; to restore them to their homes, to lead them to 
victory, and to retrieve the shaken honour of England. Clive’s 
first care, on assuming the command of the land forces, w'as to 
mould into shape the material at his disposal. 

Kilpatrick’s force, hastily raised in Madras for service in 
Bengal, had consisted of 230 Europeans ; who had suffered so 
severely from malarious fever that one-half had died, and of the 
other half not more than 20 or 30 Avere fit for duty. Then 
there Avas the remnant of the Bengal militaiy force, which had 

* Clive Avas knovrn under the name of “ S&bat Khan,” or. Daring m War. 
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1766. been strengthened by a Company of Volunteers, formed from 
amongst the civilians and respectable inhabitants who had escaped 
from Calcutta and the out-factories. In addition, several sailors, 
belonging to ships which had arrived and were unable to dis- 
charge their cargoes, had offered themselves for service, and 
joined the military on shore. 

Under Clive’s orders, all these detachments were collected 
together on the 16th of December, in a camp pitched to the 
eastward of the town of Fulta ; and a few days afterwards were 
formed, under Major Kilpatrick’s supei vision, into one Regiment, 
which was then called “ The Bengal European Battalion ” 

Although the nucleus of the Bengal European Battalion had 
existed, in some shape or another, for eighty years previous,* 
it was not until December, 1756, that the different Companies and 
detachments were cm oiled as a Regiment, and placed under one 
Commandei’. 

It Is to be regretted that, in the confusion resulting from the 
loss of the British Capital, the disorganization of the Council, 
and the impossibility of sending regular dispatches to the Court 
■of Directors, the Military records about this time are in a veiy 
unsatisfactory condition Oiders appear to have been issued 
without proper records having been preserved ; and, indeed, 
some important measures, entailing changes in the Military and 
Civil systems, appear to have been carried out without proper 
sanction having been obtained or even solicited. 

It appears quite clear from Colonel Clive’s Diary, dispatched 
officially to the Court of Directors in February, 1757, that “ The ” 
“Bengal European Regiment” was organized by him on or 
immediately prior to the 22nd December, 1756; for he notes 
that, on that date, the Grenadiers and the Artillery Companies 
from the “ Salisbury ” and “Bridgwater,” in which vessels they 
had an-ived from Madi-as, “ joined the Battalion, which was in ” 
the camp.” The “ Battalion ” referred to must have been the 
* “ Government Gazette.” No 1010. October 30th, 1868. 
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“ Bengal European Battalion,” which he had just formed ; for 1756 . 
there was no other Battalion in the camp or indeed with his 
Army. 

As Major Kilpatrick was the senior Company’s Officer, and 
as his detachment had been merged into the “ Bengal European 
Battalion,” it is highly probable (notxvithstanding that he had 
been nominated to a seat in Council) that he was the first 
Commanding Officer of the Regiment; but certain it is that 
it was under his supervision that it was organized. 

The following is a nominal roll of some of the Officers who first 
served with the Regiment, their names having been collected from 
various sources and authorities. 


Rank. 

.Vaui 

Remabks. 

Gaptam 

Dugald Campbell . 

domed the force from Bul- 
ramgun m the sloop “ Dragon ” 

1i 1 

Mills 

Escaped from Calcutta and 
made his way to Fulta 


Dickson 

Ditto ditto 


John Meadows 

Ditto ditto 

Lieutenant 

Cudmoie 

Brought his European detach- 
ment from Dacca. 

tt 

Smith . . . 

Escaped from Calcutta and 
made ms way to Fulta- 


Wedderhuiii 

Ditto ditto 

It 

Le Beaumo. 

Was sent with despatches from 
Fulta to Madras askmg aasistance. 
He returned with Clive's force. 

Ensign 

IValcot 

Survived the “Black Hole” 
disaster and ultimately escaped 
to Fulta 


Carstairs 

Brought hiB European detach- 
ment in from Baleshwar 


Muu' 

Brought his European detach- 
ment m from Jugdeah 

IT i 

j 

i 

Moian 

A civihan who survived the 
“ Black Hole ” disaster, and ob- 
tained an Ensign's commission 
in the Battalion 

It 

Douglas 



Sommers . . 



Carr 

1 

iSurgeon 

!Nathauial Wilson ... 

In medical charge 


o 
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1756. In addition to those recoided in the foicgoing nominal roll, 
it is iM-obable that the Officers with Major Kilpatrick’s detach- 
ment from Madras also joined the Battalion; but tlieir names 
are, unfortunately, not known. 

Captains JVIinchin and Grant were under ariest for having 
deserted their posts during the defence of Calcutta. Minchin 
was dismissed the service; but Grant was pardoned; having 
pleaded in his defence “ that he had urged Mr. Drake (the ” 
“ Governor) to return the same evening that they fled from the ” 
“ Fort to succour those left behind, and that there was tmth in ” 
“ this assertion may be inferred from the fact of his having been ” 
“ readmitted to the service.”* 

Colonel Clive had been entnisted with despatches from the 
Madras Government for the Nawab Slraju ’d daulah. These, 
together with covering letters from himself and Admiral Watson, 
“which were full of threats, ”t were forwarded unsealed to the 
care of Manakchand, now Govei’nor of Calcutta ; but he declined 
to forward these dispatches ; they being couched in terms which 
he feared would cause the Nawab’s resentment to rebound on 
himself. 

Manakchand had not lost sight of the importance of defend- 
ing the approaches to his capital. He first turned his attention to 
repairmg the walls of Fort William, partially destroyed when it 
had been captui-ed by the Nawab in the previous June. He 
had also repaired and strengthened the walls of the Fort of 
Tanna; and commenced a new Fort as an outpost, which he 
called AHghur. He also caused two large ships, laden with 
bricks and other heavy materials, to be kept in readiness, so that 
they might be sunk in the channel of the river if the British 
ships should attempt it’s ascent. But it was to the Fort of Baj 
Baj, on the left bank of the river Hugli, between the Fort of 
Tannd and the Port of Fulta, that Manakchand had devoted 

* Broome’s “ Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army.” 
t Mill’s “ Ilistoiy of India,” Book IV., Chapter ni. 
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his special attention. Outworks were constincted commanding 1766. 
the approaches, the defences strengthened, and it was garrisoned 
by some of his best troops. 

Obviously Baj Baj Avould be the first point of Clive's attack ; 
and, indeed, on its capture depended the primary success of his 
expedition. 

In consultation with Admiral Watson and Captain Eyre Coote 
— Avho now commanded the detachment of the 39th Foot, — ^it was 
arranged that the royal troops should act as Marines on board 
the Ships of war; the Bengal European Battalion, the three 
ComjDanies of the Madras European Battalion, and the 
Madras Sepahis, together with the European Artillery and 2 
field-pieces with ammunition, to form the Army for seiwiee on 
land. 

Soon after Olive’s anival at Fulta, he was prostrated by a 
severe illness ; probably the same malai’ious fever which had nearly 
annihilated Kilpatrick’s detachment. On the 23rd December he 
Avrote an ofiicial letter to Major Kilpatrick, making over to him 
the charge of the preparations for an immediate advance on the 
Fort of Baj Baj. 

A Council of War was held on board the Admiral’s ship, rvhen 
a general plan of action and order of march were arranged. 

The land troops were ordered to disembark with the 2 field- 
jiieces at a village called Moyapore, from Avhich point they Avei’C 
to march across country towards the Calcutta road, to the north- 
east of the Fort, where the troops were to he in ambush. The 
ships of war were, at the same time, to move up the river and 
take up their positions close to the Fort, on which they Aveie 
to open fire from their heavy guns. It was anticipated that 
the defenders Avould soon evacuate, in which case the fugitives 
would attempt to escape by the Calcutta road, near which it Avas 
planned the British troops would be lying in wait, to pounce upon 
them. This general plan of action Avas sanctioned by the Council 
of War, at which were present Admiral Watson, Colonel Clive, 
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1756. Major Kilpatrick, and Captaiii Eyre Coote. Clive recorded hie 
disapproval of much that ^vas sanctioned : bat was out-voted- 
He was in favour of landing the guns and troops nearer to 
Baj Baj than iloyajwre. as he feared a tedious and uncertain 
inarch oier an unkn own conntiy would be attended with un- 
necessary fatigue and danger. He says in his dispatch dated 
January Sth, 1757 : *• You must know our march from Moidapore ” 
to Budge Budge was much against my inclinations.*’ 

It was on the 27th of December, 1756, just seven days after 
the arrival of the last ship from Madras, that the force, as just 
detailed, sailed up the river Hugli from Fnlta, and next day 
anchoretl at the village of Moyapore. 

The troops selected for service on shore landed the same 
evening ; but, before giving an account of their midnight march, 
we win follow Manakehand's Aimv. 

Anticipating an immediate attack on his Fort at Baj Baj, 
Manakchand assembled his troops, about 2000 men, and marched 
to its support, occupying on arrival the ground where our Army 
had intended to lie in ambush. 

llanakehand, who had dispatched his spies to ivatch and report 
on the movements of the British, had received infonnation of 
their landing at Moyaj)ore and, hour by houi-, these spies, 
hovering round our advancing troops, brought him information of 
our movements 

Kilpatrick, in immediate command, — although Clive accom- 
panied the land force, — ^found his difficulties commence as soon as 
he had landed his troops. He had hoped to procure cattle to 
December 2Sth, drag his guns and aiumunition. but the villagers, 
warned by Manakehand’s spies, and fearing the 
resentment of the Kawab. had driven off their cattle into the 
jungle. Then Eolpatrick found himself surrounded by swamps 
and water-courses, whilst there was no road, and the guides 
pressed into his service soon proved their inability or unwillingness 
to assist hiin. The &st difficulty was overcome by the soldiers 
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volunteering to drag the guns, the second by ti listing to the 1756 . 
sagacity of the leaders ; and thus the British force commenced its 
march ; and Admiral Watson moved his ships further up the 
river, taking up his pSsition during the night m close proximity 
to the Fort of Baj Baj. 

The country between Moyapore and Baj Baj was found 
December 28tli-29th, to be a vast swamp, intersected by numerous ravines; 

1756. and tlie hardships and fatigues of the march are 

described as having been “very great.” The guides in whom 
reliance had been placed purposely led the troops astray ; and it 
was not until after sixteen hours’ hard maiching that they halted 
on the Calcutta road, to the north-east of the Fort. 

From the position which the British troops occupied, the ships 
could be seen at anchor; but the Foit was hidden from their 
view by clusters of trees. Near the road ivas a deserted village, 
on the western side of which theie was a hollow, formed by a 
large pond or lake, now dry. Into this hollow the main foice, 
including the Bengal European Battalion, descended ; the two 
guns having been placed on the noith side of the deserted 
village A detachment of 200 Sepahis was now sent from 
this position to reconnoitre in the direction of the Fort, 
and to open communication with the ships. The reconnoitring 
party W!is “ followed by Captain Pye at the head of the ” 

“ Grenadier company and the rest of the Sepoys, with orders ” 
to possess himself of the suburbs of the town, and send ” 
an immediate report when he had effected it ; but not ” 

“ attempt anything further. Captain Pye, finding the pillah ” 

•“ abandoned, marched down the riverside and put himself under ” 
the orders of Captain Coote, who was landed with the king’s ” 
troops. They had just struck a flagg on one of the advanced ” 

•“ batteries.”* 

It must not be forgotten that Clive was at this time in total 
ignorance of the presence of Manakchand, who had uccii 
* Clive's Diary. 
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1756. jircviously informed of the British movements, and was noB'" 
waiting in ambush to surprise our troops. 

Overcome by fatigue after their weary march, the British 
soldiers piled their aims in the bed of the* dry pond, and retired, 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep amongst the ruins of the deserted 
village ; the ordinary precaution of planting sentries for the 
protection of the guns and arms being neglected. 

Olive has been justly censured for this neglect ; but Malcolm, 
as an apology for him, urges that “ having landed in Bengal only 
“ seven days, and being ill, he must have depended upon others ” 
“ for intelligence, and he justly complains of the want of it. The ” 
“ nature of the country is, however, such as to offer to almost ”■ 
“ any number the power of concealing themselves.” But surely 
it need scarcely be observed that if the nature of the gi’ound was 
such as is here described, the neglecting to take the ordinary pre- 
cautions to guaid against a surprise was all the more culpable 1 
At any rate, no valid excuse can be urged for the Officers in 
command, who were guilty of neglecting one of the first principles^ 
ot warfare when in presence of an enemy. 

It must, howev'er, in justice be remarked, that although the 
story of the sentries not having been planted is accepted by all 
historians as authentic, Clive, in his own Diary, does not refer 
m any way to the subject, although he gives a very detailed; 
account of the siege. 

Scarcely an hour had elajised when Manakchand, taking 
advantage of our neglect, dispatched his Infantry' to seize the 
British guns and arms. The foiiner were captured without a 
December 29th, blow from our sleeping gunners, and, indeed, might 
1756. have been turned against us, had their captors under- 

stood how to bring them into action ; neglecting to spike the 
guns, and having no draft cattle, Manakchand’s soldiers did not 
attempt to remove them. 

A sharp matchlock fire was now opened from the jungle 
surrounding the hollow, which woke up the troops, who, pell-mell,. 
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hurried to secure theii arms. It was a critical moment, but Clive’s 1766 
generalship never shone so brilliantly as when his position was all 
but lost. Notwithstanding that the enemy’s fire was severe and 
incessant, the British Infantry succeeded in gaining possession of 
their arms. Clive was now in their midst, and speedily formed 
them into platoons, despatching one from the centre and one from 
the left, to drive back the enemy. It was a moment of breathless 
anxiety ; had the enemy resolutely charged down the sloping 
banks the result mrrst hare been disastrous; but, fortunately, 
they contented themselves with firing from the underwood behind 
which they were concealed. Our centre platoon lost 8, and the 
left 3 men before they reached the bank; when, immediately 
nishing upon the enemy, they forced him to retreat towards the 
villirge. In the meantime, the Volrmteer Company, which it will 
be remembered was attached to the Bengal Ertropean Begiment, 
joined by our Artillery, recaptured the two guns ; and the 
Artillery, raprdly loading with grape, opened fire on the retreating 
foe. 

The tide was now turning in favour of the British ; when the 
hostile Cavalry were obser^^ed advancing in great force, headed 
by Manakchand on his elephant. Clive, having succeeded in 
driving back their Infantry, pushed forward under cover of his 
two guns, and threatened to engage the Cavalry, who, timidly 
halting, awaited orders. Our Artillery were now rendering 
splendid service, doing good execution amongst both the enemy’s 
Cavalry and Infantry. Just at this time a bullet striking Manak- 
chand’s turban caused him suddenly to order a retreat in the 
direction of Calcutta, leaving the British in possession of the 
field. “This skirmish,” says Clive in Iris Diary, “in all lasted” 

“ about half-an-hour, in which time Ensign Keir* aith 9 private ” 

“ men were killed, and 8 wounded.” The enemy’s “ loss was com- ” 

There must be an error m Clive’s Diary finsign Keir was not killed 
on this occasion, for he was present with the Eegiment on 28th February, 

1757 It is probable he was wounded only, or that the name has been mis- 
taken for Ensign Carr, who was killed. 
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1766. “ putecl at 200 of inferior note killed and wounded, 4 Jemadars ” 
“ killed and 1 elephant, besides about 40 who perished in the ” 
“ confusion of passing a creek in the precipitance of their 
« flight.” 

Whilst our troops were engaged in repelling Manakchand’s 
Army, Admiral Watson, in the “ Kent,” had outsailed the other 
ships, and anchored in close proximity to the Fort, on which he 
poured shot and shell from his big guns. At noon he had 
succeeded in silencing the enemy’s cannonade and had effected a 
considerable breach. The whole British force now marched down 
December 29th, to the advanced battery near the river, which the 
1766. enemy had abandoned in the morning; our troops 

drawing up in front of the Fort, under cover of a high 
bank. At sunset 250 sailors, with 2 9-pounders, were landed 
from the “Kent,” these guns being mounted on the enemy’s 
advanced battery ; but this was not accomplished without loss, 
for, during the operation, some of the 39th Regiment were 
wounded. 

Our troojis being now utterly exhausted a bivouac was 
ordered; sentiies being planted and eveiy piecautlon taken 
to guard against sui prise. 

At 7 the next morning orders were issued for the storming of 
the gateway, under cover of the 2 9-poundcis which had been 
December 30th, landed from the “ Kent ” on the previous evening. The 
1766 storming party consisted of the detachment of the 
39th Foot, the Grenadier Company of the Bengal European 
Battalion, 100 Seamen, and 200 Sepahis. 

At 8 o’clock, just before the troops moved forward to attack, 
a sailor named Strahan, who with a few of his comrades had 
been drinking freely in anticipation of hard work, conceived 
the idea of seeing what was going on inside the Fort. Clamber- 
ing through the breach Strahan found the walls deserted, and, 
shouting to his companions, proclaimed with cheers that he had 
captured the Fort. Ilis companions quickly followed, but soon 
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found themselves hotly engaged with the enemy’s rear-guard, who 1766 
were smoking over the fire before joining their comrades, who, 
having received the news of the defeat and flight of Manakchand’s 
Ai'ray, had evacuated the Foil; during the night. More of our 
sailors soon followed, and after a short skirmish it was proved 
tliat the drunken sailor, Strahan, was right when he proclaimed 
that he had taken the Fort, lint this capture was not accom- 
plished without a sad loss ; Captain Dugald Campbell of the 
Bengal European Regiment being unfortunately killed by accident 
as he was posting sentries over a captuied magazine.* 

In the Fort 22 pieces of cannon and 33 ban els of gun- 
powder were found. After disabling the guns, the batteries 
were demolished and the buildings inside the Fort destroyed. 

On the evening of December 30th, 175li, the tioops re-embarked, 
the Sepahis taking the route along the banks of the river, and 
the Artillery following in boats 

hlanakchand and liis troops were much sui prised at the 
reception they had met with at the hands of the British, for 
it was fresh in their raemoi'y how they had captuied the Fort 
at Calcutta in the previous June, and how the British Governor 
and Military Commander had deserted their posts. Their 
■estimation of the courage and endurance of the British was at 
its lowest ebb ; and, in short, tliey despised their enemy, and had 
quite expected that he ivould a second time ha^ e fallen an easy 
prey. How great, then, was their dismay to find themselves 
not only beaten off the field by a meie handful of these men 
whom they despised, but their Fort of Baj Baj also easily captured, 
and the victorious Army, full of confidence, nearing the capital 
itself. 

* The widow of this Officer, who bad escaped with her husband from 
Bulramgun to Fulta, married jVIr. Warren Hastings (afterwards Govemor- 
< 3 eneral of India), who was serving at the battle of Ilaj Baj as a V olunteer 
with the ** Bengal European Hegimeiit ’ jMrs Hastings died at Kassiiubazar. 
near Murshedabad, where she was buiied — Glety’i Mciiwues of Waneii 
Hastings. Vol. L, p. 49. 
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1756 MaimkchanJ was thoroughly cowed, aud his fears were shared 
December 31st, hy his whole Army, which, halting a few hours 
1756. at Calcutta, and lea\ing 500 men only to guard 
Fort William, marched with all haste to join the Nawab at 
Mm’shedabad, and inform him of tlieir disasters. 

At 10 a.m. on the 31st the fleet sighted the Tanna Fort where- 
the “ Kingfisher,” which had arrived on the previous day, was 
anchored. It was proved afterwards that the enemy at Tanna 
were so siuprised at the sudden appearance of the “ Kingfisher,” 
just as they were prejiaring to sink their laden vessels in the 
channel of the liver, that they desisted, and the vessels were 
found lying snugly under the gims of the Tanna Fort. 

As our fleet ajiproached random shots were fired by the enemy, 
but at 2 p.m. their guns were silenced and they abandoned both 
the F ort of Tanna and Alighur, ivliich were immediately occupied 
by our sailors. 

Clive in his Diary says, “ We found heie 56 pieces of cannon,”' 
“ chiefly largo, some shot, and a small quantity of powder.” 

1757. On January 2nd at 5 a.m. the “Bengal European Regiment” 
and 3 Companies of the “Madras Euroiiean Regiment” landed 
near Alyghur where they joined the Sepahis, ivho had marched 
along the banks of the Hugh ; the united force proceeding with 
2 field-pieces towards “ Tumam’s Gardens,” where some strong 
batteries had been erected by the enemy to impede our approach 
to Calcutta. As soon as our tioops reached the Gardens the 
enemy retreated, leaving his guns in our possession. 

At 10 a.m. our ships had arrived abreast of Fort William, the 
land troops being still en route; but Admiral Watson of necessity 
commenced operations, for some of the ships were caught in the 
eddy whilst taking up their respective positions for action, and; 

‘ before they could right themselves the guns of the Fort opened 
fire pretty warmly. 

The ships soon came to anchor, and throwing nome shots at the 
ramparts, drove the enemy from theh' batteries, through the 
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Easleru Gate, befoio the arrival of our land ti’oops. The boats 1757, 
of the squadron then landed a detsichmcnt of the 39th Foot, who, 
joining some of the Infantry on shore, quickly occupied the Fort. 

A large number of guns were captoed, as well as shot, shell, 
grenades, &c. 

Thus Fort William, after having been in the enemy’s possession 
for upwai’ds of six months, was recaptured on January 2nd, 1757, 
and British power so far re-established in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Capture of the Town and Fort of Hitgu— The Nawab marches on Calcuttit— 
The Battle of Chitpore— Discomfiture of the British, -who retire on Fort 
William— The Nawab offers terms of peace, which are accepted— War declared 
between Great Britain and France — Chve determines to attack the Fiench 
settlement of Chandemagore— Objections raised by Admiral Watson— J'he 
Battle and Capture of Chandemagore 

HE British residents found that sad havoc had been 
created amongst their property, which had fallen 
into the hands of Siraju ’d daulah when Calcutta 
had been captured by him in ilune, 175fi. How- 
ever pleasing the prospect of a return may have 
January 2nd, been to the fugitives, their joy tvas considerably 
1757. abated when they found their liouses burnt, property 

destroyed, and that they liad not the wherewithal to re-establish 
themselves in comfort ; nor was the Government in a position to 
materially assist them. But the British Army had regained a 
firm tooting in the country by the recapture of Cidcutta, and 
it soon became apparent that Manakchand’s force had in its 
flight cieated such a panic by its descrijition of the courage and 
strength of the British that, to ensure complete success, an 
immediate advance was advisable. Keliablc information having 
at this time been obtained that a portion of the treasure which 
Siraj'u ’d daulah had captured at Calcutta had been conveyed to 
the Town and Fort of Hugli, situated on the river about 33 
miles above Calcutta, a small force, consisting of 150 Europeans 
and 200 Sepahis, was organized under Major Kilpatrick to 
reduce the Fort; a 20-gun ship, with three smaller vessels, 
being told off to accompany the expedition. 
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Manakchand’s retreating Army had produced such an etfect 1767 
' on the Gfarrison at Hugli that they made but slight resistance, 
the Town and Foit being captured on the 10th of January; but 
the treasure — £lo,000 — ^fell far sliort of British anticipations. 

It was during this expedition that intelligence reached Clive 
that War in Europe had been declai’od between the French and 
English. This news materially affected the aspect of affairs in 
Bengal, both from a political and a military point of view ; for 
between the towns of Hugli and Calcutta theie was the French 
Settlement of Chandernagore, garrisoned by 300 French soldiers 
and a train of European Artilleiyr, as well as a considerable force 
of French Sepahis. Should the French amalgamate with the 
Nawab’s Array it was to be feared that the latter would recover 
their confidence, and the united forces become formidable. 

Olive, under these circumstanceu. determined to tieat with 
the Nawab, who, he anticipated, would now be willing to listen 
January 10th— aist, to his overtures ; but in the meantime the news 
1757. had reached the Nawab that om’ troops had 

captured and plundered his Fort and Town of Hugli. Siraju ’d 
daulali's fury knew no bounds. He would listen to no overtures ; 
he would punisli these impudent adventurers, and utterly extermi- 
nate them With this intention he assembled his whole Army, 
consisting of 18,000 Horse and l.'),000 Foot, and 40 guns, and 
ordered an immediate advance oii Calcutta. Clive had lost no 
time in strengthening liis position. Some of his Euroiieans had 
been absent with the expedition sent to reduce Hugli; but he 
had with him the gi eater portion of the Bengal Euiopean Regi- 
ment and the detachment of the Madras Europeans, as vv^ell as a 
considerable number of Madras Sepahis ; all of whom he employed 
in the constiuction of a fortified encampment, with several 
entrenched outposts. With only so small a force at his disposal 
Clive deemed it advisable to concentrate his troops out'ide 
Calcutta, instead of having to defend its extensive w'alls. 

The position of the entrenched camp, which was about a mile 
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1757. to the nortli-east ot (Jsilcutta and half-a-mile from the river, wa.s 
February 2nd, well chosen. To the eastward of the city was the Salt- 
1757. Water Lake, which in those days extended further 
inland than at present; tliis lake stretching towards the sea 
formed an impassable bander to a hostile army, and rendered 
it difficult for the Nawab to advance on Calcutta, except in »ight 
of Clive’s entrenchments. 

On the 3rd of Februaiy, 1757, Admu-al Watson was dining 
with Colonel Clive in his newly-formed camp when, during 
dinner, they were startled by seeing the advanced guard of 
the Nawab’s Army marching at about half-a-mile’s distance in 
the direction of Calcutta. Watson hastened to his ship to prepare 
for action, and Clive ordered out a strong detachment with 
2 field-pieces, at once opening fire on the enemy, who, nothing 
daunted, replied from 10 heavy guns, some of them 32-poundeis. 
Darkness setting in, Olive ordered his troops to retire to the 
entrenchments, a few men having been killed and Avounded. 

The British force had lately been somewhat strengthened by 
the amval of the Company’s transport “Marlborough,” which 
had left Madras with Clive’s army ; but, being “ a heavy sailer,” 
had f.xUen behind the other ships which had arrived at Fulta in 
December. 

In addition to troops the “ Marlborough ” brought some field 
Artillery, ammunition, and stores, which were much needed. 

The Nawab, who commanded his army in person, took up an 
extended position on the plain to the south-east of the city, 
having crossed the Kiver Hugli on the 30th .January, about 10 
miles above the Hugli Ford. 

From the French at Chandernagore, and from the Dutch at 
Chinsurah, he had demanded military assistance; but troops being 
refused, a Avar-tax AA'as levied of £45,000 on the Dutch and £40,000 
. on the French; the Dutch, under threats, paying the amount 
demanded ; the French compromising for £35,000 in cash and 250 
chests of gunpowder. 
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Olive determined to attack the Nawab’s Army early on the 1757. 
^iFebrimiy 3rcl — 4th, morning of 4th February, having at his disposal 
1767 upwards of 650 European Infantry, 100 European 

Artillery with 14 field-pieces, and about 600 Madras Sepahis; 
besides Watson’s sailors, available in case of need. 

In Clive’s letter’ to the Directors of the East India Company, 
dated 22nd February, 1757, he explains his reasons for making 
an immediate attack. These are given in his own woz’ds. 

“ Para. 4. I determined to attack him before daybreak, while ” 

“ two-thir-ds of his Army were still encamped without the Moratta ” 

“ ditch, for when they had once passed and got into the streets ” 

“ of the town it would be too late to atteirrpt it. Another ” 

“ pressing reason for the immediate execution of the enter-prize, ” 

“ notwithstanding the smallness of my force, was the sudden ” 

“ distress we found ourselves in upon the approach of the ” 

“ Nawab’s Anny, by the general desertion of the worktrren, coolies, ” 

“ iurd servants, the breaking up of our market, and no provisions ” 

“ to be had but what we supplied fioin the Fort by water, in ” 

“ which condition we could not have continued long, but must ” 
have retreated into the Fort with disgi’ace ” 

Clive’s general plan of action was as follows : starting from 
his entrenchments befoie daybrealc, he intended to make a bold 
-dash, under cover of darkness, upon the enemy’s Artillery, 
which was nearly all massed in one large park towards the rear 
■of their Army. Having spiked all the guns, he intended to 
push on rapidly to Amichand’s house, situated inside the outer 
<lefences of the city at the eastern corner, D. It was in Amichand’s 
house that Siraju ’d daulah had taken up his quarters ; if, then, 
Olive could manage to seize the Nawab and carry him off prisoner 
to the Fort, he coidd dictate his own terms and end the war. 

Admiitil Watson, who was in constant communication with 
Clive, sent 600 sailors armed with firelocks to the British camp 
on the evening of the 3rd, and they arrived at 2 a.m. on the 
morning of the 4th. The troops were then drawn up i-eady to 
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1757. stavt, the European Infantiy beiug all massed into one Column, 
with half of the Sepahis in front and half in the rear. The 
Artillery, with 6 field-pieces, followed, the guns being dragged 
by the sailors and the ammunition carried by Lascars. 

The Nawab’s Army was encamped without method or order. 
Mir J’afar Khan — who was to figure so prominently in the 
future — was one of the Nawab’s principal Generals, and he 
had, with a small Division of Cavahy, crossed the Mahratta 
Ditch close to Amichand’s garden, D, and was, therefore, encamped 
within the outer defences of the city. Near at hand, and 
February 4th, within the garden enclosure, was a compact corps of 
1767. Moghul Horse, lately engaged as a special body-guard 
for the protection of the Nawab. The remainder of the Army, 
with their camp followers and cattle, were spread over the plain 
between the outer defences of the city and the marshes which 
skirted the Salt-Water Lake. The enemy’s park of guns lay 
to the south of the main road, which runs due east to Dum 
Dum. 

At 3 a.m. the British Column moved from their ground, taking 
the direction of the enemy’s park of guns, but unexpectedly 
they soon came upon the outposts of the Nawab’s Army, who, 
after having fired a volley and dischai’ged some rockets, hastily 
decamped. 

But here a mishaii occurred, which, owing to the daikness, threw 
our Column into confusion. A rocket ignited the cartouch-box 
of one of the Sepahis, which, exploding, communicated the fire 
to several others. This threw the Native Division into complete 
disorder, with the advantage, however, of separating the men, 
who — the fire extinguished — ^were rallied by the Grenadier 
Company, and the march was resumed. But the enemy had 
heard the firing at their outpost and were on the alert ; so that 
the capture of the park of guns by a coup-de-main was im- 
practicable; moreover, the getting the Sepahis together after 
the accident had occupied so much time that the day began to 
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break and a thick impenetrable fog now rose from the marshes. 1757 
The British Column was by this time near Amichand’s garden, 

D, which was a few yards only to our right. Suddenly the 
Nawab’s body-guard was heard charging down on the British right 
flank, but by this time the fog prevented the possibility of seeing 
even a yard’s distance. Clive halted, faced his men towards 
the advancing Cavalry, waited until he judged in the obscurity 
that they should be within a few yards, when he fired a volley, 
creating havoc amongst them, emptying many of their saddles 
and sending them to the right-about. 

O c* 


The fog now grew thicker and thicker ; the English Column 
February 4th, feeling its way, keeping up platoon firing right and left, 
^^57 and our light guns in the rear sustaining an oblique 
fire from each side of oui advancing troops. 

Clive felt that his position was one of great peril, hut the thick 
fog told adversely on the enemy as well as on the British; 
for although the lattei could not see in what direction they 
were moving, the foriiiei could not succeed in collecting their 
troops to oppose our onward march. Clive had missed the park 
of the enemy’s Artillery, and passed Amichand's garden witliout 
securing his prize ; he was therefore obliged to change his plan of 
action. He now determined to march straight through the enemy’s 
camp, knowing that by so doing his daring would overawe his 
foes ; and further, he anticipated that by pushing forward he must 
reach the causeway dividing the Company’s from the Native terri- 
toiy, and would then be able to ascertain his exact position. 

With this view our Column moved on, followed by the field-guns, 
which kept up an oblique fire. 

The causeway was reached at about 8 a.m., the fog stiU con- 
tinuing as thick as ever ; and here it was found that the enemy, 
Februai 7 4th, taking advantage of the natiual defence offered by the 


1757. raised ground — on each side of which was a ditch — had 
thrown up a batterj" with two heavy guns, thus barricading the 


D 
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1767. Clive had intended when he reached the causeway to ha^e 
countermarched along the road running parallel with the Mahratta 
Ditch, which would have brought him right up to Amichand’s 
garden, where he still hoped, under cover of the thick fog, to 
secure the Nauab ; but on the head of our Column taking ground 
to the right it was brought within the range of onr own field- 

o o o 

pieces, still firing obliquely from the rear. 

The Sepahis in advance first came within the range of our guns, 
which, causing dismay and confusion, forced them to hastily seek 
cover in the ditches beside the causeway; and for a time our 
whole Column was thrown into complete disoider. The enemy 
at this time opened fire from their two guns which enfiladed 
the passage across the causeway, creating terrible havoc and 
killing several of our Europeans and Sepahis. Clive now 
attempted to extend his troops, hut anything like a regular 
movement in the fog and confusion was found to he impos- 
sible. Our Commander’s plan of action was again altered, his 
hope now resting in his being able to gain the main road leading 
direct to the Fort; hut to accomplish this many difficulties had 
to he overcome, for, the fog now lifting, the smallness of our 
February 4th, force became apparent, and our movements were im- 
1767. peded by squadrons of Cavaliy, who, taking advantage 
of our palpable discomfiture, threatened our advance. 

Olive, having now re-formed his Column, advanced rapidly 
across the causeway, passed the enemy’s enfilading battery, and 
pushed on through the rice-fields in the direction of the main 
road to the Fort. 

Our movements were still hampered by the enemy’s numerous 
Cavalry; but as our Infantry platoons regained their self-pos- 
session, a way was cleared for onr guns over the difficult ground. 
As the fog cleared it was seen that the enemy had jilaced two 
additional guns in position to oppose our advance. 

A determined charge was now made by the enemy's Cavahy 
on our rear, our difficulties being enhanced by our own field-pieces 
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having been disabled j one of these being gallantly recaptured 1757 
by Ensign Yorke with a few Europeans, who rescued one of the 
disabled guns ; and a chaige of our troops to the front cleared a 
passage, so that the main road was at last gained. By following 
the road through Calcutta the Fort was reached about noon, when 
it was found that our loss amounted to 27 European Infantry, 

12 Sailors, and 18 Sepahis killed; 70 European Infantry, 12 
Sailors, and 35 Sepahis wounded. Captains Pye and Bridges 
of the Madras Service, and Mr. Belcher, private secretary to 
Colonel Clive, were killed. The same evening the troops re- 
turned to their fortified camp, boldly marching within a quaiter 
of a mile of the enemy’s position. 

Thus ended the battle of Oliitpore, which from a militaiy point 
of view must be classed as a failure luid a defeat, the more gloomy 
when we take into account that we had no means of supplying 
the places of our dead and wounded Eimopeans, whereas on tlie 
enemy an equal or much greater loss would have little or no 
effect. Dissatisfaction now showed itself amongst our tioops, 
who blamed their Commander for having sacrificed their comrades 
in a badly-concerted, lash attack. Had Cli\e, they argued, taken 
the road which runs parallel with the river and thus gained the 
Mahratta Ditch at Pen-in’s Point, he could have marched without 
obsti-uction under cover of the outer foitifications of the town, 
and so found himself at Amichand’s garden. But they were not 
aware that Clive’s plan of action incliuled the seizing of the 
enemy’s Artillery — impossible liad he taken the i-oute by the river. 

Clive was on his mettle, and he never showed to such advantage 
as when he was surrounded by difficulties to most men insur- 
mountable. He would not admit Ins defeat. What though he 
had been forced into a somewhat undignified retreat, why should 
February ith, he not turn his military mismanagement into a political 
1757 success? He grasped the idea, and acted on it. For tune 
was already smiling upon him, and he now learnt for the first 
time tliat the enemy were fai- more dishetutened than the British 
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1775. Our guns, during our pi-ogress through their camp, had 
created terrible havoc amongst the enemy, their loss far exceeding 
anything Clive had imagined. They were dismayed and cowed ; 
22 “Officers of distinction,” 600 soldiers, and 500 horses ha\ing 
been killed, besides several elephants, camels, and a vast number 
of draught cattle. The Nawab also was terrified, having never 
before been so near the rage and tumult of battle, to which his 
temperament was averse Wliilst upbraiding his Officers for their 
cowardice, he was himself only anxious to find an excuse for 
retiling from the presence of an enemy whom he had now learned 
to dread. 

The next morning Suraju ’d daulah made proposals of peace, 
to uhich Olive replied that “he had marched through his” 
“ camp with no other intention than to convince him of what ” 
“ the English troops were capable, who, he said, had cautiously ” 
“ hurt none excepting such as had opposed them, but that he was ” 
“ willing to renew the negotiations for peace.”'*‘ 

The Navi ah, to prove his sentiments of friendliness and sincere 
February 6th— 9th, desire for peace, stiuck his camp and moved about 
3 miles to the north-east, passing on his march the 
British entrenched camp without showing any hostile signs 
On the 9th of February the terms of a treaty were agreed to 
and ratified, under the oatlis of the Nawab Siraju ’d daulah, 
Mir J’afar Khan, and Hoi Dulab, the Nawab agreeing to restore 
February 9th, the Company’s factories, giving jiermission to the English 
1757 to fortify Calcutta as they might choose, to coin gold and 
siher at their omi mint, and hold their merchandize exempt 
from duty ; the 38 villages granted to the British by the Embassy 
in 1717 to be restored; and in general all previous privileges. 
Imperial and Vice-regal, to be confirmed.t 

Nor was this treaty the climax of Clive’s success ; for, on the 
11th of Februaiy, when the Kawab commenced his return inarch 

* Orme, Book VIL, p. 135 
t Orme, Book VIL, p. 186. 
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to his Capital, he sent Amichand to Colonel Clive with a further 1757 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, against all enemies. 

Clive was naturally elated, for never in his most sanguine hours 
February 10th— 15th, had he anticipated such success; and this proposed 
1767. treaty for an alliance, offensive and defensive, 

relieved him from a difficulty which had lately tlweatened to 
overwhelm him. 

News, as previously stated, had been received from England 
that Wai’ had been declared between Gi’eat Britain and France ; 
February 15th— 18th, thus Chandemagore with its garrison was at Clive’s 
1757. mercy, and, by his alliance with the Nawab, his 

anxiety lest the French and Siraju ’d daulah should foregather 
was dispelled. 

This second treaty was signed as quickly as possible and 
returned to the Nawab, with an intimation from Clive that he 
desired to attack the French at Chandemagore, and asking the 
Nawab’s sanction. Siraju 'd daulah hesitated; but trembling lest 
he should be again forced into hostilities with the British gave an 
evasive consent, at the same time asking that 20 English Gunners 
might be permitted to serve in his Artillciy, and further that an 
English Resident might be appointed to his Court. 

Both these requests were readily acceded to, the gunners being 
sent and Mi’. Watts appointed Resident at Muishedabad. The 
Nawab now continued his march to his Capital, and Clive deter- 
mined to lose no time in prosecuting his plans for the ^duction 
of Chandemagore. 

Since the formation of the Bengal European Battalion in 
December, 1756, great changes had taken place in the materiel 
of the Regiment. Clive, on the recapture of Calcutta, had 
reinstated and formed into levies some of the old Bengal Sepahis, 
who had fled from the Settlement when it was captured by 
Siraju ’d daulah in June, 1756, and these new levies were now 
officered from the Bengal European Battalion. Again, some of 
the original Officers of the Battalion had disappeared, the records 
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1757. not shoiving 'vvliat hiid become of them. Captain Dugald 
Campbell and Ensign Can* were killed in the action of Baj Baj, 
and Ensign Walcot had died fiom the effects of his sufferings 
in the “ Black Hole. ’ 

Captains hlills, Dickson, Meadows, and Giant; Lieutenants 
Oudmore, Smith, and Wedderbum; Ensigns Carstairs, Douglas, 
Somers, and Moran had become non-effective, although some 
of these rejoined the Regiment afterwards. Lieutenant John. 
Eraser had been promoted to a Company in the Battalion in suc- 
cession to Cajitain Camjibell, deceased, and on the same day a 
Commission as Lieutenant was granted to Ensign Carstairs, who- 
was appointed to do duty until the Sepahi troops. Lieutenant 
Oudmore was promoted to Captain-Lieutenant, and Lieutenants 
Dj'^ei and Keir, and Ensigns Prichard, Rider, and Delabare, and 
Adjutant Gibbons joined the Battalion. 

Fi om a return signed by Commissary P. R. Peakes and laid 
befoio the Council on 28th Februai'y, 1757, it appears that the 
Battalion mustered on that date only 250 effective Officers and 
men, including 38 Artilleiy attached. The Volunteer Company 
was reduced to 13 men, many who had served as Volunteers 
having returned to their several callings when Calcutta was- 
recaptured The barracks which had been in Fort William were 
destroyed during the occupation of Siraju ’d daulah’s troops, the 
materials having been employed to construct a Mahomedan 
Mosque^ which was, under the Nawab’s orders, erected in the 
centre of the Fort. The European troops, therefore, were 
quartered “in the ‘Play-House,’ and dwelling-house of General ” 
“ Alsop, and the upjier part of the hoise stables,” which had, 
under the orders of the Council, been put into repair and adapted 
for the purjiose. 

The following is a nominal roll of the Officers present with the 
Regiment on 28th February, 1757 : — 

* Broome says that Captain Christian Fischer, a Damsh Officer, jomed the 
Bengal Battalion on 7th February, 1757, but though his name does not 
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Captain Grainger Muii’, 
f, Lebeaume, 

„ John Fraser, 
Captain-Lieutenant Carstairs, 
Lieutenant Dyer, 


Lieutenant Keii-, 1767. 

Ensign Prichard, 

„ Eider, 

„ Delabare, 

Adjutant William Gibbons. 


Following Siraju ’d daulah’s half-hearted permission for the 
British to attack the French, Clive now determined on sending 
February 15th— 28th, an expedition against Chandemagore without 
1757. further delay, and for this purpose crossed the 

Hugli with his whole available force on the 18th of Febraary; but 
an unlooked-for difficulty arose. 

The French, taking alarm at the British preparations, besought 
the Nawab “ for his own safety” to render them his protection ; 
pointing out that should he permit the English to destroy the 
French interests in Bengal, he would lose the alliance of the 
latter and the English would then have him completely at their 
mercy. These representations had the desired effect. The 
Nawab had not previously seen matters in this light; so now 
wanning up to the occasion, he wrote to Clive positively for- 
bidding him to attack the French, evincing his earnestness and 
faith by sending to M. Renault, the French Governor at Chan- 
demagore, a large sum of money to aid him in his preparations 
for defence, as well as a force of 1500 men, under command 
of Rajah Dulab Ram, to strengthen his garrison. 

Under these circumstances the Council at Calcutta, deeming it 
injudicious to act in direct disobedience of the Nawab’s commands, 
waived the idea of sending an expedition against the French ; and 
Clive was prepared to sign a treaty of neutrality. But at this 
stage another unforeseen^ difficulty presented itself. Admiral 
Watson positively refused to sign any treaty with the French, on 
the ground — ^to use his own words — “ that no treaty can be 

appear m the roll laid before the Council on 28th February, he was present 
with the Battalion at the Battle of Plasaey, June, 1767. 
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1767. “ binding with Chanderaagore until it is latificd by Pondichcny. ’ 
“ Calcutta is an indejDcndent, Chandernagore is a dependent ’’ 
“ settlement. If we sign a treaty, then, with Chandernagore we ” 
“ bind our own hands ; we do not bind those of our rival.” To 
this ai'gument Colonel Malleson, in his “ Life of Clive,” justly 
leplies, “considering that the rival was the suppliant to have his ” 
“ hands bound, the objection, though doubtless sound in law, was ” 
“ moie plausible than solid.” The Admiral remained obdurate ; 
and the treaty was held in abeyance. 

During this delay intelligence had reached the Nawab that 
Delhie had been captured by Ahiuud Shah Durani. This news 
filled the young Nawab with abject fear ; foi it was not improbable 
that the conqueror, flushed with his success, might attempt to 
obtain possession of the Bengal provinces. Siraju ’d danlah, 
therefoie, wi'Ote to Clive, urging him to march to his assistance ; 
but in this communication no reference whatever was made to the 
French question. 

Simultaneously with the receipt of the Nawab’s letter the 
Council in Calcutta learned that reinfoi’cements which had left 
Bombay in the preceding October, had arrived at the mouth of 
the river Hugh, consisting of 2 strong Companies of the Bombay 
February 15th — 28th, European Regiment, under Captains Buchanan 
and Armstrong, with Captain-Lieutenant Egerton ; 
Lieutenants Palmei, Moltimore andWalsh; and Ensign Robertson: 
and a detachment of Artillery. The “ Cumberland,” 74, with a 
detachment of the 39th F oot, was also close at hand. 

The English Army, with these additions, was considered 
sufficiently strong to attack the French at Chandernagore, even 
though the Nawab should assist them noth his troops. Our ships 
of wav formed a vxry imjvortant part of the armament which 
Clive proposed to bring against the French; but the Admiral 
would not be influenced by Clive's ai-guments. He still deter- 
mined that he would not move against the French without the 
express consent of the Nawab. Watson therefore wrote a 
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ithreatening letter to the 2sawab, accusing him o£ not having 1757. 
faithfully fulfilled the terms of the treaty, and telling him that 
if the conditions remained unfulfilled for ten days longer he 
“ would kindle such a flame in the country as all the waters of ” 
the Granges should not be able to extinguish.” 

The Navvab, much alarmed at the tone of Admiral Watson’s 
letter, and hoping to allay his wrath, replied that he /tad faithfully 
observed that part of the treaty which provided for an offensive 
tmd defensive alliance, and fm.’ther denied tliat he had in any way 
assisted the French , adding “ if your enemy with an upright ” 

“ heart claims your protection you will give him life ; but then ” 

“ you must be well satisfied of the innocence of his intention ; ” 

“ if not, whatever-you think right, that do.” 

This letter the Admiral considered a sufficient authority to 
February 25th— 28th, wai’rant his joining Clive in the expedition 
1757. against Ohandeniagore ; but the Nawab, on re- 

flection, fearing that he had said too much in his letter, tvrote 
to Watson next day, positively forbidding an attack on the 
Flench settlement. The Admiral, honever, determined to act 
on the first letter, which he considered had given him the desired 
permission; so ho now treated all further communications with 
•contempt, and issued orders for his ships to prepare for action. 

The French settlement of Chandeinagorc is situated on the 
•banks of the river Hugh about thirty miles above Calcutta ; the 
territory covering only a space of about tivo miles in length along 
the river bank and a mile-and-ar-half inland, the Dutch settle- 
ment of Chinsurah adjoining to the north. 

The French Fort of Chandeinagorc, called Fort d’ Orleans, was 
a square building situated about thirty yards from the river, with 
bastions at the comers, each mounting 10 32-]iound guns. On 
the eastern side w'as a ravelin, abutting on the river and covering 
the approach to the w^ater-gate ; and on this ravelin 8 32- 
pounders were mounted. There were sdso heavy guns on the 
terraces surrounding the church which stood in the centre of 
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tjie j'oj.j . many guns being also mounted on the walls behind 
the battlements. 

The French garrison consisted of 146* European Infantiy, 300 
Sepahis, and about 300 Militia formed from amongst the Euro' 
pean inhabitants of the town ; and there were, in addition, a 
munber of French sailore, dra%vn from the ships lying under 
March lat— 14th, the guns of the Fort. The English force consisted 
1757. of tlie Bengal Euioiiean llegiment, the detachment 

of the Bombay and Madras European Begiments ; these, after 
leaving sufficient men to garrison Calcutta and the outposts, 
amounting in all to about TOO European Infantry. Besides, Clive 
had 150 European Artillery and 1500 Sepahis; but the most 
important part of the expedition Avas the ships of war. There 
Avere the “Kent” (64), the “Tiger” (60), and “Cumberland” 
(70), the detachments of tlie 39th Begiment still acting as 
Marines on board ship. 

On the 7th March Clive commenced his advance, and on the 
14th sighted Chandemagore. 

The British approach Avas made from the Avestward, along the 
high road leading towards the north face of the Fort. Here the 
French had thrown up a battery held by strong detachments 
ordered to dispute our adA'ance. Clive drove back the enemy’s 
skirmishers, pushed on tOAAards the French position, and gained 
possession of several houses offering admirable cover, and from 
March 14th— 23rd, which a continuous fire was kept up, compelling the 
1757. French to spike those of their guns which they were 

unable to remove, and take refuge within their Fort. Four of 
their outposts to the south of the Fort were also withdrawn 
during the night, the guns being previously removed ; and next 
day our troops occupied the toAvn. The 16th and 17th were em- 
ployed in landing our sieger-train guns, which Avere got into 

* Various authorities place the French garrison at a much higher figure, 
but Malleson, who has examined the old records at Chandemagore, ascer- 
tained they only had 146 French Infantry m the garrison. 
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jwsition under a licavy cannonade from tlie Fort ; notwith- 1757- 
btanding which, a battery on the banks of the river was occupied 
by our troops and 3 32-pounders placed in position. These latter 
guns were silenced on the following morning, and on the 21st the 
enemy’s file beat down a house near’ one of our batteries, in the 
mins of which several of our men were temporarily imprisoned, 
but none mortally hurt. On the 22nd our battery was repaired 
and so strengthened that our 3 32-pounders were again brought 
to bear on the Fort. 

In the meantime tlic ships of war weie moving into theii 
position, the “Tiger” (60) leading the advance, and as she 
passed the Fort swee 2 Mng the ravelin with a broadside, and. 
taking up her position opposite the north-eastern bastion^ 
March 23r(l, pouring a hea^ y fire from her guns ; and at the same 
1757. liar sailors, moimting to the tojis, discharged a 

constant musketry fire into the body of the Fort. Next 
came the “Kent” (64), carrj'ing Admiral Watson’s flag, and 
appointed to the centre jiosition; but just as she was about 
to drop anchoi a deadly fire vas brought to bear ujion 
her deck, killing several of her sailors and disabling her Com- 
mander, who, stunned by his wound, could not give lus directions 
with suflficient rapidity. The “Kent” in her confusion slipped 
her cable and was carried by the tide about fifty yards down 
the river to the position which .should have been occujiied 
by the “ Cumberland,” and became exposed to a withering fire 
both from the south-east and south-uest bastions of the Fort. 

The cannonade was now terrific — sonic 80 guns pouring forth 
their fire simultaneously; the broadsides of the “Kent” and 
“Tiger” being assisted by our batteries on shore, which ably 
assailed the two bastions of the Fort with their cross fire. But 
the Frencli guns w'ere not to be easily silenced ; and indeed it soon 
appeared that although the “Tiger,” which was pitted against 
the north-eastern bastion, held her ouTi, she was getting badlv 
mauled. The Admiral, nothing daunted, now brought the giui'* 
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1757. of his lower as well as tliosc of his upper deck to bear against 
tl\e bastions, and for a few moments succeeded in sileucing 
■several of their guns, but the French (''ommander, rallying his 
men, concentrated the whole of his fire upon one particular part 
of the deck of the “ Kent ; ” and at once the ship was on fire. 
The conflagration spread lapidly, and with it a panic ensued, 
during which sonic bO nieii left their quarters and attempted 
to escape. It was an anxious moment, but Admiral Wat«on 
stood firm, surrounded bj* the flames, nhilst his Officers strove 
manfully to get the fire under. They were soon joined liy 
some of tlie sailors who, recovering their self-possession, and 
finding that courage and exertion might still save their ship, 
rejoined their Officers and set to work with a will wliich soon 
mastered the fire. The cannonade from the ships was now 
resumed in all its fury, the enemy on his side giving signs of 
exhaustion. One after another his guns had been dismounted, 
.and his fire had petceptibly slackened ; but for two hours more 
the battle raged, every minute giving gi eater promise of victory 
for the British. At 9 o’clock a white flag was seen floating on 
the walls of the Fort, and tlie combat suddenly ceased. Admii-al 
Watson Avas now requested to receive a deputation of the French 
on board his ship ; but, fearful lest they sliould see the damage 
which had been done and the pliglit to which he was reduced, 
he deputed Captain Eyre Ooote of the 39th to go ashore and 
receive the French proposals. But whilst the terms of sui render 
were being discussed several of the French Officers and soldiers 
•escaped from the Fort and took the load towards Kassimbazar 
to join M. Law of Lawrieston, who, with a small body of French 
Artillery and Infantry, held the French factory at that place. 
After proceeding a few miles the fugitives reached Raja Dulab 
Ram’s force, sent by the Nawab to assist the French; and 
under Dulab Ram’s protection they succeeded in reaching their 
•destination. 

At 3 p.m. the English took formal possession of the 
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March 23rd, Froncli Fort, iincl tlie British Ensign displaced the l7dT 
1757. Fleur-de-lis of France on the flag-staff battery. 

Colonel Clive, in his letter to the Court of Directors, dated 
“ 30th March, 1757, says, “You will observe that the surrender ” 

“ was nrade to Admiral Watson, but common report will be just in ” 

“ iniblishing how great a share the land forces had in this conquest. ” 

“ There were about 500 Europeans in the Fort, 250 Seapoys, and ” 

“ 400 Topasses, Mustees, &c., bearing arms. Of the Europeans ” 

“ about 125 have given their parole of honour, 300 sick and ” 

“ well are jrrisoners, and the rest wer*c either krlled in the siege or ” 

“ made their escape.” Besides these, Broome states that “ there ” 

“ were nearly 50 ladies,” and Ives mentions specially the case of 
M. Nicholas, who lost his all, as he had neglected to remove his- 
goods from the town to the Fort; a subscription was raised 
amongst his captors for his relief and he was presented with 
£1200, on receipt of which he cried out with joy, “ Good God ! 

“ they are friends indeed !” 

The British loss was rcry severe — on board the “Kent”" 

3 Officers and 37 men killed, 6 Officers and 74 meir wounded, on 
March 23rd, 24th board the “ Tiger ’ 1 Officer and 14 men killed, 

1757. and 5 Officers and 40 men wounded. The “ Kent,” 

soon afterwards condemned, had 6 shots in her masts and' 

142 ill her hull ; but the “ Cimiberland,” not having taken rqr 
her position on account of the “ Kent ” having slipped her anchor, 
took no part in the battle. 

The loss of the land troops was trifling, not exceeding 30 or 40' 
in killed and rvounded. 

The English took £130,000 at Chandemagore 

The news of the French having lost their Settlement*' 
reaching the Nawab the next day, he flew into a fit of ungovem- 

* On peace being established in 1763 Chandemagore ivaa lestored to the 
French , but -when hostilities broke out m 1794 it was again seized by the 
English, restored by treaty m 1802. retaken the same year and held by 
the English till the Peace in 1815 ; and finally made over to the Fieiich, 

4th December, 1816. 
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1757 able passion ; publicly tlireatcniug to take the life of Mr. Watts, 
the English Resklent at his Court. He had daily sent letters 
both to Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson positively forbidding 
the attack on the French, but his letters and messages had 
not been evert, acknowledged. 

Whilst the Nawab’s passion was in a blaze a black cloud from 
the direction of Patna cooled his wrath against the British; 
i\ messenger arriving with the news that his dreaded enemy 
Ahmed Shah Durani was in full march against him. This news 
ultimately proved to be false ; but it had the effect of reducing 
Siraju d daulali into a state of abject terror; and he now 
wrote both to Watson and Clive congratulating them on their 
victory over the French, and offering the Company the Settle- 
ment of Chandernagore on the same terms as it had been held 
by their vanquished foes . moreover, as a substantial proof of 
his sincerity, he sent £45,000, as a <>f the compensation- 
money promised under his treaty as a jrcacc-offering to the 
English residents of Calcutta for the destruction of their property 
in June, 1756. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Clive schemes to depose the Nawab Siraju 'd daulah — ^'I’reaty with Mir 
J’afar — Ualaji liao offers to co-operate with tlie British against Siraju 'd 
daulah — The English Agent leaves ^lurshedabad — Chve, with an English 
force, marches against the Nawab — Capture of Kutwali — I'he Council of 
War — ^The Battle of Plassey — Mir Jafai proclaimed Nawab — Su-aju 'd 
daulah’s flight, murder, and burial 


MMEDIATELY after the captuie of Ohandemagore 
Clive, having provided for the piotection of liis 

Apnl 1st ISth, newly-acquired possChsion, withdrew 

1757. tiie hulk of hife Army to Calcutta, and 
Admiral Watson took back his ships of war. 

The early part of the campaign had in the past three months 
heen brousrht to a successful issue: but still much had to be 
accomplished. There was now a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
and Clive turned his attention to his plans of future action. His 
first care was to protect himself against the machinations and 
intrigues of the Murshedabad (’ourt. He had many opportunities 
■of judging the real character of the young Nawab, whom he had 
insulted and defied with such impunity Clive was firmly con- 
vinced that Siraju ’d daulah wa.' not to be trusted ; that his 
friendliness had been the result of fear; and tliat he was only 
awaiting his opportunity to be avenged for the many humiliations 
to which he had been subjected at the hands of the British. 

Clive appears at this time to have determined to entwine a 

^pyjj jgt web around the young Nawab, against which the more 

1757. }jg btiTiggled the more entangled and weak he would 
become. 
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1757. There is something pitiable in the position of this spoilt boy — 
born to the purple, petted in his childhood, his every wish 
anticipated, and his impulses uncontrolled; until Clive ciossed his 
path — the strong, the determined, the wily Clive, pitted against 
this fractious boy, and bent on his destruction. 

It will be remembered that the Xawab had dispatched a force 
of 1500 men under Eaja Dulab Ram to assist the French at 
Chandernagore. This detachment had never reached its desti- 
nation, as its Commander had univittingly been brought under the 
influence of Nandkumar, the Xawab’s Governor of the Tomi of 
Hugh, who had been bought over by the wealthy baboo, Ami- 
chand, in whose house Siraju ’d daulah had taken up his quarters 
when he invaded Calcutta in February. Amichand, who had 
amassed a large fortune in his dealings with the British before- 
they had been driven from Calcutta, now tendered liis services 
to the Council, promising them his co-operation ; which was held 
to be valuable, he having great influence at Murshedabad. Nand- 
kuniai’, immediately prior to the capture of Chandernagore, had 
forwarded messages to Dulab Ram — who it will be remembered 
had been sent by the Xawab to the assistance of the French — 
assuring him that the French Commander was on the point of 
surrendering to the English, and recommending him to await 
further orders from Jlurshedabad. Dulab Ram, believing in the 
integiuty of Nandkumar, halted; the only benefit he conferred 
on his allies being assistance rendered to some of their fugitives. 
Raja Dulab Ram was now returning with his 1500 men to 
Murshedabad when he received the Naw'ab’s orders to halt at 
Plassey, a large village on the island of Kassimbazar, about 30’ 
miles south of the Nawab’s Capital. 

Such was the position immediately after the capture of Chan- 
dernagore ; and had Clive obeyed the orders received from the 
Madras Government he would have returned with the main body 
of his troops to Madras — ^u'here his presence was urgently called 
for to direct the operations against the French in that Presidency- 
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But he felt he had to complete hit great h oik in Bengal ; and 1757, 
therefore determined at all hazai’ds to remain, at any rate until 
after the approaching monsoon. 

Instead, thei'efore, of leading his Army back as directed, he 
prepared for further action; encamping his force to the north 
of the tovn of Hugli — as from this point he could either overawe 
or act hostilely against the Nawab. 

Much as the Nan ah had equivocated in the matter of the 
British attack on Chandernagore, he still treasured the idea that 
he would be able in case of need to make the French his allies, 
and pit them against the British, and it was therefore with 
dismay that he received a communication from Cln e, requesting 
permission to attack the French at Knssimbazar, where M. Law 
commanded a small efficient foice lately augmented by 50 of the 
fugitives from Chandernagore. 

The position nas awkward; foi if the Nawab consented to 
Olive’s request he would lose the alliance of the French ; whilst 
if he refused he woidd probablj provoke the English, who might 
march upon his Capital. There was a third course open to him, 

Apnl 10th— 16th, and he elected to adopt it. He furnished M. Law 
1757 with money, ammunition, and cai’riage, and dispatched 

him on an imaginary expedition, telling him he might expect 
shortly to be recalled, when the present difficulty had been sur- 
mounted. But M. Law replied, Be assured, my Lord Nawab, ” 

“ this is the last time we shall see each other. Eemember my ” 

“ words; we shall never meet again." On the 16th April M. Law 
crossed the river and proceeded in the direction of Behar. 

As soon as Olive heard of the Nawab’s ruse he dispatched a 
party of the 39th Foot in pui'suit; at the same time sending 
a small detachment of Europeans and Sepahis to strengthen the 
English factory at Kassimbazar. 

Soon after the departure of M. Law the Nawab became aware 
that the report of the threatened invasion of his provinces by 
* Seir Mutakhenn 


E 
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1767. Ahmed Shah Durani wa* false; he therefore plucked up hie 
courage and determined to free himself from the thraldom im- 
posed on him by the Calcutta Council. 

Siraju ’d daulah was not only threatened from without, but he 
had, by his ungovernable temper and insolent bearing, alienated 
from himself even those whose interests might have induced 
them to support him on his throne. 

The meshes which Clive had spread were being imperceptibly 
drawn closer round the Navvab; whilst the principal nobles of 
his own Com! were assisting in the plots for his destruction. 

May ist— 31st, Siraju ’d daulah had not at this time one friend, whilst 
1757. he was surrounded by enemies at home and abroad; 
but of all these, ilir .T’afai Khan — ^he who was most bound to 
him by strong ties of relationship, who had promised his pre- 
decessor on his deathbed that he would advise and protect the 
young Nawab — this man was the wwst and basest * He entered 
into a conspiracy with the British to secure himself the Viceregal 
throne, agreeing to pay to the East India Company .£1,200,000 ; 
to the English inhabitants of Calcutta £1,600,000; and to the 
other inhabitants £325,000. In addition to these enormous sums 
he purchased the goodwill of the Navy and Army by promising 
them £500,000 ; and moreover he agreed to give the Council and 
Officers £600,000; lastly the Commanders and Members of 
Council entered into a subsidiary agreement with him to receive 
an extra donation of £315,000. 

These sums wrere duly apportioned so that each Officer and 
Civilian should receive what, even now-a^days, would be con- 
sidered a handsome fortune ; Colonel Clive’s share alone amount- 
ing to upwards of £200,000. During these negotiations and 
before the sigmng of tlie treaty, Mir J’afar Khan had stipulated 
that Amichand, the English Agent, should remain in ignorance of 
the plot ; but Amichand was far too cunning a schemer to be kept 

* Mir J’afar Khan was married to the sister of All Verdi KhaT. (the late 
Nawab), and was consequently uncle to Siraju ’d daulah 
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in the dark. He bided his time ; and when all arrangements had 1757. 
matui’ed he put in his claim for his share of the plunder, which 
he estimated at c6300,000; telling Mr. Watts that unless his 
claim were admitted he would inform Siraju 'd daulah of the 
conspiracy and cause all concerned to he arrested. 

This was a dilemma; but Clive and his Council had no idea 
of allowing the Amichand difficulty to destroy the plot. It was, 
thereffoie, proposed that a false treatj- should be prepared, in 
which the provision for Amichand should be inserted. This pro- 
position was submitted to Admiral Watson, who sternly refused 
to be a party to such a disgraceful fraud; so Clive, with the 
consent of the Council, forged Admir-al Watson’s signature to a 
sham treaty, which was shown to Amichand as tlie original 
■document and accepted by him as genuine. 

The plot matured; and under Clive’s guidance relations between 
the British and the Xawab were strained to the utmost. It was 
pretended that Eaja Dulab Barn’s force, still at Plassey, caused 
umbi'age to the Council at Calcutta ; for although the Nawab had 
undoubted right to locate his troops in any part of his territories, 
yet Plassey had always been considered a position the occupation 
of which indicated distrust. It was thence that an attack on the 
Nawab could be most easily effected ; and. in fact, Clive secretly 
intended to make his attack on Murshedabad from that place. 
Now, not only Dulab Ram’s force of 1500 men were locateil at 
Plassey, but the Nawab had ordered it to be considerably 
augmented. 

On the 3rd of May a mysterious Icttei was received by the 
■Council, delivered by an unknowTr messenger, who r-epresented 
himself as being in the service of Balaji Rao, the Mahratta 
Chief of Behar, proposing that the EnghsJi should co-operate 
with him against Siraju ’d daulali. Now this jmoposal, had Clive 
believed it to be genuine, might have dovetailed in with his 
own view's; but he was under the impression that he had dis- 
covered a plot. He thought that the letter had been instigated 
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1757 by the Ninvab, in order that he might find out in what light the 
Council would receive such a proposition. By Clive’s advice 
the mysterious letter was forwarded to the Nawab, under cover of 
one from the Council, in which it was pointed out hou true and 
loyal were the intentions of the British. With these despatches 
nas also sent a second letter from the Council enquiring why the 
Nawab’s Arnry was kept at Plassey fully equipped for war ; so 
injuring the trade and confidence which should exist between 
allies. 

Kow, rn iioint of fact, the letter which had caused sc* much 
suspicion was genuine : Clive had over-reached himself ; but the 
result was all that he could desire, for confidence w'as restored at 
Murshedebad, and the troops were withdraw'n from Plassey. 

The Nawab had been warned by M. Law, before he w'as sent 
away from Murshedabad, that he was surrounded by enemies and 
traitors, and ho now began to realise the value of the warning. 
He became suspicious of all around him, removing Nandkumar 
from the Governorship of Hugli, whilst his relations with Mir 
J’afar w'ere so hostile that the Narvab wars preparing to attack 
him in his palace. 

In the meantime Clire had sent instructions to Mr. Watts 
— British Eesident at the Naw'ab’s Court, who had throushout 
been assisting in the plot — to be prepared to make his escape, 
and Mr. Watts had with this A'iew secretly dispatched to Calcutta 
a great deal of Aaluable property from the English factory at 
Kassimbazar. Mir J'afar Elan now infonned Mr. Watts that the 
time for his departure had arrived, sending at the same time a 
trusty servant to Clive to advise his immediate advance on the 
Xawab’s Capital. 

On June 13th IMr. Watts with his assistants left Murshedabad; 
going out for their usual ride, they ordered supper to be prepared 
for their return, but when they had proceeded a few' miles they 
put spurs to their horses and made for Clive’s camp, which they 
reached in safety the next day. 
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Sirajii cl claulah heard of Mi\ Watts flight the following 1767. 
morning, when for the first time he fully icaliscd his perilous 
position. He was overwhelmed with teiroi, and relinquished 
his intentions of punishing ilir J’afai’, although now more than 
June ever convinced of his perfidy. Regardless of his high position 

the Hawab sought the tiaitor in his palace, appearing before 
him as hie suppliant. This visit resulted in an outward recon- 
ciliation, and Mir J'afar and his confederates, having swoin fidelity 
on the Koran, were restored to favour. The Nawab, now 
imagining himself secure, veered round to an attitude of defiance 
towai'ds the English. 

The time had airived for Clive to throw off the mask; so, 
■dismissing the Nawab’s Ambassadors from his camp, he charged 
them with a despatch for their Prince, which said that “ he had ” 
used every subterfuge to evade the accomplishment of the ” 

** treaty of February, that he had in four months restored only ” 

•“ one-fifth part of the effects which he had plundered from ” 

•“ the English, that he had scarcely made peace before he had ” 

“ invited M. Bussy to come from the Deccan and assist him ” 

■“ in extirpating them once more out of Iris dominions, that ” 

■“ the pai'ty of French troops under M. Law were at this ” 
very time maintained at his expense within 100 miles of ” 

“ his capital. That he had on groundless suspicion insulted ” 
the English honoiu', at one tune sending ti’oops to examine” 
their factory at Cossimbazar at another driving their vaqueel ” 

■“ with disgrace out of his presence. That he had promised ” 

“ a sum of golid rupees then denied that promise and then ” 

“ sent Omichand from the city under pietence that it was ” 

“ he who had deceived the English Commanders in that ” 

•“ business.” “At length seeing no other remedy their” 

“ Army was now marching on Muxadabad,* where they in- ” 
tended to refer their complaints to the decision of the ” 

■“ principal Officers of his Government namely Meer Jaffier, ” 

* The old name of the city Murshedabad 
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1767. “ Eoydoolab, the Seats* Meer Mndeen and Moonlall, to 
which arbitration it was hoped that he would acquiesce 
“ and spare the effusion of bIood.”t 
The proposed arbiters were men bound to assist the English 
cause ; bankers who were smarting under the extortions of the 
Nawab, or men of influence who had promised their support to- 
tlie British plot. Clive now made final anungements for his 
advance, all the troops which could be spared marching from 
Calcutta on the 12th of June, leaving only some sick Europeans 
and Sepahis to guard the French prisoners, and a few Artillerymen 
to protect the guns ; Chandemagoro was garrisoned principaUjr 
by sailors and a few Sepahis. 

On the 13th of June the Army, together with 150 sailors, 
June 13th— marched : the English troops with the field-pieces, 
1767. stores, and ammrmition being towed up the river in 
200 boats, and the Sepahis marching along the right bank. 

The ranks of the Bengal European Battalion had been consider- 
ably augmented by a great many of the French prisoners, released 
on condition of their taking service -with the British. There 
were also many Dutch, some Germans, and other foreigners, who 
similarly .joined the ranks of the Regiment. Some sailors of 
the “^Kent” — their ship having been condemned — also enlisted 
for Military service. 

The English Army on the 16th June reached the town of 
Pulti, about 12 miles from the Nawab’s Fort of Kutwah. The 
Governor of this Fort was believed to be in league with Mir J’afar 
Ehans party; but when Major Eyre Coote, with an imposing- 
force, including a detachment of the Bengal European Regiment, 
summoned the garrison, the Governor refused to surrender. 

Major Coote, first opening fire, despatched a body of Europeans 
who effected a passage across the river; when the enemy, firing 
some buildings adjoining the Port, took to flight. 

* Bankers. 

t Orme, Vol. II , Book vu., p. 164. 
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The British troops immediately occupied the town and Fort, 1757 
and took possession of a very large supply of grain and a con- 
siderable quantity of Military stores, as well as 14 pieces 
of artillery. The main Army aniving the same evening 
encamped on the plain outside the deserted town; but the 
monsoon commenced with such violence the next day that 
the troops were forced to take refuge within the Fort and 
town. 

Clive was now within a few miles of the Plains of Plassey, 
where the fate of the British ilrmy-^-and indeed of British rule 
in Bengal — was to be decided. He had only received one com- 
munication from Mir J’afar since the Army had marched from 
Chandemagore, though he had written to him every day. This 
one letter gave an account of Mir J’afar’s reconciliation with the 
Nawab, and how he had sworn to assist him against the British; 
but he concluded by saying that the purport of his engagement 
with the English must be carried out. 

Olive’s exploits, and his strokes of policy, have up to this 
time appeared as triumphs only; and we are hardly prepared to 
June letli— 18th, “ heaven-bom General ” imcertain in hie 

1757. actions and doubtful of his policy. He had un- 
hesitatingly pressed forward to accomplish his masterpiece of 
diplomacy ; but now, when the moment had arrived for action, 
prudence and caution gained the ascendancy, and he hesitated. 

If Mir J’afar should be false to him, what uould be his position! 
Separated from his base and deficient in reserves, his triumph 
or his fall depending on the whim of a man proved to be every 
inch a traitor. For the first time in his life Clive felt he must 
have recourse to a Council of War — the first and last he ever 
called. The Council, wMch assembled next day, consisted of 
the following : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel Clive, in Chief Command. 

Major James Kilpatrick, Second in Command, and Com- 
mandmg Bengal European Be^ment. 
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1757. Major Eyre CooLe, Comuiantliiig Detaolmieiit H.M. 39th 
Regiment. 

Captain George Gaiipj), Coniinanding Detachment Madras 
European Regiment. 

Captain Thomas Rumbold, [Madras European Regiment. 

Captain John Cudmore, Bengal Native Infantry. 

Captain Alexander Grant, do. do. 

Captain Andrew Armstrong, Commanding Bombay Detach- 
ment. 

Captain Grainger Muu*, Bengal European Battalion. 

Captain Christian Fischer, do. do 

Captain Charles Palmer, Bombay European Regiment. 

Captain Lebeauiue, Bengal European Battalion. 

Captain R. Waggoner, H.M. 39th Regiment. 

Captain J. Corneille, do. do. 

Captain Robert Campbell, Madras European Regiment. 

Captain-Lieutenant Carstairs, Bengal European Battalion. 

Captain W. Jennings, Commanding Artillery. 

Captain-Lieutenant Moltimore, Bombay European Regiment. 

Captain-Lieutenant Barsliaw, (ser\ice unknoivn). 

Clive opened the jiroceedings with the following question: 

“ Whether under existing circumstances and without othei ” 
“ assistance it would be prudent to cross the river and come to ” 
action at once with tlie Nawab, or wliether they should fortify ” 
“ themselves at Kutwah and nait until the monsoon was over, ” 
“ when the Mahrattees, or some other coimtry power might be ” 
“ induced to join them ' “ 

Contrary to practice, Clive first gave his opinion ; vi^hich was, 
to the surprise of the Council, " against immediate action.” 

Major Eyre Coote next voted, for immediate action, arguing 
“ that hitherto they had met with nothing but success which had ” 
“ greatly elated the spirit of the troops, whereas delay would only ” 
“ serve to damp their ardour, that delay would fuither enable” 
“ M. Law and his pai ty to amve which would not only strengthen ” 
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“ the enemy and add vigour to their Councils but would serve to ’’ 1757. 
weaken the English force materially, owing to the number of” 
Frenchmen in the ranks who had taken service after the capture ” 

■“ of Ohandranagur and who would undoubtedly desert to their ” 

“ countiymen on the first opportunity. That consequent on the ” 
numbers of the enemy and the great distance from Calcutta all ” 
supplies would be cut olF and would reduce the Euiopeans in ” 

“ paiticulai’ to great distress. Finally he suggested that if it was ” 
decided not to come to immediate action it wonld be advisable ” 

“ to return to Calcutta at once, although he fuUy admitted the ” 
disgrace this measui'e would entail on their arms, and the ” 
injury that must occur to the Company’s interests from such a ” 
proceeding.”* 

With Clive 12 Officers voted “ against immediate action,” 
amongst them were Captains Christian Fischer and Lebeaume ; 
with Captain Eyre Coote 6 voted “for immediate action,” amongst 
them were Captain Grainger Muir and Captain-Lieutenant 
Carstaiis ; all of these Officers being of the Bengal European 
Regiment. 

The resolution not to fight w'as carried by a majority of 12 
against 7. 

The decision of the Council of War by no means relieved 
Clive’s anxieties ; but, on the contrary, he appears to have been 
much impressed with iMajor Eyre Ooote’s aigunients. In the 
■evening he left the camp unattended and bent liis steps towards 
a clump of trees near at hand, where he could in solitude review 
the position and determine on his future course. He was a 
brave, determined soldier; but he possessed a large amount 
of pmdence and caution; these qualities being so evenly balanced 
against his anxiety to consummate his schemes, that it required 
but one grain to turn the scale; and that grain Major Eyre 
■Coote had thrown in. Clive detenmiied to fight. 

* Broome’s “ Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army,” p. 130 ; and 
Reference to Orme. Vol. 11, pp. 70, 71 
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1767 At this time Clive received a letter from Mir J’afar Khan 
saying that the Nawab had halted at Muncarra, a village six 
June 17th, miles to the south of Kassimhazar, where he intended to 
1757. entrench himself and await the event; and proposing that 
the English should surprise him, marching round by the eastern 
side of the Island. This counsel Olive thought savoured of 
treachery ; for were he to follow the proffered advice he would 
be separating himself from his base, and thus afford the enemy 
an opportunity of overthiwving him by simple weight of men 
and guns. Any way the advice was bad, and not to be enter- 
tained. Clive replied that he should march to Plassey without 
delay, and would next morning advance six miles to Daudpore ; 
and should Mir J’afar not join him there, would make peace 
with the Nawab. 

The messenger was dispatched vuth Clive’s reply, and before 
sunrise the troops were en route. Nearly the whole of the 20th! 
was spent in crossing the river, and it was evening before the 
whole force had landed on the opposite bank. The rain pom’ed 
in torrents, and the fatigue of tlie soldiers from wading through 
the mud and water was increased by having to protect their 
ammunition from the wet , but after a severe march they reached 
Plassey at 1 a.m. the 23rd June, 1757. 

The troops now bivouacked under a grove of trees* 800 yards 
long and 300 broad, suiTounded by a mud bank and a ditch 
June 23rd, which formed to some extent a ready-made entrenchment ; 
1757. sentries were posted and the weary soldiers were soon 
buried in sleep. But not so Clive, who knew no rest; for he 
soon discovered that the Nawab’s Army was close at hand, and 
in the stillness of the night he could distinctly hear in his front 
the sounds of drums and martial music. 

Clive had under his command in the field 950 European 
Infantry, 100 European Artillery, with 8 (i-pounders and 2 
howitzers ; 50 sailors ; 2,100 Sepahis and some Lascars. The 
* The last of these trees disappeared only a few years since. 
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position of our troops in the grove faced north ; on our left flank 1757. 
was the river Bhagirathi, on our right the open plain; in rear 
at a distance of about a mile was the village of Plassey ; about 
three-quarters of a mile in front and resting on the river was a 
large mound siuTOunding a tank; beyond the latter being two 
redoubts, one fonning part of the enemy’s entrenchments, the 
other slightly in advance. Near the mangoe grove and on the 
banks of the river was a small hunting-lodge, which Clive 
occupied soon aftei the anival of our troops. 

The enemy’s Army consisted of 35,000 Infantry and 15,000 
Cavaliy. The Cavalry wei e superior to the Infantry in physique, 
well mounted, and, being chiefly enlisted in the north from 
amongst the Patan tribes, were bom soldicis. 

His Artillery was still more efficient, with 53 guns, 32-, 24-, 
and 18-pounders ; the whole directed by M. St. Frais, a French- 
man, who had with him a small body of French soldiers, mostly 
Artillerymen, working their own guns, M. St. Frais had no doubt 
materially assisted the Nawab’s Generals with his advice as tO’ 
the disposition of the tioops and their general plan of action. 

The position which the enemy occupied faced the grove about 
a mile-and-a-half to the north; their enticnchments running 
along their whole front, their right resting on the river Bhagirathi, 
their left extending far awaj on the plain ; and behind the en- 
trenchments was their camp. 

Before daybreak Clive, from the roof of the hunting-lodge, 
watched the movements of the enemy preparing for action. 
Many of theii heavy guns were mounted on large wooden 
platform-stages raised about six feet from the ground, the ammu- 
nition as well as the gunners being mounted on the stages. These 
huge masses were moved along by 40 or 50 oxen; an elephant 
accompanied each stage, pushing it on with his head when the 
oxen gave in. Brigades of Horse and Foot, each with its pro- 
portion of Artillery, extended over the plain in a curve until 
they nearly reached the village of Plassey. St. Frais and his 
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1757 Frenchmen, with i light guns, occupied the large mound to 
the north of the grove; supported by a body of 7000 Foot 
and 5000 Horse, with two heavy guns, all under command 
of Mir Mudin — ^the best and most faithful of the Nawab’s 
Generals. 

The enemy’s main Army was in tlmee Divisions; under Rajah 
Dulab Ram, Yar Luft Khan, and Mir J’afar; the last being on 
the extieme left. The right of the enemy’s Anny rested on the 
redoubt which formed part of his entrenchments; and, circling 
round, completely out-flanked the British, Avho were, however, 
protected on their left by the river Bhagirathi. 

It now appeared that the enemy’s plan was to completely 
double up the British force, and to drive them by means of his 
heavy guns and Cavalry into the river. But Clive had provided 
June ajid. against this contingency; for, if unable to resist the masses 
1757 and pushed by them from his ground, he coidd at any rate 
keep them in check whilst he gained his boats moored to the bank 
alongside the grove ; and the rapid stream would soon convey 
him to the Foit of Kutwah, where he could hold his omi 
until he had communicated with Balaji Rao; who he knew 
would gladly join in an attack on the Nawab 

Clive foi-med his European troojis into four Battalions; the 
first, under Major Kilpatrick, was composed of the detach- 
ment of the Madras European Regiment ; the second, under 
Major Grant, of the Bengal Em-opean Regiment, the third, under 
Major Eyre Coote, of the detachment of the 39th Foot : and 
the fourth, under Major Gaupji, of the detachment of the 
Bombay European Regiment. The fom- European Battalions 
Clive placed in the centre of his line, flanked on either side by 
1000 Sepahis ; and his 6 guns between and slightly in advance 
of his European and Kative Battalions. 

Air the forces were now in position, and the French fii-ed the 
fii-st shot, which killed one and wounded another of our Grenadier 
Company, posted on the right of the Bengal European Battalion. 
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The example of the Fiench \vai> quickly followed bv the whole of 1757, 
the enemy’s Artillery, which simultancouely commenced a heavy 
fire, which must have annihilated the Biitish force had its aim 
been well directed. Our 2 hountzei's replied to the French 
Artillery, whilst our 6 light guns brought their fire to bear on 
the lai^e stages caiTjing the enemy’s heavy Artillery. After the 
lapse of half-an-hoiir, during which we lost some 30 men, Olive 
ordered his troops to retire under cover of the grove. 'The 
enemy, elated at what they mistook for a retreat, made a geneial 
advance, and threatened to o^ei whelm the British; but for- 
tunately, their guns being badly served, their shot for the most 
part flew over the grove. Clive had ordered his troops to lie 
behind the mud-banks, from which our guns were now doing good 
service, whilst our men were not exposed. At 11 a.m. Clive 
called his Commanders round him, and informed them that it 
was his intention to act on the defensive during the day, and 
at night assault the enemy’s camp. In the meantime our men 
were sheltered, and consequently were suffering no loss; whilst 
from behind the banks which enveloped the grove they con- 
tinued to pour a well-directed fire on the enemy ; creating 
some havoc amongst the masses, and ever and anon exploding 
their ammunition, wliicli, packed close to the guns on the luised 
stages, caused much loss and confusion. 

At 12 o’clock the rain, \yhich had been holding off for some 
hours, began to fall in such torrents as is seldom seen, except in 
June 23rd tlie early days of the monsoon , but Clive had remembered 
1757. the old English adage to keep his powder dry ; and this 
precaution being neglected by the enemy caused their fire to 
sensibly slacken and equalised the contest. 

We must now record what was going on in the enemy’s camp, 
whei-e the Nawab had remained in his tent beyond the reach 
of our guns. He was sun'ounded by his attendants and flatterers, 
who were constantly assuring him that his troops were behaving 
nobly and gaining an easy victory ; but he was ill at ease. 
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1757 About noon he learnt to liis grief that Jllir Mudin was mortally 
wounded; he \vas dearly loved by the Namb, being the one 
man whom he felt he could really trust. Mir Mudin met his 
death in the following manner. Believing that the British guns 
must be silenced by the rain, he advanced at the head of a troop 
of Cavalry towards the giove, but was received with a volley of 
grape, which mortally wounded him and caused his Cavalry 
to retire in confusion, many being left with their General, killed 
or wounded. Siraju ’d daulah, terrified at this loss, sent for 
Mir d’afar Khan, to whom he told his grief and implored him to 
befriend him. In his teiTor and despair the Nawab took off his 
till ban and casting it at Mir J’afar’s feet, passionately exclaimed 
‘■Mil J’afar, that turban thou must defend!” But the traitor 
was unmoved, and, crossing his hands on his breast, swore eternal 
fidelity ; but at the same time, feeling his helpless relative’s crown 
•within his gmsp, he firmly resolved to seize and place it on his 
■“recieant head.” 

Taking a respectful leave of his Prince he returned to his 
command, whence he wrote to Clive informing him of what had 
taken place, and urging him to push on, for the victory was in 
his hand. This letter did not reach its destination until after 
some hours, as the messenger could not approach the British 
Commander ; so that Clive was left in doubt as to Mir J’afar’s 
intentions. 

St. Frais, notwithstanding that some of his supports wavered 
after the loss of their General Mir Mudin, fought manfully, 
holding his position with tenacity, although our howitzers had been 
June 2.5icl, dealing destruction amongst his men ; but the Nawab’s fire 
17j7 had by this time slackened all round, and the British were 
now able to confidently hold their own. Clive, who had not rested 
during the previous night, felt the necessity of refreshing himself 
for the contemplated night attack ; so, giving orders to Kilpatrick 
to act on the defensive only, he handed oier the command, 
directing that he was to be called if anything of importance should 
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occur ; and then, entering the hunting-box, soon fell sound 
asleep. 

Shortly after Kilpatrick had taken command he noticed that 
St. Frais’ supports were retiring, and he felt that if he made a 
bold dash on the French Artilleiy he might drive him to flight 
and probably secure some of his guns. Hastily calling forward 
250 European Infantry with 2 light guns, he made a rapid dash 
towards St. Frais’ position on the mound, and at the same time 
sent a messenger to Clive to tell liim what he was doing. Clive 
was up and amongst them before they had advanced across the 
plain, and as soon as he saw that St. Fmis had lost his supports 
he realised the importance of the movement, and heading the 
charge himself, sent Kilpatrick back to bring up the rest of the 
force. St. Frais, though terribly outnumbered, fought manfully ; 
but finding himself deserted and betrayed by his supports he 
giudually gave way, disputing every inch of ground and deliberately 
limbering up his guns retired in perfect order. His position 
was captured and a well-directed fire opened on the retiring 
Frenchmen. 

Some of the enemy now made a haJf-hem’ted advance towards 
the grove, but Mir J’afar’s Division held aloof. Clive, suspecting 
that the enemy contemplated a dash at his boats and baggage, 
despatched a party of Sepahis to strengthen his riveivguard, 
at the same time directing his fire on the advancing foe, which 
had its desired effect, but he was imable to account for the eccentric 
movements of Mir J’afar’s Division, still separated from the 
rest of the enemy. 

Although several of the Nawab’s Generals were implicated in 
the plot against their Sovereign, their soldiers were in total 
ignorance of any treachery, and could not, therefore, understand 
how so small a British force could overwhelm so powerful an 
Army as their own ; so, declining to accept defeat, they brought 
up large bodies of Cavalry — who had not hitherto taken an active 
part in the engagement — and who, having obtained dry powder 
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1757 their entrenchment, poured a hea^y fii’e on the mound' 

which Clive had just captured from the French. Nothing daunted, 
Olive boldly advanced, posting a portion of his Infantry and S 
guns at the smaller tank slightly in advance; and the rest of 
his troops, with 3 guns, he placed about 200 yards to his left. 
From this advanced position his light guns, at shorter distance 
and with sm’er aim, were now dealing destruction on the enemy ; 
the oxen and cattle attached to their heai'y guns being disabled 
and thrown into complete confusion. 

It now for the first time struck Olive that Mir J’afar’s Division, 
apparently threatening his boats and baggage, must be hovering 
about to seize the first opportunity of commimicating with him. 
This relieved the Biitish Commander from a great anxiety, and he 
June 23rd, ‘'vas now enabled to reduce his guards over the baggage and 
1757 biing them to the front, where they were much needed ; for 
St. Frais. who had taken up a fresh position fuither off, w^as serving 
his guns well against our advancing troops. At this time it was 
noticed that Mir J’afar’s Division was being separated fmther 
from his mam Army ; and Clive, now fully convinced that he had 
nothing to fear in that direction, resolved by a supreme effort to 
drive St. Fiais and his Artillery from theii second position. This 
was the moie important as they held the redoubt which formed, 
part of the enemy’s entrenchments. 

Two Divisions of the Biitish Army were ordered to advance 
and attack the redoubt, one of them on the right and the other 
on the left ; the main body being held in reserve, prepared to 
advance to the assistance of either of the Divisions requii-ing 
support The right storming-party gained an eminence com- 
manding a poition of the enemy’s entrenchments ; whilst the left, 
charging the redoubt, succeeded in gaming a footing inside; 
w-hen the light party, with cheers, rushing down the sloping 
ground, the two Divisions uniting attacked the French, driving 
them from the redoubt at the point of the bayonet, and capturino- 
aU their guns. 
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In the meantime Siraju ’d daulahj yielding to the persuasions 1757. 
of his Officers, mounted a camel, and, followed by 2000 Horsemen, 
fled to Murshedabad. 

Clive, who had by tliis time pushed forward his troops within 
the enemy’s entrenchments, was complete master of the field and 
of theii camp, and at five o’clock the enemy were in full flight 
towards Murshedabad. Mir J’afar’s letter, which had been sent 
to Clive immediately after the interview with the Nawab, now 
reached its destination, and Cli\e sent a reply to the effect that 
he would receive Mir J'afar the next morning at Daudpore; 
whilst Major Eyre Coote was dispatched to take up and continue 
the pursuit of the enemy. 

So ended the Battle of Plassey : and although Clive’s success 
was mainly brought about by the treachery of Siraju ’d daulah’s 
Generals, yet credit is none the less due to the soldiers of the 
British Army, who fought in total ignorance of their Commander’s 
bchemes. 

The loss of the British was marvellously small; only 7 
Europeans, including 2 Artillery Officers, and 16 Native soldiers 
having been killed, and 13 European soldiers and 36 Natives 
wounded * The loss of the enemy, on the other hand, was 
comparatively enormous, his killed alone being computed at 500, 
whilst 3 elephants and vast' numbers of cattle were left dead on 
the field ; 53 pieces of cannon and the whole of the camp equipage 
falling into our hands. 

“ Plassey ” w'as the first decoration emblazoned on the Coloui's 
of “The Bengal European Regiment;” and it has been inherited 
by “ The Royal Munster Fusiliers.” 

The action decided, our soldiers saw before them the plain 
strewn with valuables of every description, all of which were theirs 
by right of conquest; but Clive, anxious to follow up his victory, 

■* Colonel jVIalleson gives this as the loss of tlie British , biitthe “Historical 
Becoids ” of the Madras European Itegimcnt place our loss at a much higher 
figure. 
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1767 . offered the soldiers a donation of money to foicgo their prize 
and march at once to Daudpore, about ten miles on the road 
towards Murshedabad. The troops unhesitatingly acquiesced; 
and resardless of their fatigues started on their march with 
hearty cheers. 

Next morning Mir J’afar, with his son Miran, was conducted 
to the British camp. His conscience told him how false he 
had been to his Sovereign — and how false he w'ould have been 
to the British, if it had suited his purpose ; but it was Clive’s 
June 24th, policy to let bygones be bygones, and to consummate his 
1757 schemes, which had thus far succeeded almost beyond his 
expectations. On entering the British camp Mir J’afar, alighting 
from his elephant, was received by a guard of honour, the sound of 
whose presented arms startled and alarmed him, his hand impul- 
sively seizing the hilt of his sword. But his anxiety was relieved 
as Clive, hastily advancmg towards him, saluted him as Sovereign 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

A conference then took place, at which it was arranged that 
Mir J’afar should proceed without delay to Murshedabad, and, 
if possible, prevent Siraju 'd daulah’s escape. But the ex-Nawah, 
hearing of Mir J’afar’s approach, expedited his flight; and on 
the night of the 24th June, 1757, disguising himself in a mean 
dress, and taking with him a casket of his most precious jewels, 
he escaped with his favourite wife Zutf-ul-nissa, who elected to 
share his fate. A boat manned by a picked crew was "waiting 
at the ghS,t; and in four days the party reached Eajmahal, a 
distance of ninety miles. Here the ex-Nawab determined to rest ; 
and having found a deserted garden on the banks of the river in 
which were some empty buildings, landed; and, after having 
cooked some food, retired for the night. In the morning the fugi- 
tives were discovered by a Native Priest, whose ears Siraju ’d 
daulah had caused to he cut off some months previous, and who 
reported his discovery to a brother of Mir J’afar’s, residing at 
Eajmahal. A party was at once sent to seize the fallen Nawab, 
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who was treated with every indignity and conveyed back a 1757. 
prisoner to the presence of Mir fafar Khan, before whom he pros- 
trated himself and in abject terror pleaded for his life. Siraju 'd 
daulah was given over to the custody of Mir J’afar's son Miran, 

“ a youth not seventeen, cruel and barbarous ; ” who caused his 
prisoner to be confined in a distant chamber — “one of the vilest 
in the Palace ” — where this boy sent some of his menial seiwants 
to minder him. The intrusion of these men convinced Siraju ’d 
daulah that he was doomed, and his terror thi'ew him into an 
agony of lamentation; but, finding his cries of no avail, he 
yielded to despan ; imploring a few minutes’ respite to make his 
ablutions and to pray. A pot of water chancing to be near at 
hand was thrown over him by one of the servants, and he 
was then immediately stabbed; the other assassins advancing 
and hacking him to pieces. 

Next morning his mangled corpse was paraded through the streets 
of Murshedahad on an elephant; after which it was placed in a plain 
stone coffin and buried beside the late Nawab Ali Verdi Khan. 

On the 25th of June the British force marched to Maidapore, 
whence Mr. Watts was dispatched with an escort of Sepahis to 
salute the Nawab Mir J’afar Khan, and arrange for the payment 
of the large sums due to the British under the Calcutta treaty; 
but it was found that the treasury did not in specie and jewels 
contain more than sufficient to pay one-third of the amount. 
Arrangements were consequently entered into with Baja T)ulab Ram 
and the Bankers of Murshedahad, by which one half of the amount 
due — £1,100,000— was arranged for in jewels and cash, and bills 
for the other moiety extending over three years were accepted. 

These preliminaries having been satisfactorily completed Clive 
entered the capital, taking up his residence at the Palace Murad 
June 29th, Bagh ; from whence he proceeded in state to the Nawab’s 
1757 Palace, where he was received in the public audience-hall 
by Miran and the principal officers of state. Mir J’afar was then 
led by Olive to the throne, on which with some apparent diffidence 
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1757. te took his seat, saluted hj- all present as their Sovereign, and imme- 
diatelv afterwards proclaimed throughout the City and Provinces.. 

The time had now arrived to inform Amichand of the deception 
which had been practised on Mm ; and, seeing hoAV great a wrong 
had been done him, more charity might have been displayed in 
the manner in which he was undeceived. He was simply informed, 
when the two treaties were produced, that the one shown by the 
Council in Calcutta was a forgery and a sham, and that he was 
to receive nothing. The shock on discovering that he had been 
duped was so gieat that Amichand fell in a fainting fit to the 
ground, softening of the brain soon afterwards supervened, and 
he died two years after in a state of imbecility. 

During the remainder of 1757 the Bengal European Regiment 
was for the most jiart divided into separate commands. A portion 
of the Battalion accompanied Major Eyre Coote in his fruitless 
July 1st— Deo Slst, pursuit of M. Law and his French follower e ; who, 
1767. finally taking refuge in Oude, were protected by 

the Nawab of that country. The detachment, after an arduous 
and hazardous march through an unknown and hostile country, 
returned to Murshedabad on the 14th September, and tvas 
stationed at the factory of Kassimbazar; whilst the rest of the 
Regiment was ordered down country to Chandemagore and 
Calcutta, where it remained for several months in quarters. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


'rhe Oificers and men of H M 39t1i Regiment, the Madras and Bombay 
European Regiments, are transferred to the Bengal European Regiment — 
Major Govin, of the Bombay European Regiment, is appointed to a Command 
in Bengal — Dissatisfaction of the Bengal OfRceia at his appointment — Raja 
Auandraz apphes to the Calcutta Council for assistance against the 
French — An Expedition, consisting of a wing of the Bengal European 
Regiment, Artillery, and Sepahis is ordered for service in the Northern 
Cirears — Colonel Forde appomted to coiiiinand — The Battle of Condore — 
British advance on Rajamundn — Siege and Capture of the Fortress of 
!Mus8ulipatam from the French — Tennmation of the War in the Northern 
Circars 


HE flisgrafleful treaty which tlie Calcutta Council 
had concluded with Mir J’afar Khan was now 
producing a plentiful crop of its inevitable fruit. 

There was a geneial feeling amongst the Officers 
of the Army that now. possessed of ample means, 
they were independent of the service, and this feeling 
September 1st, frequently resulted in insubordination; whilst the 
1758. Eiuopean soldiers, with their pockets full of money, 

plunged into eVery description of debauchery and excess, destroying 
their health and thinning their ranks to such an extent that had 
it not been for the timely arrival of a large body of recruits from 
England, the troops at Calcutta and Chandcrnagore would have 
soon become totally inefficient. 

In this unsatisfactory state of affairs orders were received at 
Calcutta for the return of H.M. 39th Kegiraent to England ; 
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1758. but, as liberty had been granted to the Officers and men to enter 
the Coiniiany’s Service, nearly all the detachment volunteered, 
for the Bengal European Regiment j and Colonel Clive, about 
this time, findinsr it inadvisable to send back the detachments, 
of the Bombay and Madras European Regiments, at their oivn 
request incorporated these also \vith the Bengal European 
Regiment. 

This amalgamation was carried into effect on September 1st, 
1758 ; and on the 29th of January, 1759, the two Companies 
which had been sent to Bengal from Bombay in 1756, were struck' 
off the strength of their Regiment at that Presidency.* Of the 
Officers so transfeiTed, Lieutenants Carnac and Yorke, and 
Ensigns Donellanf and Broadbrook, of H.M. 39th Regiment, 
received a step of rank in the Company’s Service. 

Major Kilpatrick, who had been so intimately associated with 
the Bengal European Regiment since its formation at Fulta rn 
1750, had died in the previous October, and Olive was now seek- 
ing a Field Officer of judgment and decision to command the 
Regiment. Just at this time Captain Govin reported his arrival 
in Calcutta, having been sent from Bombay to take command 
of the detachment of his Regiment lately absorbed into the 
Bengal Europeans. This Officer was known to Clive as jrossessing 
“ a high military reputation,” and as he was considerably senior 
to all the other Captains, Olive promoted him to the rank of 
Major, and appointed him to the command of the Regiment. J 

In stating that Major Govin was nominated to the above 

^ ' Regunental llecords, 1st Bombay European Fusiliers, 1759 ” 

t DoneUan was executed at Warwick, m 1781, for the supposed murder 
of his brother-in-law Sir Theodosius Boughton He was condemned on 
the evidence of his mother-in-law, who, through remorse, on her death- 
bed, confessed that she had administered the poison herself which had 
deprived her son of Me, and declared Mr DoneUan to have been innocent. 
— Wilhams p. 62. 

t Major Govin was re-transfeired to the Bombay Presidency in 1761, 
when he was appointed to the Command of the Bombay Emopean 
llegiment. 
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command some exjilanation is necessaiy ; for he was at the same 1768. 
time appointed second in command of the Bengal Army. 

In 1758 the number of troops employed in the Bengal 
Presidency was so small that the Officer second in command of 
the Army held also the command of the European Eegiment, 
receiving at the same time reports from all other troops. 

The Native Infantry liad but 2 European Officers to each 
Battalion ; sucli Officers, selected from the roll of the European 
Eegiment, were simply struck off duty ; as an instance of this we 
may quote the case of Ensign John Matthews, who was com- 
manding the 1st Native Infantry — which afterwards bore his 
name, Matthews ka pultun — when he was promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy in the Bengal European Eegiment, vice Moltimore, 
killed in action. 

Major Govin’s promotion to a Majority was considered by the 
other Captains in the Eegiment as a grievance; and, smarting 
under what they held to be an injustice, they made a strong and 
not over-respectful remonstrance to Colonel Clive ; who, believing 
that the ill-feeling towards the new Commanding Officer was the 
result of insubordination, refused to countenance their remon- 
strance. Captains Grant, Eumbold, Cudmore, Armstrong, Keir, 
Granger, Muir, Campbell, and Carstairs forwarded their commis- 
sions to Clive, and requested permission to resign the service, 
which request was complied with ; Clive reporting the 
circumstances to the Council in the following letter : — 

“ The remonstrating Captains have either wilfully or ignorantly ” 

“ misrepresented the nature of superseding. An Officer cannot be ” 

“ said to be superseded unless one of inferior rank in the same ” 

“ Corps be put over his head. Now I can safely aver that I ” 

“ never during the whole of my command, have done so by any ” 

“ Officer except in the case of Captain-Lieutenant Wagoner to ” 

“ whom I refused giving a vacant Company, as I did not think ” 

“ him deserving thereof. The incorporation of the troops having ” 

“ been determined on as a necessary measure the several Officers ” 
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1758. “ of the three different eatahlishments being now united were ” 
“ of course to take rank according to the date of their different ” 
“ commissions in the Siune manner as the Officers of the different ” 
“ Corps in Her Majesty’s Service when they happen to meet. ” 
“ Now as Captain Govin had been ordered here by the Presidency ” 
“ of Bombay to take command of their detachment without their ” 
“ knowing that such incorporation was to take place^ it is evident ” 
“ they could have no design of injuring the Officers of this ” 
“ establishment, as has been injuriously represented ; and there- ” 
“ fore to have sent him back after having been so foimally ordered ” 
“ here, would have been the highest indignity to the Council of ” 
“ Bombay, as well as to the gentleman himself ; and, as he ” 
“ remained here, he had an undoubted right to take that rank ” 
“ which the seniority of the commission gave him. The truth ” 
“ of the matter is, that most of the gentlemen who have been ” 
“ so violent in their renionsti’ances were grown sufficiently rich ’’ 
“ in your service to be desirous of any pretence of quitting it. 

“ They will piove however no gi’eat loss, as no services cjin be ” 
“ expected from men who have so little spirit and gratitude as to ” 
“ resign their commissions at this critical time and on ill- ” 
“ grounded pretences.” 

Captains Muii , Carstairs, and Campbell having expressed their 
regret, their resignations were cancelled, and they were restored 
to the service, but not without loss of rank. 

It is now necessaiy to turn our attention to events taking place 
in the Northern Circars. This countiy lies to the south of 
Bengal, and is now called the “Territory of the Nizam;” 
extending 470 miles along the sea-coast in the direction of 
Madras, and inland to a depth varying from .30 to 100 miles. 

The countiy known as the Northern Circars was in 1758 
completely controlled by the French, who, under their General, 
Count de Bussy, had in 1753 subdued the country ; dictating 
his own terras to the Suhahdai', and making the French practically 
the independent Governors of the Province. Bussy, at all times 
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jealous of the English settlers, had expelled them from this 1768 
territory. 

In April, 1758, the French General, Count Lally, assumed 
eommand at Pondicherry, the chief seat of the French Govern- 
ment in India. Lally, contemplating war against Tanjore, 
directed Bussy, with all his available force in the Northern 
Circars, to join him without delay, and to make over the 
command of his province to the Marquis de Conflans — who was a 
man deficient in the qualities lequisitc for governing a country 
which had taxed all the energies of Bussy himself. 

Count Lally was unsuccessful, and news soon reached the 
provinces of which Conflans had been appointed Governor that 
Lally had been compelled to make an inglorious retreat. 

Anandraz Gajapati, the eon of the Subahdar from whom the 
government had been wrested by the F rench, had for some time been 
heading a conspiracy for their overthrow, and he now felt that 
the time had arrived to act decisively. Haiderabad, the capital 
SSeptember, city, had been denuded of French troops, and certain measures 
1758 which Conflans had dictated had rendered the French super- 
vision irksome to the people. Anandraz, having assembled 
an Army of 3000 men, on September 2nd, 1758, captured the 
French settlement of Vishakpatanam, took the French Chief 
prisoner, plundered the factory, and hauled down the French 
flag. Knowing that war existed between the French and English 
in Europe, and hoping to obtain assistance from the latter, he 
hoisted the British flag, and at once dispatched a messenger to 
the Council at Calcutta infonning them what he had done. He 
pointed out that his countrymen were only anxious to rid 
themselves of the French control, and that with the assistance 
of a small English force he would drive the enemy from his 
country. 

The Council did not look with favour on Anandraz’s proposals, 
but Clive at once saw the advantages to be derived by a British 
•expedition to the Northern Circars, and determined to overcome 
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1758. all difficulties. Seeing that the state of affairs at Murshedabad 
was unsatisfactory, and Bengal threatened with an invasion by 
the son of the Emperor of Delhie, to denude the Presidency 
of European troops was attended with risk, but the importance 
of the undertaking, to Clive’s mind, outweighed all objections.. 
One thing was certain — Clive could not absent himself, and 
must therefore appoint some other Officer to command the 
expedition whilst he watched affairs in Bengal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Forde, formerly of H.M. 39tli Eegiment, 
had lately been sent from Madras to command the Company's 
troops in Bengal ; and Clive, entertaining the highest opinion 
of his judgment, coolness, and capacity, entrusted to him the 
military command of the expedition ; Mr. Johnstone being 
appointed by the Council to act as Political Agent. 

The troops with Forde comprised 5 Companies of the 
Bengal European Regiment under Captain Adnet,* with 
Captains Christian Fischer, Martin, Yorke, and Moltimore, and 
Captain-Lieutenant Patrick Moran ; t one Company of European 
Artillery, with 100 Lascars, and 6 field-pieces, and 2000" 
Sepahis. 

This force embarked on the I2th October, reaching on the 
20th the Port of Vishakpatanam, wheic it was augmented by 
Anandraz with 5000 followers — for the most part undrilled and 
unarmed — and 40 Europeans of different nationalities, with 4 
field-pieces, under an adventurer named Bristol; these latter 
forming Anandraz’s main strength. 

It was anticipated that General Conflans would have resented 
the capture of Vishakpatanam before the arrival of our troops, 
but he was timidly awaiting reinforcements in the strong Fortress 
of Mussnlipatam with a force of 500 French soldiers, 6000 

* Captain Adnet was one of those Ofificei-s who had been lately transferred 
from the Madras to the Bengal European Begiment 

t Captain Moran was one of the very few prisoners who had escaped the 
horrors of the “ Black Hole ” in 1756. 
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discipKned and w cll-armed Sepahis, and a Brigade of Artillery, 1758. 
with 30 guns, and about 500 Native Cavalr)'.* 

On the 15th October, Mr. Andi'ews, who had been dispatched 
October loth— 20th, from Madras to arrange terms, concluded the 
1758 following treaty with Anandraz : — 

1. — The Kaja to pay the extra expenses of the British 
Army during the time it shoidd be employed — £5000 a 
month — and pay the Officers double batta— £600 a month 
— ^these sums being payable as soon as the Eaja should be 
put in possession of the town of Eajamundri. 

2. — The Eaja to be possessed of all the inland territory 
belonging to the Country powers, but the Company to 
retain all the seoHJoast from Vizagapatam to Musulipatam, 
with the several towns and ports on that line. 

3. — ^No treaty for the subsequent disposal or restitution, 
wliether of the Eaja’s or the Company’s possessions, to be 
made without the consent of both parties. 

4. — All plunder and prize to be equally divided. 

After considerable difficulty carriage was provided, and Colonel 
jlec. let— 3rd, Forde commenced his march; joining the Eaja’s Force 
1758. on December 1st, and on the 3rd coming within view 
of the French Army, entrenched near the Fort of Peddapore — 
a position well chosen and commanding the high road. On 
the 6th Forde took jjossession of an eminence called Chambol, also 
Dec. 6tli— 9th, commanding the high road, and here he awaited an 
1758 attack, which on account of the enemy’s superior 
strength he was hourly expecting. Having waited two days 
and the enemy not moving, Forde determined to force him 
into action next morning by threatening his reiu’. In the 

* The troops under his (Conflaus') command “ were the most seasoned ”■ 

“ and the best disciplined of all those who served the French Company in " ^ 

“ Southern India They were the men before whom the famed Mahratta " 

“ Cavaliy had be*en scattered, and who, hut a short time before, had forced 
“ their way through the opposing hosts to relieve Bussey at Hydrabad ” — 
Malleson's History of the French in India, page 531. 
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1758 meantime a deserter from the Bengal European Battalion — 
probably one of the French prisoners* who had joined the 
Regiment after the battle of Chanderaagorc — persuaded 
Condans that our Army was composed mostly of untrained 
recruits; so, acting on this impression, Conflans sent a party 
of French soldiers with six light guns to seize a height which 
Forde had neglected to occupy, and which overlooked the 
British camp. Conflans intended to occupy this height under 
cover of the darkness on the night of the 8th December, 
and early on the following morning to open fire on the 
British camp. 

Both the British and French Commanders had ordered the 
contemplated movements to take place on the same morning — each 
ignorant of the other’s intention. 

Colonel Forde had arranged with Anandraz that their 
united foi'ce should quietly quit their ground at 4 a.m,, and 
move along the main road to Condore in rear of the enemy’s 
o.miii. The result of these manoeuvres would be that, when 
December 9tli, the Fiench fire should be opened at daybreak, Conflans 
1758 would find that the English camp had been struck 
and his enemy gone. Anandraz, thinking however that 9 
o’clock would do for the march as well as the inconvenient 
houi of 4 a.m., had not moved off tlie ground when the enemy 
suddenly openeil fire, which so accelerated his movements that 
they were turned into a flight. Conflans, still believing that the 
British foi'ce consisted only of raw recruits, naturally concluded 
that they had run away and therefore determined to pursue them 
and gain what he anticipated would be an easy victory. The 
Raja, thoroughly alarmed, had dispatched several horsemen to 
beg Forde to return as the enemy were pursuing him; but Forde, 
who had marched as planned, was far on his road before the 
messengers overtook him. The fugitives, however, now not far 

* Many of the French prisonei's taken at Chandeniagore were serving in 
the ranks of the Bengal European Begiment during this campaign. 
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behind, soon joined Forde, the united forces proceeding to 1758. 
Condore. 

As soon as the British force had occupied Oondore, the enemj 
appeared 1000 yards in then- rear moving towards Forde’s left 
flank. Orders were issued to prepare for immediate action. Forde 
placed the Eaja’s panic-stricken troops on his right and left 
flanks; next to them his Native Infantiy, and in the centre the 
Bengal Eiu’opean Battalion, with whom were Bristol's Artillery : 
the guns being placed on the right and left of the European 
Battalion. The British now advanced to meet the enemy, who 
opening fixe, Forde halted, his centre being covered by a field 
of corn which completely concealed the Europeans from view. 

The Sepahis on either flank — for Anandraz’s troops had by this 
time decamped and concealed themselves in a hollow — were in 
fuU sight of the enemy. Now the Native Regiments which 
accompanied the British force had, by Clive’s order, been clothed 
in red; the French, seeing the red coats, were naturally under 
the impression that the European soldiers had been placed on 
the flanks and the Sepahis — who usually wore white clothing — ^in 
the centre. Under this delusion. Conflans advanced his Frencli 
Europeans towaids oui 3nd Nathe Battalion; Forde, who at 
once saw the enemy were at fault, rode up to the 2nd Native 
Battalion to encourage them, but when these found themselves 
out-flanked, and pitted against the French Europeans, they retired 
in the direction of Chambole. 

The French, now thinking they had put the British Europeans 
to flight, advanced mpidly, obliquing to their right, but in so 
doing became somewhat scattered: Forde grasped the oppor- 
tunity, and directing the Bengal European Battalion to change 
front, took the French in ^ank, pouring a heavy musketiy 
fire on their disordered companies as they came up opjiosite 
to the British line. Nearly half the French Grenadier Ooml)an^ 
of the “ Battalion of India ” fell under our first volley. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise the French hurried back to legain the cow 
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1758. of their guns which they had left in lear. The Bengal European 
Battalion, elated with their success, now vigorously pursued the 
enemy, charging in echelon of Companies, left in front. Captain 
Adnet, who commanded the Eegiment, was leading, and Captain 
Yorke with No. 4 Company itos acting in reserve, to afford 
immediate assistance to any of our (jompanics needing succour. 

The French rallied at their guns and opened a hot grape fire 
on our advancing troops. Adnet being mortally wounded and 
Decembei 9tli several of our men falhng ; but the advance was nowhere 
1758 checked, the men rushing on the enemy’s guns, 13 of 
wliich they captimed, and again put the enemy to flight. 

In the meantime the 1st Native Battalion had been taking a 
leading part in the fight ; attacked by the French Native 
Infantry, i\ ho vastly outnumbered them; but our Scpahls held 
their ground with tenacity. 

The French Sepahis, seeing their European comrades in full 
flight and their guns captured, also fled, and oiu- 1st Native 
Battalion lejoined the Biitish European^. The 2nd Native 
Battalion, who had early in the day fled towards Chambole, now 
retuiTied to the field and joined the Biitish Army. Forde 
determined to rapidly follow up his succcs.s, and make a dash 
at the enemy’s camji. With this view lie attempted to 
induce Anandiaz to send some of his Cavalry ahead, but they 
wera .ill concealed in the hollow and refused to expose 
themselves to danger; Foide, tlierefoie, pu.shed on single-handed 
without his guns, which, on accomit of the muddy state of the 
roads, ivere left in rear ; our troops now sighted the French, who, 
with the intention of protecting their camp, had placed in position 
some heavy guns, and with these disputed the British advance. 

Foivle halted for his guns, deployed his Infantiy, and took up a 
position from which he could, at a moment’s notice, make a dash 
on his enemy : this movement had just been completed when our 
Artillciy appeared ; and the British Commander ordered the 
leading Company of the Bengal European Eegiment to advance 
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a,nd deliver a volley ; when the enemy fled, leaving his camp and 1758. 
remaining guns in our possession. The British Army now 
hotly pursued the French, who, thro^ving away theii arms, fled 
•or gave themselves up as prisoners of war. 

The loss of the French was 6 Officers and 80 men killed or 
mortally wounded, and 6 Officers and 70 men made prisoners 
or wounded; all these belonging to the French European 
“Battalion of India;” 32 brass cannon, 50 tumbrils and other 
caniages, 7 jnortars, 3000 draught bullocks, and all the camp 
equipage fell into our hands. Of the British, Captain Adnet 
and 15 men of the Bengal Em'opean Regiment were killed, 4 
Ofiicers and 30 men wounded, amongst the latter Mr. Johnson 
— political Officer — serving as a volunteer with the Grenadier 
•Company of the Bengal Europeans ; and about 100 men of the 
Bengal Kative Infantry were killed or wounded. 

Captain-Lieutenant Oswald was promoted to a Company in 
the Bengal European Regiment, vice Captain Adnet killed, 
and Ensign John Nollikins was advanced to a Lieutenancy. 

The Battle of Condore* is justly ranked by Colonel Malleson 
amongst “the Decisive Battles of India,” for it was a battle 
between the English and Fi’ench for supremacy in India. 

The Hindoos, the prehistoric owners of the Indian soil, are, 
and ever have been, a subservient race: mild, faithful, and 
obedient, but unfitted physically to govern or command. The 
Mahomedans had conquered the Hindus, aud reigned over the 
land until the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, the English, 
and the French appeared upon the scene as rivals. The 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the Danes were few in number, 
and, although they at one time held coirsiderable possessions 
in India, were soon eclipsed by the English and the French, 
who stood face to face, aspirants for the supreme power. 
These nations could not both govern India; the weaker must 
succumb absolutely. In Europe a peace would be a matter of 
* For remarks on the decoration “ Condore ” see Appendix A. 
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1758. treaty, but in India one of the rivals must retire, and the con- 
queror lemain supreme. Condore was one of the test battles 
which declared victory to be in the ascendant for the British j 
on account of their superior generalship, and the courage and 
perseverance of their troops. 

For this ascendancy England is indebted, on this occasion, to 
Forde’s generalship, and to the fortitude, endurance, and valour of 
the Bengal European Eegiment — the only British Eegiment 
employed on this Campaign. 

Colonel Forde’s success was due to the masterly precision of 
his strategic movements. Forde intended that the French Com- 
mander should fall into the trap of hurling his Europeans at our 
led-coated Sepahis, whilst the Bengal Europeans were lying in 
wait to drop down on their hostile flank. Forde kneie that his 
Native Battalion could not hold its own against the French 
Europeans, and that, retreating, it would be pursued by the 
French Cavalry, thus leaving the Bengal Europeans to measure 
its strength against the French European Battalion alone; that 
the former would be the victors he had no doubt, seeing that the 
French Regiment would be taken at a complete disadvantage. 

Condore formed only apart — an essential one it is true — of our bril- 
liant successes in the Northern Circars ; and, considered politically, 
it marked the first step in the decline of French jjower in India, 
as opposed to that of the British. 

The Cavalry under Anandraz were employed as scouts; smd 
om.' Ist Battalion of Sepahis was dispatched in pursuit of the 
enemy, followed by the rest of the Native Infantry ; Forde coming 
December 10th, last with the Bengal European Eegiment and Bristol’s 
1758. Artillery. Our advanced force reached Eajamundri 
on the morning of 10th December and occupied the town ; the 
French having vacated it on our approach. 

Several pieces of Artillery and a large quantity of ammunition, 
as well as many hundreds of bullocks, were found in the Fort ; 
these were reserved as prize — ^under the terms of the treaty with 
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Aiiiindi'az. On the same dai tluit oiu troops enteicdEajamundri 17ob 
a jjiirty of tlie Fieiicli fugitives were seen crossing the rivei with a 
quantity of stores, 4 field-pieces, and a howitzer, which they were 
landing on the opposite bank. 

No time was lost in dispatcliing a party in pursuit of the f ugitii es. 
Under cover of the Fort guns, lately captured from the enemj, 
boats were manned and sent acioss the rh er, on seeing which the 
French, completely deinoialised, left their guns and stores on the 
bank an easy piej to the Biitish. 

December lltli, Fordo nas now iinxious to push on as quickly as 
1758. possible to Mussuhpatam — the principal Fortress .uid 
town in the Northern Ciroars — where it was evident the French 
Army would attempt to make a desperate resistance, and gain 
time for the amval of reinforcements. 

General Conflaii'* had not wailed the result of the Battle ol 
Condole. As soon as he found he had been outwitted by Fordo 
he hurried fiom the field towai'ds Eajamundii, protected by a 
body of French Oaialry and Artillery with 4 field-guns, and next 
morning, Decembci 12th, he reached the Fortiess of Mussuli- 
patain, instructing, eii route, all hi' outpost Commandeis to follow 
him as quickly as possible. 

Forde was unable to piii’sue, Ins treasure being completely 
exhausted. Six thousand pounds only had been biought in his 
treasuic-chest from Bengal as ariangements had been made with 
Anandiaz that he should suppl} lus piopoition of the expenses of 
the campaign immediately aftei the capture of Bajainundri. Of 
the £6000, £2000 had alieady been lent by Forde to Anandraz 
for hie current expenses. This Chief's ciafty policy became now 
apparent. Anandraz wished to drive the French from liis terri- 
tories, but being unequal to the task, he induced the English, under 
false pretences, to undertake the hazaidous work, hoping afterwards 
to staivo out the victors and deiiie the benefit of their conquests 
for Iiimself. 

Forde was waiting at Bajamundri for the fund's which Anan- 

G 
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r/58. draz had promised, and ivere now due under the treaty ; but 
Anandraz sent messengers saying he was still tending his 
wounded and performing funeral services over liis dead ; so Fordo, 
hoping against hope that the wily Native would he shamed into 
fulfilling his part of the treaty, crossed the Godaveri. 

Our Commander was eager to follow up his victoiy before 
the French should have time to recover their defeat or obtain 
December 26th, reinfol cements from Pondicherry; but the Eaja neither 
1758 moi ed nor sent funds ; so Fordc, much to his disgust, was 

obliged on the 26tli December to recioss the river; upon uliich, 
Anandraz, thinking that Forde was leturaing to punish him for 
his pei-fidy, fled nfith his tioops to the hills, wheic they concealed 
rliemselvcs. 

The dilemma was serious ; for the F ronch had for some .time 
been besieging IMadras, bringing the ciedit of the British to a low 
ebb in the provinces, and FQi-de, without money, was unable to 
prosecute his nar. He, thciefoie, left a small force to protect 
Eajamundri and marched to a place called Peddapore, about 
10 miles from Oondoie, and there entrenched himself. 

1759. On hearing the state of affairs with Forde, hli’. Andrews, who 
liad been sent horn Madras to arrange terms with the Baja, 
came to Forde's assistance, lending him £2000. and then pro- 
ceeding to Anandraz’s hiding-place, which he leached on 15th 
January, 175V). 

The Raja ignored the former treaty — which he said he had signed 
undei’ a misapprehension — and Mr. Andrews was constrained 
JanuaiT 16tli, ♦f’ make a supplementaiy treaty by which Anandraz 
1759. agreed “ that whatever sums the Rajah should furnish ” 
should be considered as a loan, and that tlie revenues of all ” 
the districts south-west of Godavery which might be reduced ” 
“ should be equallj* divided between the East India Company " 
‘‘‘nd the Rajah. This anungement completed, Anandraz 
marched to join Forde’s camp, having agreed to as.sist the British in 
their attack on Mussulipatam ; at the same time pajung on account 
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£600, and giving bills for £6000 more, psu'able in 10 days-. 1769. 
Preparations were now made for a genemi advance ; Bristol, with 
his Einopean Artillciymcn and a poition of the EajahV troops, 
being left in command of the Fort of Rajamundri, where a depot 
was formed for our stores, sick, and wounded. 

Elur, a town nearly midway between Rajamundri and 
Mussulipatam, was I'eached on 6th Febinaiy, the French soldiers 
February Cth, who had gairisoned this place lia\ing been wthdrawn 
1759 by Oonflans as be was rctiiing fjom Condme. Here 
Foide umvillingly halted for Anandiaz, but the delay enabled 
him to detach a force to seize the French factoiy and tovn of 
Nai'surpore, situated on an island in the Delta of the Godaveii. 

On the approach of our troops the Narsurpore garrison of 1,00 
French soldiers and 400 Sepahis made their escape by water, 
and joined the French “Amy of Observation,” under Du Rocher, 
composed of 200 Europeans and 2000 Sepahis, encainped about 
30 miles from Elur, and watching Forde’s movements. 

Tlie Biitish detachment captured several guns and a large 
quantity of stores at Narsurpore, after which it leturned 
to Elur, whei'e it joined the headquaiter camp of the British 
Army. 

On the 1st March Colonel Foide commenced his advance 
on Mussulipatam, Anandiaz having by this time rejoined; the 
Zamindar of N ai'surpoi e, a witness to oui success, also j oining F ordc 
with 1500 men. On the 3rd the Biitish Ainiy crossed the lake of 
Miueb, Kolar, at this season little moie than a swamp, and on the 6tli 
1769. anrived before the Fortress of Mussulijiatam, which stands on an 
inlet about 1^ miles from the sea The south face of the Foit, 
resting on this inlet, is upwards of 500 yaids vide, rendering it 
pi'actically unassailable. Tlie three other faces of the Fortress are 
surrounded by swamps, varying in depth from 3 to 18 feet. The 
shape of the Fort w'as an irregular piuallelogi am, about 800 yards 
in lensrth and 500 In breadth; and on the outline of the works 
were 11 bastions, connected by curtains, the whole surrounded 
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1759 by a livoad wct-clitch. The toivn of Mussulipatam is about a mik>- 
and-.i-half from t!ic Fortress to the north-west, and connected with 
it by a cansewav about 200 yards from the only gate leading into 
the Fortress. This gate was defended by a ravelin and eaitb- 
w'orks, further strengthened, by a wet-ditch all round. A range 
of sandhills extended on cither side of the Fortress for about a 
half-mile inland, and ajiproiiched to within 800 vards of its walls, 
thus partially commanding the Fortress, and affording good cover 
to an attacking Amiy. 

Colonel Forde ivith his main force occuj)icd the sandhill on the 
eastern face of the Fort on whidi he erected 3 batteries, one on the 
south-western angle Avhich abutted on the sea, and near which our 
transports were at anchor with stores and ammunition : a second to 

March Bdi 95th, tbe north, and a third m the centre, about 100 yards in 

1759 of other two On tlic two flank batteries wore 

mounted 24- and 18-pounders; .ind in the ccntic 13-, 10-, and 
18-inch moitai’s. These woiks, commenced on the 7th, were not 
completed until the 25th of March. Whilst Foi de was construct- 
ing his batteries he received infonnation that the Ficnch Anny 
of Observation under Du Rocher was thi’eatening Eajamundri, 
Avhere money and much-needed supplies had arrived. 

It will be remembered that Eajamundri had been left under 
the charge of Bristol ; who load found that with the small force 
at his disposal it would be injudicious to attempt a defence. 
He therefore sent off the sick and treasure — the foimer tO' 
Vishakpatanam,andthe latter to the Dutch factory at Kokanara — 
vacating Eajamundri, when it was immediately occupied by the 
French. 

This movement, howei er judicious, involved not only the occu- 
pation by the enemy of Eajamundri, but the cutting of the British 
communication with their base ; and Du Eocher now proceeded to 
threaten Anandraz’s territories. This so alarmed our Ally that he 
refused to supply Fordo ivith further funds; and, indeed, so 
frightened was he at the aspect of affairs that he actually left the 
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British camp witli all liib followers ami jjiarched to ijiotcct his 1769. 
ow n domiiiions. But this was not all Conflansj feeling pei-fectly 
secuie 111 hib foitificd position, now only needed a poweiful ally to 
attack the besiegers in reai, and therefoie placed himself in 
connuunieatioii itli Salabut Jung, the Snbahdar of the Deccan, 
asking assistance. Conflans’ request i\as so leadily acceded to 
that Salabut ilung immediately maiehed to the lelief of the 
beleaguered Fieneh garrison with an Ainiy of oj,000 men, having 
pievioubly sent his commands to the Ihija Anandia/ and to the 
Zamindai of Xaisiirpoie to join linn at once with all the troops at 
theii disposal. 

The beleaguering force was now in gieat peril, entirely due to 
the duplicity and want of courage of Anandiaz. Had Foide 
been enabled to follow up his success immediately after the 
battle of Condole he would have met with feeble resistance when 
ho reached the Foi tress of Mussulipatam ; but the delay had 
enabled Conflaus to materially stieiigtlien liis position and collect 
his tioops, so that he had now at his disposal a laigcr and stronger 
force than the bcsicgeis. Xotwitlistanding these disadvantages 
the British kept uji a continuous fire from their batteries, doing 
considerable inj’iu'y to the foitifications , but the enemy were 
usually .iblc to repan at night the damage of the day; our 
moitaih, howcv'cr, destroying and setting on fire several im- 
poitant buildings in the Foitiess. 

Such was the state of affaiis when, on the 27th March, 
information was received that Salabut Jung liad arrived w'ithin 
tlnec days' journey of Mussulipatam. 

But Forde’s cup of difficulties and dangers was not yet full, for 
an incident now occuired wliich to a wealcer mind would have 
piobably piovcd fatal. Dissatisfaction had been showing itself 
amongst the troops, on account of their not having received their 
prize-money. It wsis perfectly true that the prize-money had been 
retained by Forde ; and, moreover, the soldieis had a grievance, in 
that .dl the prize w'as, bv usiige, the sole property of the captors. 
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1759. Bliilst the Company liad iiilecl that a moiety was to be reserved 
for the Goa eminent. 

It wa- under these circmustanccs that the troops determined to 
make a >tiiiid for what tliej* considered their just rights. Koav 
Forde w a^- not a coinmunicative man, and had not made know n 
to the soldiers the discouraging intelligence that he was hard 
pre.sacd for money Avith AA'liicli to supply theii daily lations ; that 
lie aiicl all the Officeis had given up thcii priAatc money to buy 
food for the troops ; and that, finally, the prize-money had been 
boiroAied fiom the tieasure-chest to supiih- the Army vAith the 
necessaiics of life. The dissatisfaction, however, broke into open 
mutiny : the Europeans of the force threatening to march away 
if theii demands were not conceded. 

Foidc knew that the men had a gidevance, and was prepared to 
acknowledge it ; so, telling them to nominate a certain number 
of deputies to represent their grnevances, he met them Avith 
much tact and judgment, and treated them with consideration and 
kindness. He made them acquainted for the first time with 
the true position , and told them that money was on its way 
fi om Bengal, and that as soon as it should aiTive the an ears of pay 
and prize-money should be distributed ; at the same time assniing 
them that he Avould recommend to the Government that it should 
1 cUnquish its moiety of the prize in consideration of the dangers, 
difficulties!, and privations the troops had so loyally endured. 

The men. more than satisfied, were delighted ; and the siege 
was prosecuted with increased ardour. 

But whilst Foide’s master mind had been employed in ovei- 
coming Avhat foreboded a seiious disaster, he had dispatched 
Mr J ohnson to Ajiandraz — ^now en route to his OAvn territories — 
to point out to him that he was exposing himself to great danger 
by separating himself from his alliance Avith the British. He 
Alarth i?8th— Apnl 1st, could not, obseiwed Forde, hope to escajie from 

1769 the clutches of both Salabut J ung and Du Eocher, 

but, returning to his allegiance and joining in tlie attack on 
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Mussulipatam, he would, as soon as the Fortress was reduced, have 1769 
all the countenance and support of the British. Anandraz, more 
lightened at Forde’s alternative than at the prospect of Du 
Bocher attacking his territories, returned ; and under instructions 
received from Forde occupied the town of Mussulipatam, now 
entirely denuded of the enemy’s troops. 

Forde’s next move was to place himself in communication with 
Salahut Jung, not with any hope of gaining him over, but simply 
to delay his maich, so that he could deliver his assault before 
Salahut could arrive ; and with this view he proposed that Salahut 
Jung should consent to receive a British envoy at his camp in 
order that he might be made acquainted with Forde’s proposals. 
This Salahut accepted, inf or ming Forde that he would remain at 
Baizwira until the envoy arrived. 

Forde was now determined to make his assault without delay; 
the more so, as he had just been informed that the ammunition 
for his heavy guns would not last more than two days. 

The plan of attack was as follows : — During the whole of tire 
7th April Forde’s batteries were to pour a continuous fire on the 
fortifications, hr the hope that they would elFect some breaches by 
which our troops cortld assault ; he would then can-y the Fortress 
April eth, stonn. But, to nrislead the enemy as to the real point of 
1769 attack, and to pre\ ent him from making repairs, our fire was to 
be directed equally against all the bastions. Anandraz’s force was 
ordered to attack the entrenchments at the end of the causeway 
irearest to the F ort, not in the hope that they would he able to storm 
the gate, but tluit they woidd employ the enemy in that direction. 

Forde resolved to direct his main assault on the north-east 
bastion, A, and at the same time to make a demonstration against 
the south-west angle of the Fort, J. For this latter pmpose. 
Captain Knox was to he sent with a strong body of red-coated 
Sepahis, who were, whilst making what nas intended as a feint 
only, to effect an entrance if practicable. There was a deep 
swamp round this angle of the Fort which was supposed to be 
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175?. impa-'^iiLle : Tjiit Fonle had a-^'ortaineil that at the pbb tide, due 
silxmt midnight, a passage <*(»tild be efTceted. If, tbeiefore, Knox 
(ould pa>sp the sivamp unpcn-ened lie might find this part of the 
enein_Ti'' position unproteeted. and effect an eti«T entrance. The 
]iortion of the Britisli Army to iii.ike the main attai'k — on tthieh 
the eiieeess oi failuie of the enteijiri&e ilepeiidcd — ^ttas fonned 
into three ditisions tindei f'ajitain Calleudei'" and consisted of 
.il'2 men of tlie Bengal Einojie.in Regiment, oO Artillerymen, of* 
'.lilors. and 70() Sep.ihis: of the three l)ivi'i<jij« Xo 1 nas eoni- 
posed of the Grenadier Company of the Bengal Euiopeans, and 
the GrcnadJei Companie' of the Scpahi Battalions with 'onie 
Aitillert’ Captain Fischer eoininanding • No. 2 Divi-ion consisted 
of the other 4 Companies of the Bengal Europeans, and 50 eiulors 
imdei Captain Yorke: No. 3 Ditidon being formed from the 
icmuiiider of the Sepahi Battalion'-, under Captain hlaelean. 

Tlie various parties ueie all under arms at 10 p.m on the 7th 
Apiil 7tlj, Apiil. and ns some extia time would he lerjiined by Captain 
1 ioD. Knox to effect this jias-age aero's the sw amp. lie w as divei ted 
to start somewhat earlier than the sToiiuing pain — .ind to main- 
tain ab'olute silence 

Colonel Forde ordered that the giand assault slimild ),e made.it 
midnight, and each Commander was to commence opeialions when 
h<> 'hould hear the big gong of the Fieneh FoitiC"- strike twehe 
oMoek. 

The main attacking party was diawn up in readines' to marcli, 
but was delayed on account of tlie incompreheii-ihle absence of 
their Commander, Captain Callcndei, who was nowhere to be 
found ; and, consequently, Cajitain Fischer was appointed to com- 
mand the main attack. 

* Captain Callender was an Officei of tlie Madras Army who had been sent 
to the Northern Ciream hv the Madras Conned with orders to assume 
Mihtary Command should the Bengal troops succeed in dnving the French 
from the Province It appears that the Jladras Government w ere fearful lest 
the Northern Circais should he annexed • hy the gentlemen of Fort WiUiaiu” 
to the Bengal Presidency. 
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All was now ready wdien, in the stillness of the night, the big 175') 
gong tolled out the expected signal. 

Captain Knox was now heal’d to open fire toivai ds the south- 
■west cornc) of the Fort, o])positc the bastions, I and J, and 
Anandraz, with his troojw, immediately i nshed along tlie eanseway 
filing in all directions and making a teriible noise, wliieh 
speedily atti acted the attention of the garrison, many of whom 
1 nshed to defend the entrance gate, F. 

The absence of Captain Oallendei caused some slight ilelay, .so 
that the centre Division was not quite up to time They had 
straggled manfully through the mud and water, but theii'progiess 
Avas nioi’c impeded than aided by theii haste; for they heaid the 
firing ahead wdulst thirsting to take their share in the assault 
Captain Fischer’s, the centre, Division first leached the breach, A. 
and charged up the incline; Captain Yorke’s on his right and 
Captain Maclean’s on his left, both replying to the fire which 
wms being poured on the centre party from the bastions, K and B. 

Fischer’s pai’ty had now gained a footing in the breach. Yoikc’s 
folloAving close behind ; and together they found themseh es on the 
April 8tli, lainpaits, when, tinning shaiqily to their left, they ehaigcd 
1769 captured the St. John's bastion. N. thus leaving the 

way clear foi JIaclean’s Sepahis, who, quickly following, scaled the 
Avails. Fischer, elated with his success, charged along the ramparts 
on the north face of the F oi’tress, iind. capturing the tivo bastions, B 
and C, pushed towards the raA'clin beyond the second bastion, 

C, commanding the causeway wheie Anandraz Avas making his 
demonstration. Fischer, looking over the remparts, saw a large 
body of French Eiuopeans in the lavelin, AA'liich Avas sepai'aled 
from the Fortress by the large heaA'ily-ironed main gate; he 
seized the opportunity, and, Aidthout a moment’s hesitation, ran 
along the rampart and dropping down close to the gate, E, closed 
and fastened it on the inside, thereby conqdetely isolating the 
French soldiers, now uselessly employed in aivaiting Anandraz’s 
expected attack. 
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176!) Fisphei’, now vptnrning towards the Ohurcliyard bastion, C, 
was to his amazement confronted by Captain Callender; who,, 
without in any way accounting for his absence, claimed the 
command by virtue of his seniority. This was accorded, and the 
party moved on ; but immediately afterwards Captain Callender 
was struck by a bullet which killed him on the spot, and Captain 
Fischer again assumed the command. 

We will now turn to Captain Yorke’s No. 2 Division, which, 
taking the diiection of the south or river face of the Fort, with 
the intention of sweeping along the ramparts on the east face, 
captured the St. John’s and Dutch bastions, N and M, at the 
point of the bayonet. Captain Moran, accompanying Yoike’s 
Division, seemed a light field-piece, near the Dutch bastion, M, 
which was now brought to bear with terrible effect on the enemy, 
ciowding the rampaits in front. Yorke had not proceeded far 
when he, observing a body of French soldiers advancing towards 
him along a road below the ramparts, descended with a few of 
his men, and braiely seizing the French Officer in command, 
told him the Foitress had fallen and peremptorily ordered the 
April 8tli, party to surrender. They, obeying without resistance, were 
1759 disarmed and sent under escort to the “ Oamelion ” battery, 
A, which had been captured early in the assault. Yorke now 
continued to move along the lower road, where he had captured 
the French party, under consideniblu annoyance fiom one of the 
batteries above, from wliich a hot fire was poured on the Biitish 
below. Yorke turned to attack them, when they ga’i e a final 
volley of musketry and, immediately afterwards suriendering as- 
prisoners of war, were disarmed and sent to join their fellow 
prisoners in the “ Camelion” battei 7 . Full of excitement at his 
success, Yorke pushed on to the ‘-Francois” battery, L, at the 
south-east angle of the Fort; but, as he approached, some of his 
men, passing near an “ expense ” magazine, raised a cry that there 
was a mine under their feet. The cry quickly attracted the 
attention of the whole party, who, calling out “ a mine, a mine,’’ 
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ilud in the opposite diieetion along the idiuparta. Yorkc was 1759. 
furious at seeing that the success of his last movement was placed 
in peril through tliis folly, which was lapidly dcveloiiing into a 
panic, rushed with his Officers after his men, and speedily over- 
taking some of those who had served uith him in H.M. 39th- 
succeeded in pcrsmiding them that it was a false alai in. The party 
hereupon foimcd up and chai’gcd the bastion, L, Yoike leading, 
with a drummer on each side playing the Crrenadiei march. But 
April 8th, delay had enabled the defenders to place a field-piece in 
1759. position; and when the piuty were within a few yaids of the 
bastion a charge of grape was poured on them, which killed the 
two drummer boys and several of oui men, wounding many 
others, including Yorke, shot through both thighs Yoikc’s party 
now retreated, carrying their wounded to the “ Camclion 
bastion. 

Oonflans during this time was at the Magazine, protected by 
the Grenadier Company of the Fiench Emopcan Battalion ; 
and made confusion more confounded by issuing contradictory 
orders, based on the exaggerated leports which weie con- 
stantly reaching him. He appears to have completely lost his 
head, and given himself up to despair; and now receiving a 
report from his principal Officers that all his batteries had been 
captured, sent an officer to Foide, who was giving Ids orders 
from the St. John’s battery, offering to capitulate on honourable 
terms. 

When this message was received Fordo had just leamt that 
his ammunition was nearly expended, but he, nevertheless, lejilicd 
that he would make no terms; the surrender must be absolute 
April 8tli, discretion, and if the garrison continued to offci 

1769. resistance he would put them to the snord. The result was 
that Oonflans suriendcred the Fortress unconditionally. The 
firing now ceased, and at daybreak the English collected their 
prisoners on the parade-ground, and placing them under a guard 
of 100 Europeans and 200 Sepaliis, with 2 field-pieces, the Britisli 
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flag ■was hoii'tecl on the staff, and tlie Fortress and town of 
^lu^Mihpatam passed over, h\ coiKpies-t, on the morning of the 
8th April. 17o9, to the East India Company.* 

Tlic British Aimy took piisoners 91 Euiopcan Officers and 
Civil Servants of the French Coinjiany ; 409 European soldiers ; 
and 2537 French Sepahis. 

The Fiench letuins showed that 113 Fiench Euiopcan soldiers 
weie killed, and that the British captured 120 pieces of heavy 
Ordnance. 

Of the Bengal Etu’opean Regiment, Captain Moltimoro and one 
Lieutenant — name unknown — were killed; Captain Yoike was 
severely ivounded ; and Captain Callender of the Madras Service 
— doing duty — was killed. 

The total loss of the Biitisli was 22 Europeans killed 
and 62 wounded; and of the Sepahis, 50 killed and 150 
nounded. 

Lieutenant Thomas Robcitsoii was pionioted to a Company, 
n<i,‘ Moltiiiiore, and Ensign John Matthews, and Fiancis Cozens 
to the two vacant Lieutenancies in the Regiment. 

Five llistiicts held to be .unongst the most valuable posscs- 
'ions of Fiance in the Ea&t Indies, with an annual revenue 
of £400,000, Avere AMeiichedfiom her and henceforward became 
possessions of the East India Company. 

Salabut Jung, six days attei the captuic of Mussulipatam, signed 

~ Colonel Broome, in hia “ llisc ami I’logress of the Bengal Army,” p. 
says — 

“ When the whole attendant circumstances aie considered — the numerical ” 
“supeiiority of the enemy, the stiength of the place, and the disadvantages” 
“undoi winch the English foice Avas lahouring, as also the great mipoitance” 
^‘of the conquest — few achievements on Indian record can he compared” 
“with this brilliant affair, Avhich is surely deserving of commemoration ” 
^ And it IS to be hoped that the corps, still in existence, which were” 
“ employed m that assault may, even at this late date, receive the distinction ” 
‘so justly due, and be permitted to emblazon the Avord ‘Mussulipatam’” 
“ on their colours and appointments. Tliese corps are the Royal Artillery, ” 

the Ibt Bengal European Eusihers, and the 1st Regiment of Bengal Native ” 
- Infantry ” 
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81 treaty confeiiing on the csiptort. the whole Circar of Mussiilipa- 1759, 
tarn with eight districts, as well as the Ciicar of Kizauipatanain 
and the districts of Konda^id snid Wakahnannar Ultimately 
the Emperor of Delhie, at the instance of Cine, granted tlio 
■whole of the temtory to Nizam Ali (the successor of Salahxit 
.lung), since rvhich time it has hcen known as “The Territorj of 
the Nizxmi,’* but the right of the English to these districts has 
never been questioned. 

Colonel Foidc ixtuv gladh dit-[)ensed ■with the services of 
Anandraz and his troops ; Init it is only just to record that the 
soldiers of his aimy did the work appointed to them during the 
siege and capture of Mussulipsitain satisfactonly, several of his 
soldiers being ■wounded iu maintaining their position on the 
cau.sewsvy which Foidc had instructed them to hold. 

It must not he foi gotten that the success of this civmpaign was 
in a great measure duo to Olive, who so traly estimated the value 
of the acquisition that he did not hesitate to accept the responsi- 
bility of ovenuling the decision of his Council and undertaking 
the defence of the Bengal Provinces with so few troops at his 
disposal. Clive also truly estimated the value of Colonel 
Forde’s* soldierlike qualities, but liad even Fordo been pitted 
against a French Commandci of skill and courage, he would hardly 
have attempted the siege of Mussulipatam with the small foice 
at his disposal, but he rightly calculated on the inefficiency of 
the French Commander, whose only ability was sliowm in his 
capacity for securing his pcrson:d safety. Fully admitting 
Conflans’ Incompetence, still Colonel Forde,*iXs Commsmder of the 
little besieging force in the Northern Circar«, must ex cr rank as 
one of the fii’st of English commanders. 

* On 14th October, 1764, Lord Clive addressed the Chamnan of the Coint 
of Directors, in the follow mg words — 

“Pray do not forget Forde, who is a brave, moiitonous, and honest 
“ OfBcer. He ivas offered a Jaghire by the Subah ot the Deccan, but 
“ declined taking it upon terms contrary to the interest of the Company 
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59 After the ca[)tuie of the Foltl•c^s of Musbulipatam the Biitisli 
Army in the Northern Circars was broken np, and the Eight 
Wing of the Bengal Europesin Eegiment returned to its own 
Presidency 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Clive marches against Shah Alam, and forces him to Raise the Siege of 
Patna — ^Invasion of Bengal by the Dutch — The Naval Fight against the Dutch 
m the nver Hugh — Colonel Forde defeats the Dutch land forces at Biderra — 
Clive protects the Dutch from the threats of tlie Nawab — Major Caillaud 
assumes command of the Army m Bengal — Colonel Clive proceeds to 
England, 1760. 

TIRING Febniary, 1759, Clive received an earnest 
appeal from the Nawab Mir J’afar for British 
advice, assistance, and troops. 

The Sliah-zada — Shah AlAm — ^who had rebelled 
against his father, Alain Ghir Sain, the Emperor of 
IFebruaiy, Hindustan, succeeded in collecting a numerous Aimy ; at the 
1759. head of which he was marching with the avowed intention of 
invading the territories of the Nawab Mir J’afai. Shah Alam 
had offered Clive large rewaids for the countenance and support 
of the British in his undertaking ; but n as informed that any 
attempt to set at defiance tlie authoiity of the Emperor, or 
any attack on the temtories of our Ally, Mir J’afar, would be 
resented by our Government. Copies of this correspondence were 
forwarded to the Nawab Mir J’afai, who was informed that we 
were preparing to march to his assistance ; and, to this end, Clive, 
February 25th, with all his available force, left Calcutta on the 25th 
1769. Februluy. He took with him the five Companies of the 
Bengal Emnpean Regiment left at Calcutta and Chandeinagore 
when the right wing of the Regunent went to the war in the 
Northern Circars, 100 European Artillery, and 2500 Sepahis. 
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1759 Calcutta and Chandernagore were now gmisoned by the sick 
and recruits of the Bengal European Begiment, a few gunnei’s, some 
lately-raised Sepahi levies and the Calcutta Militia and Volunteers. 

The British force, on reaching Murshedabad on the 8th of 
Mardi, was joined by the Nawab’s Army, under Mir J’afar’s 
eldest son, Miran, and on the 9th of April the united forces 
JIaicli— Apiil, arrived before Patna, to find that Shah Alain, who had 
1759. been vigorously assaulting that city, had raised the siege 
on hearing of the near approach of Clive’s Army. 

Shah Ahim had been leinforced by M. Law and his Frenchmen;- 
but his Aimy, composed of men of diffei*ent nationalities and 
conflicting interests, had become so demoralised, that Shah Alam 
was forced to take lefugc within the territories of the Kaja of 
Bundelkimd. 

Clive, having repaired the defences of Patna, injuicd dm’ing 
the late siege, now cleaied the countiy of the remnants of Shah 
Alain’s rebel Army, and brought into subjection several petty 
Chiefs in arms against the Naivab ; returning before the end of 
April to Patna. Here he left a detachment under Captain 
Cochrane, composed of one Company of the Bengal European 
Battalion ; a detail of Artillery with two field-pieces ; and five 
May— June, Companies of Sepahis, and, retraeing his steps, reached 
175i) Calcutta with his main force early in June. 

In reward for these services Clive received soiuctliing more 
than expressions of gratitude; Mir J’Afai iircsenting linn M'ith 
the Zamindari of those districts south of Calcutta which had 
previously been rented to the East India Company, and the 
income of which was £30,000 per aniiiun. These rents were 
afterwards a subject of contention between Clive and the East 
India Company. 

Notwithstanding the many advantages that the Nawab Mir 
J’afar had derived from his alliance with the English, he would 
gladly have thrown off the restraint which their protection 
imposed on his actions. 
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He had been compelled to draiv so heavily on his own resources,a8 1759 
Avell as on those of his friends, that the latter Avere being alienated 
from him; whilst the trade of his countiy w'as being seriously 
prejudiced by the supeiioi adA'antagcs which he had been forced 
to grant to his Calcutta patrons; and his revenues had been 
mortgaged to enable him to meet the claims constantly falling 
due under his treaties with the Council. Olive had forced Mir 
J’afar to feel that the patronage of the British was essential to 
his very existence ; a state of thraldom from which the NaAA'ab 
Avould gladly have emancipated himself. But hoAv was this to be 
effected The French had been rendered powerless by the loss 
of their possessions at Chandemagore ; the Dutch Inul not at any 
time been sufficiently powerful to render material assistance, and 
much of theii tiade, by reason of the many concessions compelled 
by the British, had passed out of their hands. 

But the Dutch, though effete in Bengal, Avere poAverful abroad ; 
Jane— July, and their Agent at Chinsnrah had applied to the Dutch 
1769 Governor of BataA’ia — the capital of the Dutch colonies in 
the East — to prepaie a powei-ful armament, Avhich, he represented, 
if landed in Bengal would enable them to wiest the paramount 
power from the British, and place it in their own hands. 

This scheme had been secretly submitted to the Nawab, and 
as far back as November, 1758, there had been an understanding 
that it should be carrried into effect as soon as practicable. Then 
came the threatened iuA'asion by Shah Alara, Avhen Mir J’afar 
was compelled to seek the assistance of the British to enable him 
to protect his menaced provinces; but now, this difiSculty 
overcome, the NaAvab re-opened negotiations with the Dutch. 

Clive had long suspected that Mir J’afar had entertained 
hostile propositions from the Dutch, and he AA'as confinned in his 
suspicions when in August a Dutch vessel Avith a nrunber of 
August, Malay soldiers anuA'ed in the river Hugh. Clive at once 
1769 infoimed the Nawab and solicited instiiictions ; when the 
latter prohibited the landing of the troops, and desired the Dutch 

H 
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1759. Governor at Chinsurali to co-operate with the English forces and 
prevent the landing of any foreign soldiers whatever. 

To allay suspicion, the Dutch Governor informed the Nawab, 
that the vessel causing such needless alarm had been driven into 
the river by stress of weather whilst on her way to Nagapatanam, 
and that she was merely taking on board supplies before 
proceeding on her voyage. 

Notnuthstanding these plausible assurances, Olive remained on 
the alert. He posted troops in the Fort on the river, with 
instructions to board all suspicions ci’aft, and, if necessary, detain 
them. A few days after, a Dutch boat containing 18 Malay 
soldiers was captured at “Charnock’s Battciy.” Under Clive’s 
orders the prisoners were returned to their ships which soon put 
to sea; but Olive was now fully convinced, not only that the 
Dutch intended to land troops, but that the Nawab was playing 
into their hands. 

In October, 1759, Mir J’afar came to Calcutta, avowedly to 
October, pay his respects to Clive ; but in reality to be near at hand, 
1769. as the Dutch Governor had infomed him that he was now 
prepared to strike. 

During the Nawab’s visit to Calcutta seven Dutch war vessels 
filled with troops arrived at the mouth of the river Hugli. There 
could now be no doubt of their hostile designs. The Nawab 
assumed an air of injured dignity, declaring liis intention of 
driving the whole of the Dutch from the country, and for this 
avowed purpose proceeding with his camp in the direction of the 
Dutch settlement of Chinsurah ; but halting on bis road at a place 
called Kojah Wuzeed’s Gaitlen, he summoned the Dutch Agents 
to wait upon him and receive his orders. The conference docs 
November, not appear to have been of a hostile nature, for on the 
1769. Agents going through the foim of premising that the ships 
of war should be sent away as soon as the season permitted, the 
Nawab granted them some coveted privileges previously denied, 
thus clearly proving that he bore no enmity towards them. But 
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■the Dutch ships, in place of taking their departure, moved furthei 1759 
up the river, and landed some of their troops ; whilst at the same 
time rcliahle infoimation reached Calcutta that the Dutch Agents 
were enlisting Sepahis at Chinsurah, Kassimbazar, and Patna, 
with the connivance of the Nawab. 

It was now evident that Mir J’afar was in league with the 
invaders, whose schemes to o\ erthrow the power of the British in 
Bengal were transparent to the far-sighted Clive, who at once 
correctly surmised that the Dutch with their powerful squadron 
would attempt to force a passage up the river Hugh, land thcii 
troops, and march towards Chinsurah ; all which eventuated as he 
foresaw. But the Dutch force had no field-guns ; they therefoie 
arranged with their countrymen at Chinsurah to attempt to 
supply the deficiency by effecting a junction with their main 
Army at a given point en route. It was not anticipated 
that any serious opposition could be offered by the English ; for 
the Dutch Euiopeans far out-numbered their enemy, and the 
Malay soldiers, who formed an important part of the Dutch 
expedition, were believed to he vastly superior in courage and 
physique to our Bengal Sepahis. These schemes Clive had to 
counteract, without causing umbrage at the Murshedabad Court. 

The force on board the Dutch vessels moving up the river 
consisted of 700 European Infantry and 800 Malays, all well 
November, fully-equipped soldiers. At Chinsurah the 

1759. Dutch had 150 European Infantry and Artillery and a 
number of Sepahis, who, in the event of a British disaster, would 
be quickly augmented by a part, or even the whole, of the 
Nawab’s Army. 

The English available force at or near Calcutta consisted of 
8,80 men, being a part of the left wing of the Bengal European 
Regiment, and 1200 Sepahis. 

But, notwithstanding this disparity in the forces of the belli- 
gerents, Clive had full confidence in himself and his resoiu’ccs. 

He immediately sent orders to the Commanders at our outposts 
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1759 and faetories to raavch at once towards Calcutta with every avail- 
able European soldier ; knowing well that though there was little 
ehance of these reinforcements arriving before a blow had been 
stnick; in the event of disaster or defeat, he would have some 
November, reserves to fall back upon. The Calcutta Militia, numbering 
1759. some 300 men, mostly Eurasians, were hastily embodied; 
and finally about 50 Volunteers, half of whom were formed into a 
troop of Cavalry, joined the English Army. In addition to these 
precautions, a fast-sailing vessel was dispatched to inform Admiral 
Cornish, cruising on the Arracan coast, of the state of affairs in 
Bengal ; and lu'ging him to sail up the river Hugh with all dispatch.. 

Clive’s next move was to prevent a junction between the 
Dutch troops on board ship and those at Chinsurah, for, until 
their forces should meet, their main Army was without field-guns. 
But here a difficulty presented itself; England was not at wai* 
with the Dutch in Em-ope, so that, until the imaders should 
make some hostile demonstration, Clive was not in a position to 
act offensively. This difficidty was, however, soon removed by 
the Dutch themselves ; who not only advanced towards Calcutta 
in defiance of remonstrances, but early in November sent a 
threatening letter to the Council, demanding that the British 
should forego their claim to the right of search, and that Dutch 
vessels shoidd at all times be allowed free progiess up the Hugh 
river To this communication the Council replied : — “ That the ” 
“ British, in retaining the right of search, werc acting under the ” 
“ordeis of the Emperor, and the instructions received from the 
“ Viceroy, Mir J’afar ; they, therefore, hadjno iiower to grant tlie ” 
“requests of the Dutch, but proffered their sei vices as mediators” 
“between the Dutch and the Emperor and Viceroy.” Tlio 
Novembei, skilled effrontery of tliis reply was worthy of Clive, and 
1750. it appeal’s to have had the effect which he most desired ; 
for the Dutch Commander, irritated to a degree, without deigning 
a reply, immediately attacked and captm-ed several small Biitish 
vessels lying off the Port of Fulta, and, tearing down the 
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Biltish colours, transfeiTcd tlie guns anti stores to the Dutch 1759. 
fships. Clive now reported the circumstances of the outrage to 
the Nawab, re(][uesting that the insult might be a\ enged without 
any Native interference whatever. 

Just about this time Colonel Forde and Captain Knox arrived 
in Bengal from the campaign in the Northern Circars. Colonel 
Forde was at once appointed by Clive to command all the 
Company’s Forces in the Presidency, and Captain Knox to 
command the Foit of Tannah and “ Cliainock’s Battery,” both 
November, river Ilugli. For*de, on assuming command, imme- 

1759. diately possessed himself of the Dutch position at 
Barnagoro, and, rapidly crossing the river with a small body of 
troops, marched, under orders from Clive, direct to Chandemas 
gore, to prevent a junction between the Dutch troops on board 
their ships and those at Chinsurali. 

During these events there were three Company’s armed ships 
lying near the mouth of the Hugh, and Olive had instructed their 
commanders to weigh anchor and proceed towards Calcutta to 
protect the town ; but they were unable to comply, the Dutch 
Squadron having sailed past them. The British ships, however, 
■weighed anchor and approached the enemy. 

On the 22nd of November the Dutch landed all their troops on 
the right bank of the river, ■with the evident intention of forming 
a junction with their fellow countrymen at Chinsuiah. 

Now, the Dutch invading Army having separated itself from 
its base on board ship, Clive determined to attempt to destroy 
the Dutch vessels before their Aimy could reach its destination 
on shore; seeing at a glance that if he could prevent its junction 
with the troops at Chinsm'ah he would have the whole Dutch 
armament at his mercy. 

This was our Commander’s general plan of action, and, as the 
invading Army w'as unacquainted -with the country, Clive felt 
that he would probably be able to take them at a disadvantage 
and crush them on their mai-ch. 
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1759 Knox -was at this time ordered to join Forde, vrlio had witlii 
him the main body of the British force, and Clive at once turned 
his attention to the destruction of the Dutch fleet. 

As soon as the Dutch troops had landed; their war ships 
dropped down the river, casting anchor at Melancholy Point ” 
In so doing they passed close to our three Indiamen, under com- 
mand of Commodoie Wilson, who made as if he intended to push 
past them and sail towards Calcutta, but the Dutch Commodore 
told Captain Wilson that if he persisted he would file on the 
British ships. 

Wilson east anchor, referring for instructions to Clive, who told 
him to demand from the Dutch Commander instant restitution of 
the British ships captured at Fiilta, as well as a full apology for 
the insult offered to the British flag ; and, in the event of a re- 
fusal, Wilson was instructed to attack the enemy. The demand 
Ifoveruber 24th, was made as ordered; hut the Dutch Commodore 
1769 treated it with scorn; so, on the 24th November,. 
Wilson weighed anchoi and approached his enemy. 

Wilson had under his command only three armed merchant 
ships— the “ Duke of Dorset,” commanded by Cajitain Forrester ; 
the “ Calcutta,” by Captain Wilson ; the “ Hardwicke,” by Cap- 
tain Sampson — these ships carrying amongst them 90 guns. 

The Dutch Squadron consisted of six ships of wai. The 
“ Vlissingen,” 36; the “Blciswyk,” 36; the “ AVelgeleegcii,” 36; 
the “ Prince of Orange,” 36 ; the “ Elizabeth Dorothea,” 26 ;. 
the “ Waereld,” 26; and the “Mossel,” 16. Thus the Diitcli 
Squadron was in strength double that of the English, both in 
nuiiiber of ships and guns. 

Captain Forrester led the British attack, bi-ingiiig liis ship, 
alongside the “ Vlissingen.” 

It was Commodore Wilson’s intention to liave brought up his 
othei two ships to assist Captain Forrester, but, the wind having 
suddenly veered round, they were unable to reach him. Never- 
theless, Forrester engaged Ids enemy with vigour, pouring on hitu 
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a furious cannonade, whicli after a couple of houi-s compelled the 1769 
“ Vlissingen ” to stiike. Just at this time the “ Hardwicke ” and 
November 24th, the “ Calcutta ” managed to come up, attacking two of 
^759 the enemy’s vessels; but they, declining the challenge, 
cut theii cables and ran ; whilst a third, in her hurry to escape, 
went ashore. Soon afterwards the remaining Dutch ships weighed 
anchor and retired fiom the fight. 

The “ Bleiswyk ” got as far as Ktilpi, when she was captured by 
the Biitibh men-of-war “Royal George” and “Oxford,” which 
opportunely arrived and secured their prize whrlst they were 
hastening to the protection of Calcutta. 

The victory was in every way complete. The battle had been 
fought wntli corn-age, skill, and judgment, and is undoubtedly 
“worthy to be compared with the best achievements of the” 

“ British Navy.”* 

The “ Duke of Dorset ” had nmety shots in her hull, but her 
loss in killed and wounded was considcr-ably less than that of the 
enemy. 

Clive had thus succeeded in destroj-ing the naval base of the 
invading army wdiilst it w-as marching to join its compatriots at 
Chinsurah, -who, it will be r-cmembered, were to effect a jrmetion 
and supply the much-needed Field Artillery. 

To effect tins object the Dutch Commander at Chinsurah 
determined to attempt to drive the British under Forde out of 
Chandernagore before their reinforcements, which had left Cal- 
cutta, could fuiivc. 

On the evening of the 23rd November the Dutch force left 
Chinsurah and, without opposition, occupied a portion of the city 
November 23Td— 24th. of CLumdeinagore; but, next morning, Forde, who 

1769 had been nursing his wr-ath all night, advanced 

against his enemy; and it is a strange coincidence that the 
belligei-ents met at the same hour that Commodore Wilson was 
attacking the Dirtch fleet off “ Point Desolation.” 

* Malleson. 
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1759, The numbers engaged at Chandemagore weie about equal ; but 
Forde had the great advantage of fighting on his own ground, and 
moreover his soldiers were used to hard knocks, whereas very few 
of the Ohinsurah troops had been previously engaged. The 
enemy were quickly driven out of Chandemagore — with the loss 
of those guns which would have been of such vital importance to 
the mainAi'my — and thrust back intotheir owntcrritoiy, crippled 
mid disheartened. The same evening Captain Knox arrived with 
220 men of the Bengal European Regiment, bringing Foi-de’s 
force up to 320 European Infentry; 80 European Artillerymen, 
with 4 field-pieces; and 800 Sepahis; as well as the small 
troop of European Volunteer Cavalry, well mounted and full of 
confidence. 

There were close at hand 150 of the Nawab’s Cavalry, sent 
from Murshedabad avowedly to assist Forde, but in reality 
they wore merely spies, with orders to allow the belligerents to 
decide the battle unaided, and then unite with the victors. 

Forde now learnt that the Dutch main Army, undei a French 
Officer, Colonel Roussel, was expected to reach Ohinsurah early 
the next morning, so he sent off an express to Clive telling him 
November 23rd, that if he were empowered to attack the Dutch main 
Army whilst m route he believed he coidd utterly desti-oy 
them. This note was delivered to Clive late at night as he was 
playing cards with his friends. Without leaving the table he wrote 
on the back of Forde’s letter, “ Dear Forde. — ^Fight them ” 
“ immediately, I will send you the Order of Council to-morrow.” 

This reply reached Forde early on the morning of the 25th 
November 25th, November, when he immediately occupied a position 
1769. selected with great care on the previous day. 

In front of this position was a deep, broad, irregular ravine, 
forming a natural strong defence ; an arid plain stretching out in 
front, across which the Dutch Army must pass. On the British 
right was the village of Biderra, which Forde at once occupied ; 
his left resting on a gi-ove of trees in which he concealed his 
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Artillery, supported by the Volunteer Cavalry, who bad been 1759. 
instructed to take advantage of any confusion occasioned by our 
Artillery fire. 

The enemy had no Cavali-y, and had found it impossible to 
move their heavy ship guns across country. In European 
Infantry the Dutch vastly out-numbered the British ; but they 
were deficient in every other branch. 

At 10 a.m. the enemy cniei^d upon the plain, when they saw 
the British Infantry drawn up to oppose their advance. Full of 
confidence they rapidly pressed forward to the attack, under a 
smart musketry fire; but their progress nns checked by the 
December 26tb, ravine and a halt w’as ordered, causing confusion, of 
1759 which Forde took advantage by pouring a murderous 

shower of gmpe from the grove of trees. The Dutch stood their 
giound manfully for a time; then, seeking cover but finding none, 
they were mowed down by sections. During the hesitation our 
Infantry charged down on the enemy, struggling in the ravine, 
and, aided by the small body of Volimteer Cavalry, put them to 
flight ; the Nawab’s Oavahy now joining in the pursuJt. 

The rout soon became so complete that only 14 of the enemy 
succeeded in reaching their destination. The battle, wliich is 
described as having been “ short, bloody, and decisive," did not 
last an hour, the Dutch leaving 120 Europeans and 200 Malays 
killed, and 300 wounded, whilst Colonel Roussel, 14 Officers, 350 
Europeans and 200 Malays were made prisoners. The position 
of the British had been so judiciously selected that their loss was 
trifling; whereas the Dutch, in an unknown country, fell an easy 
prey to the victors.* 

* The following la the account given by the Dutch East India Company, 
see “Grose’s Voyage to the East Indies," vol. II., p 376 — 

“ On the 25th, when the troops and other bands which on the 22nd before,” 
“were gone on shore, were, m their projected marcli, come near Chander-” 
“nagore they were there met by the Enghsh ; who according to their own ” 
“account to the number of 1170 were posted very advantageously, and” 
“provided with anumerons Artillery. No sooner were those troops come” 

■“ withm cannon-shot but they were fired on by the English, and though all ” 
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1759. Immediately alter the battle Forde occupied Chinsurali, 
meeting with only slight resistance. 

We have here an illustration of what important events have 
frequently resulted from battles in which only a few hundred of 
our soldiers have been engaged. The battle of Biderra, taken in 
connection with the naval fight, is one of the most brilliant and 
important military combinations in Indian history, but is seldom 
refereed to by English historians. The power of the East India 
Company was trembling in the balance when Foide on the 22nd 
of November left Calcutta with his handful of men to fight the 
Dutch Army. The Nawab Mir J’afar had fonned an alliance 
with our enemy, in the hope that their united forces might drive 
us from the counti-y at a time when so large a proj)ortion of om* 
Em'opean Army was employed in a foreign war. But Clive was 
equal to the occasion; his cool courage, great daring, and masterly 
strategy asserted the power of the British, and confirened our 
supremacy in Bengal. 

The Dutch — ^lately so subtle, so confident, and so overbearing — 
December, now appeared as humble suppliants. The Nawab, discover- 
1769 jQg ]jjg schemes to be rid of the British yoke had 
failed, turned upon his crushed accomplices with vindictive hate, 
threatening them, now that they were smarting and prostrate, 
with utter annihilation ; and doubtless he would have carried his 
threats into effect, had not Clive interceded in their favour. 

Mfran, who must have been close at hand watching the course 

“ the people were extremely fatigued by a very long march, which they were ’ 

' “ obbged to make for the space of three days , yet with much bravery they’ 
“stood the fire of the English, and though unprovided with any Artillerj’-’ 
“inarched up with a full and steady pace to the enemy, but meeting on’ 
“their way a broad deep ditch, which they were constrained to pass to avoid’ 
“being destroyed by the Artillery of the Engbsh, the troops in passing that’ 

“ ditch fell into some disorder , the English taking advantage of this ciroum- 
“ stance, redoubled the fire of their Artillery and Musketry, and the disorder 
“already ansen bemg thereby increased, caused the slaughter of apart of’ 
“those troops, another part was made prisoners; and the rest were con- 
“ strained to retire.” 
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of events, now appeared on the scene with 6000 Horse, to drive 1759 
the I’cmnants of the Dutch from their possessions in Bengal. 
Clive, on learning this, proceeded at once to Chinsnrah, and seeing 
he had nothing to gain by the extinction of the Dutch, whereas 
their presence in Bengal, as dependants on the English, might in 
the future be turned to account, arranged a peace for them with the 
Na^vab, restored to them their feictoiy at Chinsiu'ah, and engaged 
that they should retain all their fomrer privileges ; at the same 
time taking care that their wings should be clipped, so that there 
should be no fear of their appearing in the field as oiii rivals. 
They were to be allowed to retain in their service only 12,') 
European soldiers; and they agreed to pay £100,000 to the 
British as an indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

The Dutch and English Governments in Europe subsequently 
appointed a mixed Commission to report on all the circumstance^ 
connected with these affairs ; when it was recorded by the 
Commissioners that Clive’s conduct throughout had been 
marked by a prudence, judgment, and generosity entitling him to 
unqualified commendation; and that the Dutch Naval AuthoritiCi- 
were the unprovoked aggressors. 

We must now, though unwillingly, part from Colonel Fordo: 
who, though he had never held a Commissiou in the Bengal 
European Regiment, contributed so effectually to its honours and 
distinction. He was serving at Madras at the time Kilpatrick 
w'as selected for the command of the relieving force sent to 
Bengal ; and Clive hoped to pemranently secure Forde’s services 
in the latter Presidetrey. The opportimity presented itself when 
Major Kilpatrick died ; and Clive at once ajrplicd for and obtained 
Fordc’s services. He arrived in Bengal, 1758, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel; but the Court of Directors, for some un- 
explained reason, refused to confirm the selection. In the meari- 
tirrre, however, Clive Lad appointed Forde to command the 
expedition against the French in the Norrthem Circars; and. 
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filtliouffli learnt on his return that he had been dismissed the 
Service under orders from England, he consented, at Clive’s 
earnest solicitation, to undertake the direction of the military 
operations against the Dutch. Forde had fully demonstrated 
that he was a worthy successor to Clive, hut the Court again 
declined to confirm his appointment, and he returned to England 
a disappointed and ill-used man. It was ten years after that the 
Court of Directors realised the value of Forde’s services, when 
they attempted to make atonement by appointing him — with 
Messrs. Vansittart and Sciivfton — ^to fonii a select Committee 
to supervise aflFaii s in Bengal ; but the ship on wliich they wci e 
letuining to India was supposed to have foundered at sea, for she 
was never again heard of. In the Bengal European lleginient 
Colonel Forde’s name was a household woi'd, and his meinoiy 
was ever held in love, honour, and respect. 

Clive, whose health was broken and constitution impaired, 
now determined to seek in England the repose ho so mucli 
needed ; but, before leaving India, it was necessary that certain 
■changes should be effected both in the Civil and JVClitaiy 
departments. 

The appointment of Colonel Forde not having been sanctioned, 
Major Caillaud of the ISIadras Service was nominated to the 
command of the Bengal Anny. This Officer had performed 
distinguished services in his own Presidency, where he had 
displayed maiked ability; and his selection as Commander in 
Bengal gave universal satisfaction. 

In the Civil department Mr. Holwell, the senior Member of 
Council, applied for leave to visit Europe to seek rest after the 
unparalleled hardships endured and services rendered during the 
past four years; and the services of the other Members of 
Council not being available, Mr. Vansittart — a Mhdias civilian — 
was appointed Governor of Bengal. 

AU these arrangements having been perfected, Clive felt 
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himself at liberty to leave India; but, before doing so, he 1759. 
dictated the course of action to be adopted to oiipose the 
advance of the Shazada Shah Almn, who had again appeared in 
the field. 

In December Captaiu Fischer landed in Bengal with the right 
ning of the Bengal European Regiment, much reduced by the 
campaign in the Northern Cimtrs ; but in the previous October 
200 reciuits had joined the headquarters, and a number of 
Emopeans, Dutch, French, and Germans, made prisoners at the 
battle of Biderra, were drafted to the Regiment, bringing it up tO' 
its full strength. 

The force ordered to take the field agiiinst Shnh AMm 
consisted of 300 of the Bengal Em-opean Regiment ; 50 European 
Artillerjonen, with 6 field-pieces; and three Sejialii Battalions; 
under the personal command of Major Caillaud. The advance 
Division marched from Calcutta on the 26th December under 
Captain Thomas Fenwick, with whom was Captain James Spier; 
both of these Officers having been tranferred from the Madras. 
Ai-my to the Bengal European Regiment. 

Colonel Clive leached Murshedabad on January 6th, 1760, 
January, when it was arranged thiit a large Native force under the 
1760. Shazada Miran should join the British Army and take the 
field against Shah Alam. 

Clive now informed the Nawab Mir J’afai- of his intended 
departure from India, the intelligence being received with much 
misgiving. Major Cailkud was introduced to the Nawab as 
Clive’s successor. 

It was, at the Nawab’s request, aiTanged that 200 men of the 
Bengal European Regiment should be permanently quartered at 
Febniary 26th, Murshedabad for the protection of the Native Capital, 

1760. and all necessary precautions having been taken Olive 
returned to Calcutta, whence he sailed for England on the 25th 
Febniary, 1760. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

Baja Bam Nanan ^ves battle to the Emperor at Patna — ^Total defeat of 
'Bam Nariau and bis English albes — Dr. Fullerton assumes command — ^Amval 
of the relieying British Force, under Major Caillaud — Battle of Seerpore — 
Defeat of the Emperor’s Army — Kuddum Hussain, the Nawab of Pumeah, 
in reyolt — Caillaud, deserted by hia allies, defeats the Emperor at Belkoss — 
Defence of Patna by Dr Fullerton — Relief of Patna by Ehox — Captain 
Enox engages and defeats the troops under Kuddum Hussain at Beerpore 
— ^Major Caillaud gives chase to Kuddum Hussain — The Shazada Mfran’s 
death — ^The war suspended — Mir Kassim declared Nawab and Mir J’afar 
deposed— Re-organization of the Company’s European troops — Captain 
Torke defeats the Raja of Bhirboom, at Kirwah — Battle of Suan, M Law 
-and his French Corps made prisoners — ^The Emperor Mhah Altai sues for 
peace. 

INCE the campaign in tlie previous yeoi’ against the 
Shahzacla Sliah Alam a change of much impor- 
tance had taken place at the Court of Delhie. 
The Emperor, Alam Gir Sani, had been put to 
death by his Prime Minister; and, at the instigation 
-of the murderer, a puppet had been placed on the throne. 
Shah Alam, being the eldest eon of Alam Gir Sani and the 
-acknowledged heir to the thione, M'as now the Emperor of 
Hindustan, to whom all owed allegiance. But, although the pre- 
text of Shah Alam being in rebellion against his father no longer 
-existed, the right of the Emperor to interfere with the acts of his 
Viceroys was frequently ignored, or considered merely nominal ; 
so, as Shah Alam had when lie was Shahzada made war 
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1759. against the East India Company and tlieir ally Mir J’afai, no- 
change was no>v made in their attitude towards each other. 

In consequence of the influence which Shah Alam was enabled 
to exercise now that he had become titular Emperor, he had 
been enabled to collect an army of considerable strength ; at the 
head of which, towards the end of January, he threatened the 
city of Patna and our fortified factory near at hand. 

Captain Cochrane, of the Bengal European Eegiment, 
commanded the Company’s troops at Patna, consisting of 
100 Eurapeans under Ensign Winclebeck, with whom was 
Januaiy, another Subaltern — name unknown; 70 European Artillery, 
1760. with 2 guns, under Lieutenant Buck; 5 Comimnies of 
Regular Sepahis ; and 3 Local Companies,* under an Ensign. 
Dr. Fullerton was the Suigeon to the detachment, and there was 
also a Mr. Barwell, serving as a Volunteer. 

Raja Ram Narian, the Goveinor of Patna, who had been of 
doubtful allegiance during the campaign in the previous year, 
was now a firm supporter of the English and Mir J’afar. Bam 
Narian had, under Captain Cochrane’s orders, collected his troops 
from the district, and enlisted a consideiable number of Sepahis 
to act with the English detachment protecting the city and the 
Company’s factoiy. 

Raja Ram Narian held imperative orders, both from the 
Nawab Mir J’afar and Major Cailkud, the British Commander, 
not to risk a battle with the Emperor’s troops, but await the 
arrival of the British force, rapidly advancing to his assistance. 

Just about this time a considerable body of well-equipped 
Cavalry, commanded by a distinguished Chief named Rehim 
Khan, joined Ram Narian’s force. This acquisition made him 
numerically superior to the Emperor’s force, and as there had 
been several skirmishes between the rival Armies, which had 

• These Local Companies were frequently employed at our factories. They 
were composed of mercenaries of all nationalities Their Officers were some- 
times attached for duty with the Regular troops 
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usually resulted in victory to Kiun Narian, he was sorely 1760 
tempted to disobey orders by offering battle to the Emperor, 
and defeating him befoie the anival of the British reinforce- 
ments. 

Earn Narian had now under his command 40,000 men ; and on 
j the 9th of Febmary, much against Captain Cochrane’s advice, he 
moved out from his entrencliments and offered battle to the 
enemy. They, nothing loth, accepted the challenge, advancing 
fiom their camp and taking up their position in front of Earn 
Narian’s troops drawn up in three lines ; the English detachment 
February 9th, under Cochrane being in reserve. The British Com- 
1760. mander had fully determined that the Company’s troops 
should take no part in the action, unless it should be necessary to 
protect the Raja from injury or capture. 

After a little skirmishing on both sides a body of the 
Emperor’s troops made a gallant charge, breaking completely 
through the Eaja’s lines and creating much confusion amongst 
his platoons, some of which, thinking they had better secure 
their safety whilst there was yet time, deserted over to the 
Emperor’s side. 

Notwithstanding these defections the main body of Earn 
Narian’s troops manfully re-fonued, and now stoutly held their 
ground, materially assisted by the British in reserve ivith their 
two field-guns; but just when the scale seemed turning in the 
Eaja’s favour he found himself in considerable personal danger, 
many of his best Officers having fallen aixmnd him, and he having 
received several slight wounds. Under these circumstances Earn 
Narian sent a message to Captain Cochrane, begging him to 
come to his assistance, he being hard pressed and unable to 
retreat. 

Captain Cochrane held ordere that he was under any circum- 
stances to protect the Raja against personal injury ; he therefore 
at once proceeded to obey the call with his two subalterns. Volun- 
teer Barwell, and foiu* Companies of Sepahis. This small party 

I 
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1760 with much difficulty foiced their way up to the l^aja, who was 
February 9th, bravely defending himself ; but in doing so our loss was 
1760 heavy indeed, for in repelling the lepeated attacks 
of the enemy Captain Cochrane and his three subaltenis 
were killed, and our Scpaliis, finding that their Officers had 
fallen, broke and fled, quickly pursued by some of the Emperar’s 
Cavahy, who, chaiging amongst them as they were scattered 
over the field, cut them up piecemeal. A Sergeant of the 
Bengal European Regiment now, seeing the peiilous position of 
the Raja, placed himself at the head of 25 Sepaliis, and charging 
gallantly forward sccm’ed Ram Naiian, whom he escorted to the 
European detachment, they having with gi-eat difficulty 
maintained their position in reserve, attacked by large bodies of 
Cavahy on both flanks. The Officer left in command of the 
lesci-ve had also been killed, as well as Lieutenant Buck 
commanding the European Artillery. 

Dr. Fullerton, being now the only English Officer who had 
survived the battle, assumed command. Dr. Fullerton’s name is 
known to history as a brave, gallant soldier, and his military 
prowess never shone with greater lustre than when he brought 
the remnant of the Ram Narian’s defeated force into the city of 
Patna, not, however, without leaving one of his disabled guns in 
the hands of the enemy ; but, before abandoning it, he had spiked 
it with his own hand. 

The Emperor did not follow up his victory, or, beyond doubt, 
the city would have fallen into his hands. There is sorrrethint<- 
most touching in the record of this great sacrifice of life of the 
Bengal European Regiment; 4 Officers gave their lives iir 
attempting to perfonrr a simple act of duty; the Officer com- 
manding the Sepahi Infantry was also killed, as well as the oirly 
Artillery Officer with the foi-ce ; none were left but that brave 
man, Fullerton, who, when he saw all his comrades dead, manfully 
fulfilled the duty, to perform which these six Officers had sacrificed 
their lives. 
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Earn Nai’ian, full of regret, now busied himself in improving the 1760. 
defences of the city, and knowing that Msijor Gaillaud must be 
February 10th— 18th, hand, finessed to gain time. He sent to 

1760. the Emperor saying that he wished to enter into 

negotiations, but that at present his wounds prevented him fiom 
personally paying his respects. 

On the 19th of February the joyful news reached Patna that 
Major Gaillaud, with the British Force, was close at hand. In 
the meantime the Emperar, elated with his success in having, as 
February 19th— 20th, li® pleased to think, subdued the British Army, 

1760. contented himself with making only a half-hearted 

attack on the Gity, which he discontinued as soon as he heard of 
the near approach of the British reinforcements. 

Gaillaud was anxious to ofier battle at once, but Miran — com- 
manding the Nawab’s troops — ^luged delay j it was then aixanged 
February 22nd, O'lJ' attack should be delivered early on the morning 
1760. of the 22nd, and the British camp was advanced to 
within three miles of the enemy ; but a second time Mi'ran urged 
that his arrangements were not complete. Whilst our camp was 
being pitched on the newly-chosen ground, Gaillaud with a small 
escort rode forward to reconnoitre, when, finding that the enemy 
was not on the aler-t, he seized tivo villages about a mile in 
advance of his position. In each of these villages he placed a 
Gompany of his Sepahis, and in the luar he posted a suppoil; of 
400 men. The enemy, seeing this movement, made an advance, 
pushing forward some of their heavy Artillery, supported by 
Cavahy and Infantry. 

The British suppoi-t of 400 men were nowoi-dered to quickly join 
their comrades in the two villages, and a Gompany of Europeans with 
two field-pieces added to their force. Major Gaillaud at this time 
observed tlrat the enemy liad struck his camp, and was making a 
general advance ; a large body of his Gavahy being seen movinn- 
towards the two villages. 

The British force took position in immediate front of its 
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February 22nd, camp, and between the two t illagcs ; the Bengal 

1760. European Battalion in the centre, supported by 3 guns 
on either flank ; these again being flanked by 2 Battalions 
of Sepahis, foiining the light and loft cxticmitics of the 
line. 

Mlran liad been instmeted to place himself in real of, and as a 
suiiport to, the British foice — ^liis Cavahy extended i ight and left ; 
but in place of cariying out this arrangement — whicli lie had 
previously agieed to — he massed his whole force in close column 
to the light and slightly in leai 

The Emperor’s Aimy was formed into three Divisions, one of 
which now attacked the left of the British position and attempted 
to occupy the village of Scerporc ; but Cailland, tuming his guns 
obliquely, poured a sharp fiie on the advancing enemy, who 
hesitated. At this moment a troop of Shah Ahlm’s Cavalry 
circled round to the lear of the village, whore they were un- 
opposed, as Milan had, contraiy to oideis, massed all his troops 
to the right. 

The remaining fwo Divisions of the Emperor’s Army now' 
at tacked Miran’s troops wdth such earnestness that the latter showed 
February 22na, signs of discomfiture, inducing Cailland, with some In- 
1760 fantry and six field-pieces, to push fonvard towards the 
village on his light, to protect Mfran and his frightened Irre- 
gulars. The relieiing force advanced steadily until they 
wore about forty paces from the enemy’s Cavalry; wdien, 
halting and firing a volley, they effectually checked the ardour 
of the attacking force, and enabled Miran to lally his scattered 
troops. 

Our Infantry now fired a second volley, and, charging along the 
front of Miran s unsteady brigade, so successfully assailed the enemy 
that they fell into confusion ; when oiu’ Sepahis, rushing forward, 
engaged the enemy’s Infantry, who were driven back at the point 
of the bayonet, their Cavahy following under volleys of our grape 
and musketry. Miran s Ca\ airy, being now reassured, made a 
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successful cliaige on the fugitives, completing the work which 1760. 
our Scpahis had begun. 

The Emperor’s Anny broke and a geneial stampede ensued, 
their Officers in vain attempting to rally the men. 

Ill half-an-hour the field was cleared of the enemy, only the 
dead and wounded remaining to show wdiere the battle of Seer- 
pore had been foiiglit. 

The British now captured the enemy’s camp — which had been 
descited duiing tlieir hurried flight — and here, to their suiprise, 
February 22nd, our soldiers found and retook their own camp equipage 
1760. and cattle, w'liich had been looted by tlie enemy’s 
Cavalry, who had, oaily in the action, passed to the lear of the 
village of Seeiqiore. 

Tlie pursuit continued till nightfall, the Emperor with his 
fugitive tioops liaiing retired on the town of Bchar, sixteen miles 
distant. 

The casualties of the British were few ; but the enemy lost two 
of their best Commanders, as well as a large number of their 
troops. Minin was slightly wounded, and his uncle Mahomed 
Amir Khan was killed. 

Major Caillaudwas desirous of rapidly following up his success; 
but Milan, strongly opposing the measure, retired with his troops 
to Patna, wheie he celebrated his victory with much pomp and 
debauchery. 

It was tlie 29th February before Miran consented to rejoin 
Major Caillaud, and it was the 2nd March before the British force 
1 cached Behar, when it was found that the Emperor's Army had 
March 2ncl, left that town on the 29th February and was now rapidly 
1760 marching towards Bengal; thus the advantage which 
CaiUaud had gained at Seeipore wne hopelessly sacrificed by the 
wilful obstinacy of Mii’an. 

Our Amiy started in hot pursuit, Miran now realizing the fatal 
eiror he had committed. Shah Alum had got to our rear and 
was hastening to occupy districts which had promised him their 
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17C0 support. After four days Caillaud, having taken advantage of a 
rapid stream which had checked Shah Akim’s progress, came 
close to the enemy, and would hai e made a night attack had not 
hli'ran again proi ed obstinate. 

Tlic Emperor escaped a second time, and, taking a south- 
Maich CtL, westerly diiection, struck across the hills, still pursued by 
1700 Britithj Miran following. 

Soon aftci Major Caillaud and Miran hiul left Miushedabad to 
rclieie Patna — January 22nd, 1760 — information was sent to Mir 
J ’afai that Kuddum Hussain, the Nawab of Purneah — who owed 
■ allegiance to Mil J’afar — ^and several influential zemendavs were in 
iciolt, and had promised assistance to the Emperor, should he 
ap 2 )ear in their Piovinces. Under these eiiciimstances, fearing that 
the malcontents might attack the leai of Caillaud’s Army marching 
towards Patna, Mir J’afar proceeded towards Eajmahal, taking 
with him Captain Siiicr and the 250 men of the Bengal European 
liogiiiiont stationed at Muishedabad for its protection. But no 
sooner had terms been anangcd wdth Kuddum Hussain than Mir 
J’afai’s attention wnis diiectcd towards his Eastern frontier, 
whcie a laigc body of Maratha Caialry, under the notorious and 
dieaded chief Shcobut, had appesued with the avowed intention 
of assisting the Eiinicror if he should ajuiroach Mir J’afar’s 
capital. 

hhcobut exercised consideiable influence in Bengal, so much so 
that on his apjiroach the Council in Calcutta thought it necessary 
to embody the ^lilitia and dismiss all aimed Natives not in the 
sei'\ ice of the Coinjiany. 

Captain Fischer with 250 of the Bengal Eiirojican Regiment, 
4 light guns, and .300 Sepahis, were sent to reinforce Spier, 
Maicli,17G0 Cajitam \orkc— who had by this time recovered from 
his wounds— was ordcied to hold himself in readiness 
to take the field with 250 more of the Bengal European 
Regiment and .500 Scjiahls ; this latter detachment being at the 
Pi csidenc)^ 
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Captain Spier now Imcl under Ins command 500 European 1760, 
Infantry, 20 European Artillery, with 6 light guns, and 500 
Sepahis. 

On the 4th of April a junction was effected between Major ' 
Caillaud’s, Captain Spier’s, and Miran's foices at Mungulkote, 
the Nawab Mir J’afar still accompanying Spier’s detachment. 

The Emperor Shah Alam, who had been reinforced by the 
Maratha Cavalry under Sheobnt, was at this time at Maunkur. 
Captain Fischer, with 200 men of the Bengal European Eegiment, 
was ordered to march to Murshedabad to protect the capital, and 
Caillaud now moved in the direction of the Emperor’s camp. 

Caillaud Avas desirous of attacking Shah Alam in his new 
position, but klir .T’afar shoived what then appeared an unac- 
countable disinclination to give liis support, refusing to allow his 
troops to act on the offensive, and declining to accede to Caillaud’s 
April 6th, request for the loan of horses to mount some of his European 
1760. Infantry whom he Avished to employ as Cavalry. It now 
came to Major Caillaud’s knowledge that the NaAvab had 
secretly made overtures to the Emperor, and it was subsequently 
proved that before leaving Murshedabad he had proffered his 
allegiance to him, the British being left in ignorance of the 
negotiation. 

NotAvithstanding the altered circumstances Caillaud determined 
to attack the Emperor, AA'ith or Avithout his allies; and on the 
April 7th, morning of the 7th April he marched with his troops to the 
1760 village of Belkoss, opposite to the Emperor’s encampment. 

The attack AA^as led by the Bengal European Eegiment, who, 
under cover of our Artillery, rushed into the stream ; which they 
AA'ere rapidly fording, Avhen the enemy, after firing a few shots, 
set fire to their camp and hastily AA'ithdreAv; but the British, 
having no Cavalry, Avere unable to folloAV. The Emperor and 
his Maratha allies having eAaded pursuit, doubled round and 
returned towards Patna, AA’hich liad been loft under protection 
of Eaja Earn Narian with only a fcAv Sepahis. 
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1760 Knox, by tins time neai at band, was sent by forced inarches 
with his detachment of 200 llcngal Europeans, a complete 
Battalion of Sepahis, and a detail of Artillery, with 2 light 
field-guns, to assist Bam Narian; whilst the remainder of the 
field-force under Caillaud — ^accompanied by the Nawab’s troops — 
ictumed to Murshedabad, which they reached about the 2.)th of 
April. 

Patna was notv in imminent peril; for M. Law, nitli his coips 
of French Euiopeans — whose numbers had been augmented by 
April, our escaped prisoners and Fiench deserters — had come to terms 
1760. the Emperor tmd mai-ched to Patna, where he intended to 
await the arrival of his allies, and then cany the city before 
Biitish reinforcements could airive. But M. Law, after liavimr 
been encamped close to the city for some days, marched towards 
Beluii, where he formed junction nith the Emperor, when the 
united forces returned to Patna and renewed the siege with 
vigour. 

Di. Fullerton, again the only English Officer in the garrison, 
undeitook tlie general coiitiol of the defence; he had repaiied old 
April 10, bleaches and planted his guns in well-chosen positions; but 
1760 the besiegers, led by the French Europeans and sujiported by 
the Empcioi s and the Mai-atha troops, made such determined 
assault> that Bam Karian’s soldiers, completely disheartened, 
wavered in tlicir support. Tlie walls of the City had been' 
breached in several places, and the enemy succeeded at one time 
in planting the Emperor’s colouis on one of tlie bastions; when 
Fullerton and Ins gallant little band of Sepahis rushed to the 
rescue, and, captuimg the colours after a severe hand-to-hand 
fight, regained possession of the bastion. Just nhen help was so 
much needed a joyful cry was i-aised that relief was at hand 
A cloud of dust and the ghtter of the sun on bayonets nas 
seen on the other side of the liver; the shouts of the Europeans 
nnd the inspiung sound of the fife and drum were distinctly 
heaul, levivmg the spirits and hopes of the besieged, who, 
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luslilng to their deseited posts, defended them with renewed 1760. 
vigour. 

Boats laden with refreshments were sent across the river to the 
relieving party ; and Knox with the 200 men of the Bengal 
European Kegiment, Maclean with his well-seasoned Sepahis, 
and the Em'opcan Artillery ivith their field-guns, were heartily 
welcomed by the citizens : and Kam Narian’s soldiers “ gave up ” 

“ their apprehensions about an escalade and about an assault,” 

“ and said openly that now the English were within their walls ” 

“ the enemy would not dai’e to come to attack again.”* 

Knox with his Europeans had marched from Biirdwan to Patna 
— 300 miles — in 13 days; but his men, being fiesh and elated with 
their reception, at once marched through the city with their 
colours flying and dimins beating. 

The next day Knox attacked the enemy's advanced position, 
smprising them whilst they were at their midday meal, di’h ing 
them in confusion from their camp — which he captured, together 
April 26th, t^cir guns, stores, and ammunition — and retuiming 

1760. before sunset in trimnph to the City, he was received by 
the citizens with acclamations of joy and lelicf. The next day 
the Impeiial troops and the French corps letired to the village 
of Gyah Manpore. 

It is now necessary to refer to the movements of the Native 
force under Kuddnm Hussain, the Nawab of Punieah, who it 
will be remembered had in the previous month come to tenns 
with the Nawab Mir J'afar Khan. The conditions of peace 
May, 1760 gf fidelity which Kuddiun Hussain had made 

were all forgotten as soon as iCr J’afar Khan with his European 
detachment was out of reach, and Kuddum Hussain — ^tvho all 
along had determined to link himself with the Emperor — ^now 
busied himself in extorting money from his people to enable him 
to raise an Army. After a few weeks he had managed to collect 
a force said to consist of 6000 Cavaliy, 10,000 Infantry, and 
• Words of a Native historian, who was a witness to the scene desenbed 
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1760 . 30 guns, with which he marched rapidly to join the Emperoi’’s 
camp at Gyah Manporc. Major OaiUaud started In pursuit ; but 
Kuddum Hussain was well supplied with baggage, cattle, and 
elephants, so that the British were unable to overtake lum. 
Under these ciiTumstances Caillaud wrote to Knox at Patna, 
instructing him, if possible, to prevent a junction between Kuddum 
Hassain and the Emperor. 

Captain Knox now learnt that Kuddum Hassain had reached 
Hajeepore, a town on the opposite side of the river Ganges ; and 
Jnne 15th, having collected his force, which consisted of 200 of the 
1760. Bengal EurojJean Regiment, a Battalion of Macleans Se- 
pahis, and 5 field-pieces, crossed the river on the 15th June. 

Knox was accompanied by the brave Raja Shitab Roy, the 
commander of a choice body of Cavalry, who hod lately joined 
the British force. 

As the enemy under Kuddum Hussain were within 10 miles, 
Knox, in consultation with Shitab Roy, arranged a night surprise, 
but the guide misled them ; so, after a tedious march, they 
returned to their camp at daybreak. They had no time for rest, 
June 16 th, for the enemy appeared early in the morning, and Knox 
advanced to meet him, taking up a well-chosen position near 
the village of Beerjiore, and leaving one Company of Sepahis to 
guard his camp and boats on the left bank of the river. 

The enemy soon appeared in much greater force than Knox had 
anticipated, quite surrounding the Biitish force, which in all did 
not exceed 800 men. 

Knox formed his troops into a hollow square, receiving in this 
position several charges from the enemy's Cavalry, who were, 
however, repeatedly driven back, our squai-e being materially 
assisted by our Artillei-y ; but such was the numerical superiority 
of Kuddum Hassain’s foi-ce that these attaeks were continued for 
six conseentive hours, exhausting the little band of heroes, w-ho 
were at one time well-nigh overwhelmed. Captain Knox now 
sallied forth at the head of the Grenadier Company of the Bengal 
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Europeans, who dro^ c back the enemy, enabling the Sepahis 1760 
maintaining the scpiare to recover their position. 

Kuddum Hassain, finding liis attempts to break the British 
square futile, ultimately withdrew his army; leaving 400 men 
and .3 elephants dead on the field, and 8 hea\ y guns in our 
hands. 

The loss of the British was compaititively small ; a brave young 
Officer, Lieutenant McDowall, and 16 men of the Bengal Em’opeaiv 
Regiment being killed, as well as many Sepahis. Knox liad now 
June 16th, to learn that the company of Sepahis left to protect his 
1760 camp on the river bank had been ovenvhelmed and annihi- 
lated. The camp followers had rushed to the boats and pushed 
into the stream, leaving the Sepahis a prey to the enemy, and 
carrying the news to the frightened inhabitants of the city that 
the British force had been completely exterminated. Captain 
Knox pursued the enemy for several miles, until, darkness super- 
vening, ho reluctantly gave up the chase, and, crossing the river, 
returned to Patna. When the inhabitants found that, in place of 
a defeat, the British had gained a glorious victoiy, their joy knew 
no bounds, a Native historian iccowling that “ from that day 
“ the English acquired a reputation for determination and " 

“ invincibility that did them good seivice in many a subsequent 
*• action.” 

Knox, having replenished l^i^ camp, started next day to renew 
June ITtli, his pursuit of Kuddiun Hassain, who had of necessity aban- 
1760. doned his plan of joining the Emperor, and was pushing 
towards Bettea. 

On the 22nd June Major Caillaud and Miran airiv ed at Patna 
with their forces, so, Knox mid liis detachment having been re- 
called, Major Caillaud took up the chase. 

On the 25th the enemy were sighted, their movements much 
hampered by their heavy baggage. Caillaud prepared for an attack, 
the enemy opening fire from his heavy guns, and doing some execu- 
tion; nevertheless, the British advanced against Kuddum Hassain’s 
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1760 position, behind some \illages and a giovc of trees, which he 
abandoned on the ncai approach of our tioo])s. The enemy now 
June 2oth. finding himself opj)osed by a nnich larger force than on the 
1760 previous occasion when he was diiven from the field, fled, 
leaving in our possession a number of heavy guns and a great 
quantity of camp equipage. 

During this action IMiran disjdaycd his usual disinclination 
to co-opeiatc with his allies; nevertheless, Major Oaillaud 
followed up his victory, in the hope of gaining possession of 
the huge amount of treasure w'hich Kuddum Hassain was cany- 
ing off. 

On the 2nd of .Tidy the periodical rains commenced with 
unusual violence. The British Army were foiced to seek shelter 
July 2n(l, fi'om their watery fuiy, the camp being jiitched in a grove of 
1760 trees at the foot of the Nc|)anl Mountains. 

During the night the lightning flashed incessantly, and the stonii 
lagcdnith constantly-inci casing and alarming violence Miran, 
feaniig that his state tent, which had been jiitched in an exjiosed 
jiosition, might be blown down, moved into one sheltered by the 
trees, in which he was being shampooed by Ids body seivant, 
.July 2nd, whilst his Court stoiy-tellcr was lulling him to sleep. In a 
1760. moment tlie Slializada’s tent was seen to be suiroundcd by a 
blue flame, a v ivid flash of lightning illuminated thb scene, and 
when the fnghtened attendants airived three blackened corpses 
were found amidst the debris of the burning tent. So died Miran, 
respected by none and despised most by those wlio knew him 
best. He is justly dcsciibed as having been tainted with all the 
I ices of his cousin Snaju ’d daulah, without possessing one of his 
redeeming qualities. 

This event increased rather than diminished Major Oaillaud’s 
difficulties, for it was the custom amongst the Native Armies in 
India on the death of their commander to disperse to their homes ; 
and it was probable that Miran’s soldiers, knowing that their 
late chiefs interest had been more with Kuddum Hussain than 
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the British, would eithci go to their villages or desert to the 1760, 
enemy. 

Caillaud sought and obtained the influence of some of Miran’s 
Generals, but, the pay of the troops being several montlis in an-ear, 
the soldiers became insubordinate and thieatcned to forcibly 
July 2n(l— 29th, possess themselves of whatever they could secure, and 
1760 desert to their homes. Witli much tact Major 
Caillaud succeeded in cpielling the mutiny by promising to 
quickly obtain funds from Calcutta, on arrival of which the 
discontented troops should receive their aiTeais of pay; and it was 
ultimately arranged that he should command the united forces, 
pending orders fiom Murshedabad. 

Under the circumstanccb It was deemed pnident to discontinue 
the pursuit of Kudduiu Hassain; and Caillaud, therefore, retraced 
liis steps, the army reacliing Patna on July 29th, 1760. 

The monsoon being now at its height the war was suspended. 
Caillaud quartered his troops in the city of Patna, and the 
Empcior occupied a position at Dandnuggiir, about 30 miles to 
the west. 

But aft'ans in Calcutta — (»f which wc have of necessity for 
some time lost the thread — were in a very unsatisfactory state. 

Mr. Vansittart, the new Governor, had arrived from Madras to 
find that, although the payments under the notorious Mir J’afar 
treaty had tcmporaiily enriched the Company’s servants and 
citizens of Calcutta, the treaty had left all the eountry under the 
Murshedabad adiiiiiiistration in a dissatisfied and impoverished 
condition. 

In order to pay the instalments due under the treaty the 
Nawab had of necessity made such heavy demands on the 
resources of the wealthy nobles and bankers that theii allegiance 
was shaken ; whilst the cultivators of the soil, In many instances, 
were reduced to abject poverty. Tlie pay of Mir J’afar’s troops 
was much in aiTear, inducing them to desert to the enemy ; his 
treasury was exhausted, and his debt under the treaty had not j 
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1760 been fully discharged. But affairs wei'e not in a much better 
condition with the Calcutta Council, whose credit was at so low 
an ebb that they had been unable to raise money to pay their 
European Army ; indeed, at this time, the current expenses of the 
Goveniment weie only met by drawing so heavily on the Court 
of Dircctois in London that they were nearly dri\en into 
bankruptcy 

Under these cireuinstances, the Governor having sent for 
Major Caillaud to assist the Council with his advice, he handed 
over his command to Captain Knox, the next senior officer, and 
Septemter 10th, proceeding to obey these orders, an-ived at Calcutta 
1760. „ji the 10th of September, where a Commission as 
Lieutenant-Colonel was awaiting him, this piomotion ha^ing been 
awarded for his distinguished services in the field. 

On the death of the Shalizada Mhtin, Mir J’afar had 
recognised his son-in-law, Mir Kassim Khan, as heir to the 
throne, and as such he was deputed by the Nawab to welcome 
the new Governor, and assist in the deliberations of the Calcutta 
Council, Mir Kassim, who is to figure so prominently in this 
histoiy, being a master of intrigue and a shrewd politician, at 
once conceived the idea of converting the trust which his 
Soveicign had reposed in him to his own advantage. On the 
27th September Mir Kassim entered into a treaty with the Cal- 
cutta Council stipulating that he should be appointed Mir J’afar’s 
September 27th, Deputy at the Murshedabad Court, and as such should 
be endowed with almost absolute poweis. This ticaty 
concluded with what had become the usual provision for 
pecuniaiy payments to the contracting officials. The Membeis 
of Council were promised from £30,000 to £50,000 each, Colonel 
Caillaud* £20,000, and Captmn Yorke £13,400. 

On October 1st Mir Kassim returned to Murshedabad to pave 
the way for the approaching coup On the 3rd Mr. 


* Colonel Caillaud voted against the treaty, and left India before 
payments were stipulated for 


these 
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October lBt—20tli, Vansittart, accompanied by Mr. Wancn Hastings 1760. 
1760. and Mr. Lushington, reached the capital, and Mir 

J’afar was made acquainted with the resolutions of the Calcutta 
Council. The interviews which took place between the Governor 
and the Nawab — loth, 16th, and 18th — ^bore no fruit; so the 
latter was informed that he would be allowed only two more 
days to decide. Mir J’afar, terrified at the aspect of affaii's and 
feaiing that he might be assassinated at Murshedabad, rctii'ed to 
his palace on the opposite side of the river; and, as no communica- 
tion had been received from him on the 19th, Colonel Caillaud 
was ordered to proceed with 200 men of the Bengal European 
Regiment to join the troops of Mir Kassim and surround the 
Nawab’s palace. 

. The English soldiers occupied the centre square; and Mir 
J’afar was called on to formally resign in favour of Mir Kassim, 
now appointed by the English Deputy-Nawab and successor to 
the throne. These overtmes were refused by the Nawab; but 
Mr. Warren Hastings giving him to understand that resist- 
ance was useless, Mir J’afar declai’ed that his life would be 
insecure if he were left in Mir Kassim’s ])ower. At length he 
October 20th, consented to resign absolutely, the Council guaranteeing 
1760. his personal safety ; and, this liaving been done, Mir J’afar, 

the ex-Nawab, was conveyed under a strong escort to Calcutta, 
where some fitting houses were prepared for his reception, and a 
liberal allowance was provided by Mir Kassim, who now reigned 
in his stead. 

The newly-appointed Nawab had long since I’calised tliat the 
defects in Mir J’afar’s government were piimarily due to his 
obligations to the English. A system of dependence and thraldom 
had existed, Avhich had completely pai-alysed the late Nawab’s 
actions, and rendered him absolutely subservient to the Calcutta 
Council. Mir Kassim, therefore, determined to make a bold 
stroke for freedom. 

On assuming the Government the many Court favourites, who 
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1760 amassed fortunes to tlie dctiiiiiont of the btate Treasury, 
weie made to disgorge their ill-gotten ^\eaIt]l; tlieir estates were 
November— Decembei, confiK'ated ; and such sweeping lefoims intro- 

1760 duced that the Nawab was enabled very shortly 

after having assumed power to satisfy to a great extent 
the claims of the English, and to advance £25,000 to the 
Council to enable them to make a remittance to Madras, urgently 
rcquiied, and £70,000 for the ai rears due to the British troops 
at Patna. 

With this latter amount Colonel Caillaud returned to Patna, 
accompanied by Majoi Carmic — ^j)ie\ionsIy appointed by the 
Court of Directors to command the Bengal Anny, Colonel 
Cailland’s services being required at Madras. 

Before leaving Bengal Colonel Caillaud* made some changes in 
the organization of the Bengal European liegiment, now 1200 
strong, many of the soldiers being French, Dutch, and Gemians 
who liad pin chased their fieedoin by consenting to serve in the 
ranks of the Kegiment. With the approval of the Council two 
troops of Dragoons and one of Hussars were raised ; the troopers 
being taken fiom the Bengal European Kegiment, which was now 
in consequence only 1000 strong, including two Grenadier Com- 
panies. The newly-raised Cavalry were Officered from the 
Infantry, each troop of Dragoonshaving 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants, 
and 1 Cornet, and the Hussar troojr, called “ Tire Body Grrard,” 
haring 1 Lieutenant and 1 Cornet only. The experiment of 
mounting our Infantry soldiers and employing them as Cavalry 
did not prove a success, on account of the smallness of the under- 
bred Bengal horses, which rveie not up to the weight of the 
English troopers. A body of Moghul Horse, found to he far more 
efficient, was employed about this time with the English 
Anny, being engaged on the same system as Biose of the 

* Colonel, afterwards Bngadier-General, Caillaud retired from the East 
India Company’s Service on 17tli hbiich, 1775, when he resided at his seat m 
Oxfordshne, where he died at a very advanced age in 1810 
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Irregular Cavalry of tlie jjrcscnt day, but no European Offieers 1760. 
were attached to the Native CaA’alry. 

Soon after hlajor Caniac had assumed Cominnnd a circum- 
stance occurretl uhich produced a complete change in the 
system of the Mursliedabad Army. Captain Martin White was 
sent with a detachment of the Bengal Europeans and some 
Sejmhis to sup^uess an insurrection in Bhirboom. The Baja of 
that district, at the head of an Anny of 20,000 Infantry and 
.lOOO Cavalry, had taken up his position near the village of 
Kirwah, defying his Sovereign’s power. Captain Yorke, nuth 
200 Europeans and a body of the Nawab’s troops, had jrroceeded 
from Mursliedabad to join White, !Mir Kassim accompanying 
Yorke’s division. On ascertaining the enemy’s position, Yorke in- 
stnicted White to take a circuitous route and attack the enemy in 
rear, whilst Yoikc would assail him in front as soon as he should 
hear the firing of White’s party. This simple manoeuvre was 
executed with so much judgment and tsmt that the enemy, finding 
themselves simultaneously assailed both in front and rear, broke 
and fled ; leaving their camp, guns, and stores in our possession. 

This victory o\cr the Baja of Bhiiboom had the effect of 
tranquillising the whole of his Proiinces as well as that of 
Burdwan ; and is specially worthy of our attention, as it resulted 
in vast reforms being introduced by the Nawab into his Army. 

Mir Kassim, nho seldom ventured under fiie, had been present 
during our attack on the Baja of Bhirboom’s camp ; and, much 
impi’cssed with the great supenority of our tactics and troops 
oier those of the Native states, dctei mined, on his return to his 
Capital, to reorganize his Army and, as far as possible, introduce 
amongst them the English system. 

Major Carnac, now in chief command of our Anny at Patna, 
prciiared to pursue with ligour the campaign against the Em- 
peror Shah Alam, who had established his headquarters at the 
city of Behar, lulling with him M, Eaw’s French Coips. Camac 
experienced many difficulties on accoimt of the remnant of 

K 
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1760 Mi'i'an’s Anny clamouring for thcii’ arrears of pa £90,000 had 
been sent by Mir Kassim, in addition to the £70,000 whicli 
Colonel Caillaud had distributed; but still the Nawab’s troo]).s 
were somewhat in arroars, and consequently refused to march. 
Major Carnac, therefore, determined to take action wdth his own 
troops only. When he w’as at his first camping-giound, however, 
the dissatisfied troops joined him, having, in secret council, 
elected to seive with the British in their canqiaign against the 
Emperor. 

On loth of January, 1761, the united forces arrived at Suan, 
6 miles from Behar, on a stream formed by a branch of the 
Mahani river; and heic Carnac found the Emperor’s Aimy 
drami up on the opposite bank. Our Aitillciy immediately 
Janiiary 15th, opened fire, under co\er of which the British crossed the 
1761. riygj. ^vithout opposition, the enemy rc'treating amongst 
the dykes and tough ground formed by the changing course of 
the stream. The Nawab’s troops, as usual, icmaincd in the roar, 
awaiting the turn of events. 

Cainac now advanced, but the enemy continued to retire, 
although on three occasions they halted and took up fresh gnnmd, 
finally electing to eiicainp on the open plain. The British Aimy 
formed up for attack ; the Bengal European Ecgimcnt being in the 
centre, fianked on cither side by a Battalion of Native lufantiy ; 
the Artillery between the Europeans and Sepahis. A third Bat- 
talion of Native Infantry and a small body of Car airy rvcrc held 
in rear as a reserre. Our guns were now ]iu.slu“d slightlv foiavard, 
and a general advance made; but, the eneinC.- Cavalry attack- 
ing our line on both flanks, some confusion arose, making the result 
of the battle doubtful ; when, most opportunch , a rvell-directcd 
shot from one of our 12-pounder8 killed the Mahout and wounded 
the elepliant on which the Emperor was riding, and directing the 
movements of his Amy. The animal, norv freed from restraint, 
frightened, and wounded, rushed uncontrolled to the rear. The 
news that the Emperor laid disappeared from the field soon spread, 
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creating a panic amongst his troops ; who, in the absence of their 1761. 
Commander, were rushing about seeking orders, but finding none. 

By this time the British force had been re-formed, and our 
Artillery opened fire on the confused masses of the enemy, who 
began to give ground ; and, our Infantry charging, broke and fied 
from the field. 

M. Law, 3vith his French soldiers, endeavouring to check the 
flight of the Emperor’s troops, took up a strong position to cover 
their retreat ; drawing up his Infantry in line with his guns 
in front, from which he discliarged grape on the advancing 
British; but, as the French were occupying an elevated ])osition, 
the Bengal European Regiment managed to get below thcii fire ; 
and, charging up the hill, captured the Ficnch guns. 

The Bengal Europeans now advanced with shouldered arms 
towards the French Officers, 13 or 14 of whom stood by their 
Commander and Colom’s on the lising ground, with some 50 
French soldieis in their rear. The Frenchmen, weaiied with 
the vagrant, profitless life they liad been leading since we had 
■captured their possessions at Chandernagorc, seemed detci mined 
to sell their lives as dearly as possiblp; but, when they saw the 
English soldiers advancing with shoiddered anus, they were 
amazed at the generosity of their conquerors. Major Carnac 
now, ordering his soldiers to halt, advanced towards the French 
Officers ; and, saluting, told them he did not wish to tjike their 
lives, if they would suxTender. M. Law I’eplied that he and his 
■comi’ades would submit only on the condition that they might 
retain their swoi’ds; but, this stipulation not agi-eed to, they 
woidd resist to the last. The terms were accepted ; and M. Law 
with his Officers giving themselves up as prisoners of war were 
placed on their pai’olc. All our Officei-s now advanced, cordially 
sluiking hands with their prisoners, and the British troops 
wei’c max’ched back to their camp, where the Fx'cnch Officers were 
hospitably entertained by those of the English Aimy. 

The Emperor was soon enabled to collect his scattered troops. 
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1761 amongst whom there had been but slight loss ; and proceeded at 
once towards Patna, which he knew had been left but poorly 
piotected. But Major Caniac, intercepting him, forced him south 
to Winds those Disti'icts where for several months his troops had 
been encamijed, and where he was not welcomed on his return. 
Tlio Biitish weie now pressing on the Emperor’s rear; he had but 
a scanty supply of provisions, his treasury was empty, and his 
tioops deserting. 

On the 2nd of Februaiy, 1761, the English Army overtook the 
enemy, who attempted to make some show of resistance ; but, on 
Carnac f owning his force for attack, they all fled, not rallying until 
they had coAcied some twenty miles. The Emperor Shah Alain, 
February 2nd feeling his case to be hopeless, sent an express intimating 
1761 liis readiness to come to terms, and proposing tliat he 
should A’isit Major Carnac in person. The meeting took place at 
the town of Gvah, when an agreement was entered into, under 
the stipulations of which Shah Al^^m’s claim to be Emperor of 
Hindustan was to be acknowledged by the Company, and, for his 
maintenance, he was to receive from Eaja Ram Narian Rs. 1000 a 
day. Hostilities having now ceased, the Emperor, with Oai’nac’s 
permission, pitched his camp with that of the British Army, and 
the conditional treaty was sent to Calcutta for the consideration 
of the Council. 

A detachment of 200 of the Bengal European Regiment, with 
some Native Infantry, Artilleiy, and Cavalry, was ordered tO' 
remain at Gyah under Captain Alexander Champion and watch 
events in Behar; but, shortly aftenvards. Champion’s detachment 
took the field against a Chief named Ramghur Khan, who with 
his lawless troops had seized a Fortress and was devastatino- the 
whole district. The British detachment, liaving defeated Ramghur 
Khan’s Army, drove them back amongst the jungles and low hills. 

Major Carnac, with the main Army and accompanied by the 
Emperor, returned to Patna, which he entered on 14th February, 
1761. 
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The Emperor, on learning that the Calcutta Council would not 1761. 

Februaiy 14th, accede to his request that he should he escorted to his 
1761 capital by British troops and placed on his throne under 
British auspices, accepted the invitation of some powerful Chiefs 
who offered to join liim witli their troops, advance on Delhic, and 
seize the capital in his name. 

The Emperor, naturally anxious to occupy his throne, left 
Patna in June under the escort of these supporters; a British 
Guard of Honour accompanying him to the Bengal frontier. 
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S soon as the Nawab Mir Kassim Khan liatl assumctl 
the reins of govemment he introcluccd vast refonns 
into his military and civil dcpaitments. Three 
years after his accession to power he had dis- 
charged all state debts, and his revenues sliotved 
a surplus over expenditiuc. Tlie many gi-asping favourites who 
had suiiounded Mir J’afar’s Court had been forced to disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains ; and the Miu-shedabad army, formerly an 
expensive, ill-trained, badly-equipped rabble, had been remodelled 
into a serviceable force, vastly superior to the armies under any of 
the native rulers in Lidia. 

Mir Kassim, who had been a witness to the superiority in battle 
of ti'oops tmined by British Officers over those of Native Com- 
manders, detennined to re-fomi his army on the English system ; 
and for this pnipose engaged the services of some able adven- 
turers, on whom he confeiTcd military rank and titles. 

Amongst the men so commissioned were two whose names are 
well-known in Indian history; Beinhard, the Alsatian, called 
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“ Sombre ” oi *■ Siimru,” and Miirkar, the Armenian. To these 1762. 
men was entiiisted tlie remodelling of iCr Kassim’s Army ; and it 
io admitted tliat they performed their military reforms with judg- 
ment and skill. Under their supervision a gun faetory was 
established at Murslicdabad, where guns, after English patterns, 
and quite as serviceable as any that could be brought against 
them, were cast ; and the carriages, constructed with elevating 
screws and the latest improvements, were as highly finished as 
any in the connti \ . At the same time agents were employed at 
the ports to jjurcliasc any sen iceablc European guns offered for 
sale. 

Before the cud of 1762 Mir Kassiin had thus organized an 
army of 25,000 men ; the Sepahis equipped and drilled on the 
English system; a regiment of Artillery with a siege-train and 
batteries of field-guns, the Artillcr}'men being chiefly Europeans ; 
and Cavalry, comimsed of Northern horsemen distinguished for 
then* valoui' and skill in war. 

The Nawab had pioved himself an able governor, and worthy of 
the confidence which the Council had placed in him w'hen they 
elected him to the Subadarie ; but, although truly anxious to remain 
at peace with the J}ritish,Mir Kassim felt tluit he was strong enougli 
to maintain his independence. He w'ell knew' that the evils which 
had befallen his father-in-law, Mir J’afar, had been the result of 
his cringing, ser>ile attitude towiudsthc Calcutta Council; and he 
determined tlnit he would not allow himself to fall into a like 
error. He removed his Court from Jlurshedabad to Monghyr, in 
order that he might not be too closely watched by the Calcutta 
Council ; improved the defences of his new capital, converting the 
city into a Forticss of considersiblc strength, from whence he spoke 
with an authority and confidence widely different from the sup- 
pliant temis employed by Mir J’afer. 

The reforms Introduced by the Nawab Mir Ivassim had sub- 
stantially improved the w'ealth and trade of his country ; but their 
effect was considerably inanxid by the Calcutta Council having 
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1762. passed a rule that no country goods were to be allowed down the 
river Hugh free of tax unless accompanied by an official English 
permit. The issuing of these passes or pennits was assumed to be 
the private privilege and gain of certain high offic-iah in the Com- 
pany’s service, who, in many instances, had sold their interest to 
outsiders; so that it soon became imjjossible for the Nawab’s 
officials to discern who did and who did not leoitmiately hold 
these passes ; for it was only necessary to put on hoard a cargo- 
boat a few men dressed as Sepahis, and show the Company’s flag, 
to hold the boat exempt from the inspection of the Nawab’s cus- 
toms-officers. 

Mir Eassim felt that this enactment of the Council was an 
infringement of liia rights as Nawab ; placing his subjects in an 
unfair position, and seriously affecting the trade and revenues of 
his countiy. It was under these cireumstaiices that he le- 
jji’esented the hardships of the case to the authorities at 
Calcutta, and urgently called for refonn. Mr. Vansittart, the 
Governor, fully acknowledged and much regietted the evil ; but 
he had not the support of his Council; Mr. WaiTcn Hastings 
being the only member who eliaied the ojiinions of the Governor 
that the enactment of which the Nawab complained was a 
disgrace to British legislation. Soon, however, the wrong became 
so apparent that the Council w'cre forced into couirtenanoing the 
introduction of some measures tending to lessen the evil. 

With this view. Mi'. Vansittart, having obtained — ^what he 
believed to be— the full powere of his Coruicil, uas deputed to 
visit the Nawab at Monghyr and ari-ange terms. The Governor 
knew full well that his colleagues would not rrvtify any agreement 
for sweeping refoi-ms, which would deprive them of the pecuniary 
benefits acci-uing to them from the system, but he hoped, at any 
rate, to modify the evil. 

The terms arrived at between the Nawab and Mx. Vansittart 
stopped far short of the former’s reqniremerrts, but Mb' Eassirn 
reluctantly gave his consent to a trial, warning the Governor that, 
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sliould the amended regulations fail to affoid relief to his subjeets, 1762. 
he would proclaim free trade throughout his provinces. The 
■Calcutta Council, however, on being informed of the proposed 
terms, refused to give them even a trial; and the Nawab was 
irrfomred that the negotiation had fallen through. 

Mr. Ellis, an injudicious man of violent impulses, had lately 
been nominated to the Coirncil; but, notwithstanding these 
defects, he was unadvisedly appointed at tlris time our Govern- 
ment Agent at Patna, and thus brought irrto close communication 
with the Nawab at Monghyr. 

It soon became apparent that the Council were hastening the 
•country into war. They knew that their pr'edecessors had reaped 
rich harvests under the treaties wliich had placed the Native 
Rulers on their thrones, and they hoped to derive equal benefits 
for themselves, if they could find a pujri^ct who would accept the 
throne and meet the wishes of the Council by consenting to 
confirm the oiractrnent for the continuatron of the objectioirable 
passes. 

There was no difficulty in finding a candidate for the thrx)ne, 
should Mir Kassiin be deposed. Mir J’afar, the ex-Nawab, 
forgettirrg his bitter experiences, allowed himself to be again put 
forward; but, before arrangerrrents had been completed in Calcutta 
for his r esumption of power, the storar had burst at Fatira. 

When Mr. Vansittart found that the Council would not 
rrcccpt the terms he had ananged nith the Nawab, he persuaded 
them, before taking active measiu'cs, to send a deputation to Mir 
Kassirn asking him to modify his vicAvs, so that hostilities might 
be avoided. For this purpose, Messrs. Hay and Arnyatt pro- 
ceeded to Monghyr ; but on airh'al — 14th May — they found Mir 
Kassirn firmly resolved not to accept any compr’omise beyond 
tliat to AA'hich he had agreed with Vansittart ; so that negotiations 
again failed. 

But, Avlrilst the English Deputies wei c at Monghyr, the Nawab’s 
Agents at Patna reported that Mr. Ellis AA’as preparing to seize 
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1763 that city, and the rumour was apparently confirnicd hy the anival 
at Monghyr of a fleet of boats from Calcutta, containing munitions 
of war for the British troops at Patna. The Nawab ordered 
these boats to bo detained, and Messrs. Hay and Amyatt, although 
treated with respect, to be placed under snrreillance. 

An Envoy was now sent by Mir Eassim to the Calcirtta 
Council to lepresent the threatening attitude assumed by Mi’. 
Ellis, and request that the English soldiers on duty at Patna 
might be sent to Monghyr, so that ho might be assured of 
peaceable intentions. 

The Council declined to entertain the Xawab’s request, and 
indeed treated it as an act of hostility, and directed their Deputies 
to return to Calcutta forthwith. Mir Kassim, however, was bent 
on making one last effort to preserve peace. He charged Mr. 
Amyatt — ^before he had received the order of wlthdiawal — to 
proceed to Calcutta and represent to the Council the painful 
position in which he was placed by the hostile attitude assumed 
by Mr. Ellis, and the undisguised preparations which he was 
making for war. Mr. Amyatt, following the course suggested by 
the Nawab, started on his return journey to Calcutta; but he 
was assassinated near Mursliedabad, and his escort cither shared 
his fate or were taken prisoncra. 

Mr. Ellis, learning that the Nawab Mir Eassim was strensth- 
enmg his garrison inside the city of Patna, and that it was most 
improbable that peace would be preserved, determined to take 
June 25th, the initiative. Early on the morning of the 25th June 
1763. Ellis ordered the Company's troops, consisting of 4 Com- 
panies of the Bengal European Regiment and 2500 Sepahis, to 
forcibly take possession of the city. The soldiers marched from 
the fortified factory on the bank of the Ganges, and, scaling 
ladders being in readiness, there was no difiBculty in ascending' 
the imdefended walls and opening the city gates from the inside 
when the English, having gained an entrance, marched through 
the main streets of the city in two columns. 
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The Nawab’s soldiers on guard over the gates, not anticipating 176S, 
anj hostile movement, were completely taken aback ; and, hastily 
firing a few shots, some sought shelter in the back streets, whilst 
others fled into the open country. Mir Mehdie Khan, the 
Governor of the city, at once rode off towai-ds Monghyr to report 
to the Nawab what had occurred. A large building in the city, 
called Chetul Sitim, used as a hospital for our Europeans, was 
taken possession of bj' a party of the Nawab’s soldiers, who 
deemed it safe from attack, as it contained onr sick. 

The Nawab’s troops also held the Citadel, the gates of uhicli 
had been closed on the first alarm, the occupants afterwards 
refusing to suiTendcr. 

Captain Peter Carstairs, of the Bengal European Regiment, 
Commanded all the Company's troops at Patna, but his actions 
were controlled by the senior Civilian. Carstairs, who had 
previously done good service, held the reputation of being an 
able Commander ; but on this occasion, and during all the later 
operations, his actions wore neither soldierlike nor judicious ; 'for, 
as soon as the city had been occupied by the British, he, together 
with liis Officers, returned to the factoiy to breakfast, leaving his 
soldiers to create ha^oc in the town and plunder the shops and 
houses at their discretion. 

Mehdie Khan, huiiying on with his report towards Monghyr, 
reached Futwah, wheie he met the advimced guard of the 
June 2jth, Kawab’s relics ing tioops under Markar, who, hearing of the 
state of affairs at Patna, and that the Citadel was still 
holding out, pushed forward so rapidly that his advanced guaid 
reached the castem gate of the city in a few houi-s. Here the 
English had placed some Artilleiy and 2 field-pieces to protect 
the gate, which had not been closed, so Markar’s men, effecting 
•an entrance almost unopposed, overpowered the British Artilleiy- 
men, who, spiking their guns, hastily retired. 

By this time Markar’s main Army had arrived, and quickly 
poured into the city, the English troops — scattered in all 
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1763 directions, eager to loot — ^beiiig only too glad to seek shelter 
•vvithin the walls of the factory outside, where their officers had 
preceded them immediately after they had occupied the city. 

Markar possessed considerable military experience, having 
distinguished himself dining the wais in Holland, where he had 
learnt the importance of following up a \ictory with vigour. 
Immediately after he had rccaptuied the city, Markar icinforccd 
the Nawab’s troops holding out at the citadel and hospital, and 
then pushing on to the English fortified factory outside, sur- 
loundcd it with his European troops and kept up a continuous fiie 
on the buildings occupied by the English. 

Affairs inside the factory in a few days became desperate ; 
there was no hope of relief, provisions weie scanty, and as the 
English fleet of boats had been detained at Munger, theie was 
but a small supply of anmiunition. An attempt to effect a 
retreat on the neighbouiing factory at Bankiporc had proved 
futile, and the garrison came to the unwelcome conclusion that 
their piesent iiosition was altogether untenable, and that their 
only chance of escape was by crossing the liver Ganges at night 
in the boats kept close at hand for the use of the factory. The 
gan'ison escaped on the evening of the 29th June; and having 
landed on the loft bank of the river, maiched hastily in the 
direction of Chupra, from whence they hoped to reach the 
tcrritoiics of the Nawab of Oude, that Prince being at this 
time on friendly tenns nith the Company. 

Innncdiatcly the Nawab heai-d from his Governor, Mchdie 
Xhan, of the captuie of Patna by the British, and its subsequent 
occupation by Markar, he dispatched a second Brigade under 
Sumrii with orders that should the English attempt to escape in 
a westerly direction he was to cut off their retreat. The position 
of the English was not improved by their having crossed the 
river, for they were poorly supplied with ammunition and pro- 
visions, and the river, swelled by the periodical rains, overflowed 
its banks, making the country a vast swamp. 
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Sumru, with his Brigade, had jmshed along the high road so 1763 
rajjidly that he had nearly reached Buxar when, hearing of the 
escape of the English fioiu Patna, he crossed the liver Ganges 
near Arrah ; haning the progi-ess of the fugitives in fiont, whilst 
Markar, with his Brigade, was pressing on their rear. The English, 
however, managed on Jrdv Ist to reach the village of Manji, 
where the}' sighted Siiiiiru's Division. Had Clive been in 
command, he might — indeed, he would — have tiimiiphed ; it was 
just the kind of hopeless position that placed Clive on his mettle, 
but Carstairs was a r cry different stamp of man, and lately he liad 
clearly demonstrated that he was not to be trusted on a great 
emergency. Had Carstairs made a hold dash at Sumni’s Dhision 
in front, he might have forced him back and gained the torvn of 
Chupi'a; or, had he on the pi’evioris day turned on his jmrsuers, 
ho might have beaten them back and retaken the city of Patna, 
left by Markar poorly protected ; but he had hesitated to take 
either course, and ultiiiiatcly allowed the enemy, pressing on hhn 
in front and rear, to take the initiatirc. Carstairs seized a position 
near the village of Manji, nlreie he placed his four Companies of 
the Bengal Europeans on some idsing ground, supported on his 
hanks and rear by his Sepalii Battalions, who made soiirc gallant 
charges, headed by Caistair’s^ and seven or eight of his Eiii’o- 
])can Officers all of whom were soort shot down; wherr several of 
July 1st, the French soldiers who Irad taken ser-vice in the Bengal 
1763 European Regiment, lookup on the battle as lost, deserted 
over to their corrrpatriots under Sumru aird Markar. Further 
resistarree was now coirsidored hopele.ss ; and the Brltiv'<h who had 
srrrvived the enenr} ’s oirslaught were made prisoners.f Many of 

* Captain Carstairs was probahly severely wounded at the Battle of Manji, 
as ho died on the road befoie the prisoners reached Patna . — Militmy 
Calendai , vol II , p. 74. 

t Many years afterwards a quantity of the Company’s muskets, issued in 
1761, were discovered buried near the place where the Battle of Manji was 
fought It IS probable that the liuropean soldiers buried their arms before 
they were made prisoners. 
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1763. the Scpahis, believing that the power r)f the British was on the 
wane, agreed to take service Avitli the Nawab; and those who 
refused were stripped of their regimentals and sent to their 
July .Si'fl, homes. The English — civilians, officers, and soldiers — were 
1763 now marched hack to Patna, and confined in the Chetul 
Situn, where they were placed under a strong guard and kept 
close prisoners. 

Eaily in July, 1763, alaiming imnours flew about in the 
Calcutta bazaar that a fatal disaster had befallen the British arms 
at Patna. No reliable intelligence had been received by the 
July 7tli, Council, but on the 7th a letter reached the Governor from 
1763. ]VIir Kassim, full of reproaches and sai-casms, saying, that Mr. 
Ellis had “ in consequence of liis inwaiJ friendship favouicd me ” 
“ in this fmy and slaughter, with all the muskets and cannon of ” 
“ his Army, and is himself relieved of his burden.” 

This letter was believed to imply tliat war liad not only been 
precipitated at Patna, but tliat Mir Kassim’s troops had gained 
possession of all the British aims and munitions of war ; and, next 
day, reliable information was received tliat Kassimbazar, but 
weakly gairisoned, was invested by the Nawab’s troops. 

It nas now evident that we were on the eve of a great war; 
and preparations to act on the offensive were cpiickly undertaken. 

.Vt this time the Bengal European Battalion consisted of two 
Grcmulier and ten Battalion Companies — each having .55 rank and 
file ; but only a few of these were available for active service. 
Four Companies, as alicady mentioned, were at Patna under Cap- 
tain Carstairs ; three at J cssalore under Captain Champion ; two 
at .kmboa under Captain Knox; leaving only three Companies 
at or near Calcutta under their several Cajitains. 

ill addition, there was attached to the Bengal European 
Battalion a Company of French Rangers, commanded by 
Eiciiteiiant Claude ^lartinc.* These had deserted in a body 

* ]t was this Officer who bmlt the “ Martinierea” at Lucknow and 
Calcutta. 
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1768. from the French Army and taken sen ice with the English after 
the siege of Pondicheiry, and, as a precaution, were sent by the 
Madias Govcniinent for scivice in Bengal. 

In addition to the Bengal Europeans there were, quartered in 
Fort William,* H.M. 84th Ecgiinent, lately aiiived, only 
about 400 strong, the Company’s European Cavahy, and two- 
Companies of European Artillery with 10 field-guns ; making a 
total of only 850 Eurojieans ai ailablc for service in the field, aiuJ 
about 1500 Sepahis. 

For the protection of Cliandeinagorc and Calcutta, 80 sick 
Europeans, a few Aitillei-jnnen, and a company of Invalids, with 
a detachment of Native Infantry, were all the Regular troops 
which could be spared; but the Militia and Volunteers were- 
embodied and placed on garrison duty. 

Notwithstanding that every exeition was made to prepare the" 
Army quickly for the field, it was not until the 5th July that 
July 5th, Majoi Adams — ^lately appointed to the chief command of the- 
1763 Bengal Aimy — ciosscd the river Hugli. 

A treaty had been previously concluded between the Calcutta 
Council and Mir J’afar Klian — ^the Nawab-elect — and under the 
articles of which ho was proclaimed a second time Nawab of Bengal, 
Behar, and Oiissa ; all privileges previously granted to the English 
were confirmed — including the obnoxious passnotes; it was agreed 
that the expenses of the coming war should be borne by the Native 
Government ; and Mir Kassim Klian was proclaimed a lebeL 

On the 17th July Mir .T’afai Khan joined Major Adams’s Army 
with such of his followers and soldiei-s as he had been able to collect. 

The first action of the Campaign was fought by Lieutenant 
William Glenn, commanding some Sergeants of the Bengal 
European Battalion, a detail of Artillery with six guns, and the 
2nd Burdwan Battalion. He had under escort £20,000 in specie, 
as well as supplies of cattle and grain for the headquarter Army. 

* This was the new Fort (also called « Fort William”) whieh was situated 
on the esplanade to the south-west of Calcutta, just completed. 
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This slender force reached the river Adji on the 17th July, 1763. 
when it was attacked by an Army of 17,000 men, Cavalry and 
Infantry, but fortunately without Artillery, Glenn chose his 
position on some nsing ground, intersected by ravines, which he 
July 17th, I’iglitly conjectuied would prove a difficulty to the attacking 
Cavalry. His treasure and cattle he placed in his rear. 

Here Glenn awaited the enemy, who made a determined advance, 
hoping by sheer weight to crash the weaker force, but the 
English Artilleiymen served them guns so effectively that the 
masses of tire enemy, who again and again came to the charge, 
were successfully repelled; every onset was received with a 
deadly discharge of grape and musketry ; but, as the enemy fell, 
the gaps in their ranks were r-epaired by their reserves. Three 
times the guns* and treasure were captured by the enemy, and 
as often nmenched from their gr'asp by the determined charges 
of our Sepahis, nobly led by the Sergeants of the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, all of whom were killed whilst assisting in the 
recapture of their convoy. 

After four hours’ hard fighting, the enemy drew off, lea'vung in 
the ravines marry of their dead aird mortally wounded. Glenn, with 
his gallant little band, was irow complete master of the position, 
having preserved his treasrrre and commissariat irrtact. He then 
followed up his success by mar'chiirg on the Fori; of Kutwah, 
which he captured the same evening, the enemy showing but 
slight resistance. Here Glenn found a vast store of grain and a 
large number of cattle, which he added to his convoy; and, 
crossing the Bhagirathi river the next day, joined the Head- 
quar*ter Army under Major Adams, which was encamped on the 
left bank, with a strong body of the enemy’s Cavalry waiting to 
opjrose his forward march. 

On the 19th Major Adams moved forw’arvl with the view of 

* The two field-guns which were three times reeaptured by the Native 
Infantry were pi'esented by the East India Company to the 2nd Bnrdwau 
Battalion, afterwards the 8tii Kegiment N 1. — Broome. 

L 
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1763, ^ving battle to the troops disputing his advance towards Plassey 
and Murshedabad. The enemy was commanded by one of the 
ablest of the ex-Nawab’s Generals, Mohamed Taki Khan, wlio 
had, on the previous day, been reinforced by the troops defeated 
by Glenn ; but, whcthci from jealousy or fear, these held aloof, 
declining to take part in the coming action. Mohamed Taki 
July 19th, Khan, renotvired in Mir Kassim’s Army for his conspicuous 
1768. gallantry, now advanced to meet the British without the aid 
of his aides. He had under liis command a body of Cavahy 
held to be the flower of the cx-Nawab’s newly-organized Army, 
the troopers, Afghans, Eohillae, and Persians, aU noted for their 
horsemanship and skill in the use of their weapons. The English 
Cavalry on their small hoi’ses, tmable to hold their ground, wore 
forced back on our main Army by Mohamed Talci Khan; seeing 
which, the enemy made a general advance as if to follow up their 
success. Mohamed Taki Khan now rode forward amongst his 
men, encouraging them to make a grand cffoit to drive the 
British, once and for all, from their country; reminding them 
that the English were not invincible; how they had been de- 
feated at the battle of Manji by Mir Kassim Khan’s troops, aird 
urging them to stake their lives on the issue. Excited and 
encouraged by the address of their Commander, the troopers 
rnrshed forward with cheers and shouts to drive their enemies 
from the field, but, as they advanced they met with a check ; our 
Artillery for the first time opening fire and creating much havoc 
in their ranks. The Br-itish Infantry came steadily to the fr'ont, 
under cover of their guns, receiving repeated charges from 
the Cavalry on the points of their bayonets. The masteiy W'as 
now desperately contested ; our Cavalry, vastly out-numbered and 
overmatched, seeming paralysed, when the enemy successively 
renewed their charges with much vigour. It was an anxious 
** appeared that the tide had turned against the 
British, and that they could not hold their ground; but, 
just when all seemed lost, Mohamed Taki Khan’s horse was 
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sjtruck by a shot wlilcli also gi'azed the rider’s foot ; but, nothing 1763. 
<launted, he mounted a fresh horse and rode to the front, 
encouraging his men to wheel round and outflank the British line. 
Seeing the danger, Adams lested his right flank on a rivulet 
behind the banks of which he had, with judgment, placed a 
company of Sepahis in ambush, who had been directed to keep 
close and reserve their fire. 

Mohamed Taki Khan, still bent on tm’ning our right flank, but 
baulked in his pui’pose by Adams’ movement, dashed into the 
stream, followed by a chosen band of his Cavalry : but, as they 
were ascending the bank, a icd line rose from the ambuscade and 
poured a deadly fire right into their faces. Mohamed Taki Khan 
•was the first to fall, with a bullet through his bmin; and the 
leading troopers perished beside their Commander. 

The whole body of the Cavalry now, disheartened by the loss 
of the man in whom they placed so much reliance, gave way; 
but in re-crossing the rivulet they had to ran the gauntlet of the 
fire of our troops, and those who escaped, joining their comrades 
in rear, galloped off, leaving Adams in command of the road; so 
that, pursuing, he soon came upon the enemy’s camp abandoned in 
their flight, containing a large quantity of grain, some Artillery, 
and cattle. 

In this action, called the Battle of Kutwah, Lieutenant Smith 
of the Bengal European Regiment was killed. 

That night the British Army under Adams bivouacked near 
the Nawab’s hunting-box, on the field of Plassey, where Clive, 
just six years before, had watched Siiaju ’d daulah’s stupendous 
Army circling round the Mangoe Grove which sheltered the 
brave little force under his command; and that night, when 
Adams’ sentries were planted round the British camp, they were 
told that “ Clive ” was their parole and “ Plassey ” their coun- 
tersign. 

The enemy, still opposing our onward march, took up a position 
about 2 miles south of Murshedabad, their front covered by a 
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17C3. liii’ge tiink called Motijliil; whilst Adiiins, to secure a base for 
future operations, improved the defences of the Foi’t of Ivutwah, 
which he converted into a depot for his w'ounded men, surplus 
provisions, and ammunition. Here a detachment of Sepahis was 
left for the piotection of the Fort. 

On the SSi'd July Adams again attacked the enemy in their 
Motijliil entienchments, hut they, making only a show of resist- 
ance, retired on their main defences at Suti, about 37 miles to the 
noith of the city Murshedabad, which w'as nmv occupied by our 
troops. The Governor of the city escajied to feiutl, but the 
July 23rd, inhabitants for the most part w'elcomed the English. Mir 
1763 Kassim’s reign had not been popular amongst the Hindus, of 
whom he Imd always been suspicious, and tow ards wdiom he had 
shewn great seventy ; foremost amongst the sufferers being the 
wealthy family of Seths — the great bankers — several of w horn he 
had impiisoncd in order that he might confiscate their property. 
The nobles, Mahomedan its well as Hindus, had been mulcted 
of their fortunes; and now that the Capital had been rcinoied 
to Monghyr the business of Mm’shedabad was seriously injured ; 
all these causes tendered to make Mir Ivassim’s reign unpoinilai 
with the citizens of the old Capital, wdio felt that they could 
hardly change for the worse. Under these ciicunistanccs the 
July 24th, Nawab Mii J’afai’s return to powder was hailed with eiciy 
1763. demonstration of joy, and his triumphal entry into the 
city on 24th July, 1763, when he was formally placed in the 
“Musnud” by the English Commander, was celebrated ivith 
much rejoicing. 

Although some Dii isions of Mir Kassim’s Army had been sent 
in advance to oppose om- forward march, it was at Suti that the 
ex-Nawah had instructed his Generals to make a detennined 
stand. For this purpose large leinforcements, including the two 
Biigades under Sumru and Markar, with 16 field-pieces manned 
by European Ai-tillerymcn, and a large body of Northern Cavalry 
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under A.«iid’ Ullah, had been pushed forward. On the 2fith 1763. 
the British force under Adams advanced along the Iiigh road 
July 26th, tomiids Suti. Captain Knox, with his two Companies, 

1768 joined the Kcgiinent from Amhoa on this day ; and Captain 
Eobert Campbell, also of the Bengal European Eegiment, 
being placed in command at Kaffisiinbazai, where our wounded 
Euiopeans and a detachment of Sepahis were left for the pro- 
tection of the Company’s factory. Captain Knox was appointed 
Quaitenna’'ter-Goneial, and Captain Champion, who hatl joined 
the headquarters of the Eegiment fiom Jellasore, was nominated 
Major of Brigade; and Lieutenant Glenn was rcuTirded for his dis- 
tingni'-hed gallantry by being jdaecd on Major Adams’ personal 
staff a'5 aide-df-eamp. 

The British force now comprised H.M. 84th Regiment and 
the Bengal European Eegiment — with Claude Martine’s French 
Company — just over 1000 European Infantiy; 150 European 
Cavalry ; 120 Aitillcrymcn ; and 4000 Sepahis. 

The enemy’s force consisted of about 20,000 Infantiy, amongst 
whom weie Sumru’s and Maikai’s tinined brigades; 12,000 
Cavalry : a large body of European Artillery ; and an effective 
Rocket Coips. 

On the Ist August Adams crossed the river Bansli, over which 
he had found It necessaiy to tlirow a bridge ; his army now de- 
August 1st, ploying on the plains of Gerinh, the rivers Bansli and 
1763. Bliagainthi fonning an angle in his rear. 

On the morning of the 2nd the enemy was seen advancing; but 
as his position at Suti was known to bo veiy strongly cntienched, 
and as it completely baiTed the road, Adams had not anticipated 
that Mir Kassim’s General would offer him battle, and that he did 
so was probably due to his desire to take advantage of what ho 
deemed to be the dangerous position in which Adams had placed 
Ills Ai’my. The enemy, with liis powerful Northern Cavalry, 
vastly out-numbeiing the ■whole English force, hoped, by a enishing 
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Angnstand, charge to bi'esik through the British line; and, forcing it 
176S. Ijack, w'liilst broken, right and left into the rivers in its rear, 
to uttcrl} exterminate it, and thus end the campaign. 

Adam^ was fully aware of the danger of his nnwillingly-choseni 
porition; but. the enemy having taken the initiative, the choice 
had not rested ^vith him. He found himself threatened by a 
powerful body of Cavaliy in front, whilst inliis rear therc were two 
rapid sti-eains wliieh, in the event of disaster, would fonn an effec- 
tual liarrier to Ids retreat ; moreover, he knen there was no reliance 
to be jdaced on his European Cavalry wlicn opposed to that of 
the enemy, mounted on northern horaes, superior in every way tO' 
the poor type of animal procurable in Bengal. 

It appeared for some time doubtful if the enemy were really in 
earnest, but, as they were now advancing in battle airay, Adams 
prepared for action, fonning his European Infantry into one Bat- 
talion, the Bengal Europeans representing the right, and the 84th 
the left wing. On each flank of Ids European Infantiy he placed! 
two field-pieces, beyond which his Sepalds, flanked again bj' 
Aitillery. The British line now stretched completely acioss the 
plain, the right and left resting on the rivei-s Bansli and Bhagar- 
athi. Tlic rear of the British line at the angle formed by the two- 
rivers was the resene, consisting of tlic European Cavaliy, 
one Battalion of Sepahis, and two field-pieces with a few 
ArtiUerymen. 

Adams now ad\ aneed Ida line, keeping bis flanks close to the 
rivers, and the engagement commenced witli a heavy cannonade 
from each side. 

It was soon seen that the foiuiatioii of the enemy’s troops resem- 
bled our owm, Sumru’s and Markar’s trained Brigades being in the 
centre, flanked by their Eurepean Artilleiy in gieat force, whilst 
their Native Infantry, in masses, was on their right and left. 
Their numerous Divisions of Cavalry did not appear to have any 
appointed positions, but, spread about, were apparently awaiting 
an opportunity to attack any part of the British line showing 
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weakness. Amongst the enemy’s Cavahy were seen the picked 1763. 
troopers who ^had fought at the battle of Kutwah, under 
Mohamed Taki Khan. 

The two’lines approached, each showing a determined front; 

August 2nd, the accurate fire of om' European Infantry at first 

caused the centre Brigades of the enemy’s line to give 
ground, and it appem-cd for a moment as if wc were going to gain 
an easy victory. 

To enable them to recover themselves, Mir ICassim’s General 
sent a body of his Cavalry to charge the British left, occupied by 
Captain Sibbert’s Battalion, which was, after a struggle, forced 
back; and, although the Sepahis fought nobly to hold their 
gr-ound, they were hurled into the stiemir, where most of those 
who had escaped the sword were drowned. 

During this Cavalry charge the enemy, temporarily relieved, 
re-formed, and were now returning our musketry fire along their 
whole line. , 

As soon as Adams saw that Sibbert’s Battalion had given 
ground he brought rtp his reserves, which, though they succeeded 
in forcing back a portion of the Cavalry, were too late to save 
Captain Sibbert’s Battalion from disaster. 

The British line was now fairly broken on its left, and the 
enemy’s Cavalry, porrrirrg through the gap to our rear, boldly 
charged and captured the two guns on the left of the 84th, the 
“Rocket Corps” at the same time concentrating their rocket-fire 
on that Regiment. 

By this time our reserves had worked their tuo guns with such 
jirdgment and cfifect that the lai’ge bodies of the enemy’s Cavahy 
threaterring our line in front had been forced to retire ; and the 
Bengal European Regiment, relieved, were enabled to come to the 
support of the 84th, by engaging the “ Rocket Coi-ps.” The 84th, 
also relieved from pressure in their frent, at orree gallantly faced 
about, and, charging the Native Cavalry in their rear, recaptured 
the two girns which had been temporurily lost. Just at this 
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1763. time the Commamlci of the attacking Cavalry ■was severely 
wounded and left the field, accompanied by many of his troopers, 
who, smarting under oiir continuous fire, sought shelter in 
I’etreat ; and a fresh body of Cavalry, sent to reinforce those who 
liAd given way, hesitated on seeing the advance-party hurrying 
towards them and hearing their wounded Commander. 

Adams grasped tlie opportunitr’", and rapidly re-forming the 
British line, closed it on its centre; when, placing himself at the 
head of his troops, he niiide a dctemiined advance. Tire two 
lines met, and for a time the lesult seemed doubtful; but our 
European Infantry proved too strong for Siimru’s Brigade, who 
were ultimately driven back at the point of the bayonet. 

The right and left of the enemy's line, consisting principally of 
Irregular Infantry, quickly followed the example of the trained 
August and, Brigades, flying in all directions ; and the Cavalry, who 
1763. had up to thi« time so fully maintained their reputation 
for gallantry, fled, Sunnu's and Markar’s men alone preserving 
order in their retreat. 

Adams pressed on in hot pursuit, driving the enemy 
through and beyond their fortified position at Siiti, which they 
attempted only feebly to defend. Their camp, containing 17 
pieces of cannon, a vast amount of stores and ammunition, 
and on the river 150 boats laden with munitions of war, was 
captured. 

The loss of the enemy was very great, but not so heavy in 
proportion as that of the British. Of Captain Sibbert’s Battalion 
few men escaped ; our Eirropeans also had suffered heavily. 
That brave young Officer, Glenn, was killed, also Lieutenant 
Walter Furlong, of the Bengal European Battalion. Captain 
Knox, who had signally distinguished himself during the action 
was promoted to a ^Majority, Lieutenant Francis Couzens being 
promoted to a Company, nee Knox. 

The Battle of Geiiali is worthy of prominent notice in the 
history of our early conquests in Beirgal, illustrating in the 
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clearest manner how unvarying is the success of good generalship 1763. 
vei’ms force only. 

Mir Kassim laid no claim to geneialship, lacking eveiy requisite — 
even that of peisonal courage. The ex-Nawab was a good 
legislator, but he was avowedly no soldier. 

The Biitish force at the battle of Geriah numbered undei 
5500 men ; the enemy, according to Bioouie, had 40,000 men. 
Malleson computes the number at 28,000 “ of good stamp.” 

Mir Kassim’s General had the choice of 2*osition, his Cavalry was 
si« 120 to 1, his Artillery was numerically sujierioi ; either Sumni 
or Markar might have led ilir Kassim’s Ann}', but the Native 
Commanders would not serve under an alien; for, though foreigners 
Avere employed to educate the Native Army, they were not 
tnistcd with the supreme command. 

Adams, having opened the load and diivcn the enemy beyond 
their fortified position at Suti, returned to Geriah, where he 
pitched his camp; collecting the wounded, both of his own 
and Mir Kassim’s Anny, sdl being sent to the Mui’shedabad 
hospital. 

Having rc-fonned his Anny Adams advanced one march on 
the 4th of August, when he found that the enemy, any- 
thing but coAved, had retired to OodAA'ah Nullah (Undwah N414), 
August 4th, fortified position on a low range of hills, where Mir 
1763. Kassim had instructed his Commanders to bai’ the road 
effectively against the British adArance, and, although the fortune 
of Avar had been against him in the open field, he AA'as confident tliat 
an action at Undwah Nala Avould be to him a croAvning victory. 

To this end Mir Kassira’s Engineers, taking advantage of a 
deep gorge, cleft out of the rocks by a mountain torrent, foimed 
a position Avhich, natm-ally strong, AA'as noAv aided by powerful and 
scientifically-^danned fortifications. Its cajAtm-e Avas deemed im- 
practicable, even when held by a small Amy only, but, as the 
defenders vastly out-numbered the force moving forward to its 
assault, no fear Avas entertained by Mir Kassim of the result. 
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1763. Immense sums had been expended on the defences, extending" 
completely across the gorge, flanked by the Kajmalial mountains 
on the right and the river Ganges on the left, and completely 
commanding the high road leading from Murshedabad to Monghyr 
and Patna. 

A Commander, howovei determined, would hardly attempt to 
force the road without having previously reduced the works by 
which it was commanded, for it was defended at every point by 
scientifically-placed batteries; and even, could the passage be- 
effected, Adams was not the man to lea\ e the enemy undisturbed 
in his rear. The batteries and fortifications of TJndwah Nahi 
were of enormous strength; whilst spreading out for miles in 
front was a deep morass bordered by an artificial wet ditch 
60 feet wide and 12 deep. Behind this ditch was a wall 18 feet 
high and 7 feet thick, over which were ramparts on an average 
60 feet high and 10 feet thick. The left of the entrenchments 
abutted on the river, close to which was the only road, lomning 
in a south-westerly direction for about a mile, with batteries- 
erected on the scarped rocks. 

The right of the fortifications abutted on a steep hill, the 
precipices and ravines being strongly fortified and gaiiisoned. 
Behind these new foi-tifications the old line of works extended,, 
through the centre of which the high road passed. These old 
works were still used for auxiliary defence, having beerr formerly 
built as an adjunct to the natural strerrgth of the position, 
increased by the steep banks of the mountain straam flowing 
along the rear, and across which tliere was a stone bridge, also- 
strongly defended. The enemy’s camp was pitched on an open 
space between the old and new defences. 

As soon as Mir Kassim heard that his Army had been driveni 
from their advanced camp at Suti and were retiring on the 
fortifications at Undwah N41a, he sent from Monghyr large rein- 
forcements, amongst which was an additional Brigade, drilled and 
equipped on the English system, commanded by an Annenian,. 
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named Aratoon. The Army of defence now amounted to 40,000 1768, 
men, including three Regular Brigades, Commanded by Sumru, 
Markar, and Aratoon, as well as a large body of European 
Artillery. 

On the 11th August the British Army arri\ed within four 
Aiiinist 11th roiles of the enemy’s position, wlicn tlie appalling strength 
1763. of the fortifications was realised; but Adams did not 
despond, though he felt acutely the responsibility of his position, 
and the difficulties of the task which he must accom 2 )lish. 

He pitched Ins canij) on the southern border of the morass, 
parallel to that of the eiiemj'. Om heavy guns weic now landed 
from the boats, fascines and gabions, E, were constructed along the 
face of the river, and batteiics, E, erected opposite to w'hat was held 
to be the best point of attack. As our men, during the con- 
straction of these works, were constantly harassed by the enemy’s 
Cavalry, entrenchments were thrown up extending along the 
entire front of the British ^losrtiou. 

On the 4th September our works had been adr airced along the 
banks of the Ganges to within three hundred yards of the 
September Ith, erremy’s for-tifications; but it w'as found that our siege 
1768 guirs made only small iinju’cssion oir the massive works- 
in their front. The only result of om cannonade, w'hich liad now 
been maintained without iirtennission for several days, was one 
very imperfect br’each effected near the rircr-gatc, B. 

The jrosition of affairs in the British camj) was anything but 
promising ; for Adams could not advance his batteries any nearer 
to the fortifications, and at the distance at which his guns were 
placed he could not effect a practicable breach. He was unable- 
to move his Infantry across the morass — which he believed at 
this season was quite impassable, and, altogether, the prospect of 
carrying the enemy’s fortifications appeared far distamt, if not 
altogether impracticable. 

Adams had retired to his tent intending to form some decided 
plan of action, when one of those unforeseen events occurred which 
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1763 SO repeatedly in oiu early Indian liistoiy mark the turning-point 
in Hritish undeitakings. Just at this time, a strange-looking 
Emopean appeared before Adams’ tent, and having foiced himself 
into his ])resence, stated that he had dcseited from the British 
Scivicc in the hope of obtaining advancement in Mir Kassim’s 
Army, but, his expectations not having being realised, he had 
left the enemy’s camp on the previous evening. Creeping past 
their guaids, he had jnst succeeded in making his escape, and he 
now presented himself beloie the British Commander a suppliant 
for mercy, but prcpaied to give valuable infoimation for his 
absolution. He had ascci'tained, whilst in the enemy’s service, 
that there was a ford through the morass, bv using which a body 
of soldiers could safely reach the extreme right of the fortifications, 
where, at a point described, the enemy’s outpost, D, could be 
reached and ovei'powored by a few determined men. Near this 
outpost an attack could be made on the nunpart. A, capping 
the hill which overlooked and partially commanded the 
enemy’s main position. As the deserter’s ])ardon depended on 
his truthfulness and the feasibility of the scheme, his conditions 
wei'e accepted, he undertaking to successfully pilot a body of our 
men across the morass up to the enemy’s defences; his absolution 
and return to the ranks of his Regiment being his reward. 

Little did Adams think, when he retired almost in despair to his 
tent, that a light would bicak ujam Irim wlrich would enable him to 
map out a plan of action promising such gloiuous results. If he 
could gain possession of the conical hill, A, aird at the same time 
effect an entry at breach, B, near the watci'^gate, the enemy? 
finding themselves unexpectedly assailed on both flanks at once 
would probably be dismayed ; and in their disorder Adams was con- 

^eptember 4tli, fident that ho could gsiin such an advantage as would place 
1763. enemy at his mei'cy. So assured was he now of the 

success of his scheme that he determined to attempt its execution 
that very night. A code of signals by lights was very carefully 
Jirranged to meet every contingency. Should tire Commander of 
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the storining-piHty succeed in gaining the height, A, under cover 17CiJ. 
of the darkness, a lighted torch was to be raised liigli in the air; 
on seeing which, a vigoious attack was to be made on the breach, 

B, near the watei - gate, wliich, e^ cn though unsuccessful, 
would draw the attention of the cneniv from the stonning-paity, 
whilst effecting its enti}- Should tlie bi'cacli lie successfully 
can-ied, a junction was to be effected between the two storining- 
parties, in lear of the enemy’s foieinost batteiies; and, this done, 
the main difficulties of the attack would be ovcicome. 

Captain Irving, of the Bengsd Eiuopean Regiment, was 
appointed to command the stonnmg-party fording the morass; 
undei liim w'ere the Grenadier Companies of the S4th and 
Bengal European Regiment, and tw'o complete Battalions of 
Sepaliis. The rest of the attacking force w'as put under Captain 
Moran. The reserve was undci Major Cainae, and a small force 
was left to protect the standing camp. 

The assaulting parties left the Biitish cam)) three hours before 
September 5th, daybreak; Moran, at the same time, with the main 
1703. force, occupying tlic ticnclies, E, near the water-gate. 
Cariiac was in rcadiiiess to supjioit any of the attacking force 
wheic assistance might be needed. 

Irving’s task in ciossing the morass was far more difficult than 
had been anticipated. It was tiuc that the ford was not 
impracticable, but it wis intiicatc and uncertain. The men luid 
to wade through the water, frequently up to their waists, 
necessitating their having to cairy their ammunition and muskets 
on theii heads; the scaling laddeis being caiiicd in like manner 
by camp followera. Strict orders had been issued that the 
stoiming-party were to move along as silently as possible, and 
under no circumstances wnis a shot to be fired dining their passage 
across the morass. After much labour the wading -party 
succeeded in reaching the rising giound at the foot of the hill, 
w'lien Irving dispatched some of his men in advance in tlie 
direction which the deserter luid indicated as the position of the 
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1763. enemy's outpost, D. The British advaneed-pai-ty found all as 
still as death; and, as no sentries had been planted by the enemy, 
our men eautiovisly advanced without creating any alarm. They 
now discovered that the men composing the enemy’s outpost- 
guard were rolled u]i in their blankets and sound asleep. Our 
soldiers ni"hed at them, soon overpowering and bayonetting them, 
in most instances, before they awoke, and this was acomplished so 
silently that living was not immediately aware of the success 
which had been gained ; the scaling ladders were quickly placed 
against the outer ramparts, but during the ascent of the leading 
files an alai m was raised by the defenders. 

Adani'-’ anticipation that all with the enemy would be confusion 
was realised to the full. A dozen biave men, with their wits about 
them, could have easily thrown back the besiegers before reaching 
the tops of the ladders ; but the enemy were so unprepared for an 
attack at this point, and so confused by the darkness, that they ran 
about hither and thither in the wildest perplexity, looking for orders 
which no one was at hand to give. Amidst the general confusion 
the European Gicnadiers gained the rampart; and, ahnost 
September 5th, unopposed, drove the terrified enemy before them. A. 

1763. vigorous assault was now made on the stockade at the 
summit of the hill, which was captured; the Sepahis at the 
same time streaming into the batteries as they ascended the walls 
on the scaling ladders, all of which had been successfully placed 
without difficulty. 

Whilst these events were taking place. Captain Moran with 
his Division concealed in the trenches was watching anxiously 
for the signal from Irving that he had succeeded in attain- 
ing the summit of the opposite hill, A, and to his satisfaction 
he non jierceived the burning torch exultingly waved above the 
stockade. 

Moran, as ordered by Major Adams, had made a feint with part 
of his troops in the direction of the breach, B, with the object of 
atti'acting the enemy’s attention and increasing their confusion; 
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ibut, on seeing tlie signal that L'ving’s party had succeeded 1763, 
Moran’s delusive attack was at once converted into a vigorous 
assault. 

Our suIa anced batteries, E, nOAv opened a violent fire on the 
•breach, under cover of Avhicli Moian ad\'anced to the attack ; the 
ditch was crossed Avith some difficulty, but our soldiers wei’e 
so completely concealed by the smoke of the enemy’s guns 
that his advance was unperceived; and, indeed, from his having 
retreated to the trenches and silently a\A'aited the signal to attack, 
the enemy assumed that the stoiming of the breach had been 
deemed impracticable and abandoned. 

Moran’s party now boldly pushed on; and although the breach, 

B, admitted of but one man passing in at a time, a few soon 
gained a footing inside the battery, before the enemy attempted 
ito oppose them. 

A detachment was now sent to open the gates from the inside ; 
and the main body of the English Ai'iny, flushed with their 
success, rushed upon the defenders, foixsing them along the 
rainpai'ts in the direction of Iiwing’s 23aity, now, as previously 
arranged, pushing their AAay along the ramparts from the right to 
meet the main stonning-party advancing from the left. The 
defenders, thus finding themselves betAA'een two fires, fled in the 
direction of their inner works, hotly jmrsued by the victors, Avho 
drove the tenified masses before them toAA'ards the bridge, C, in 
rear of the enemy’s camp. 

The day broke upon a sickening scene. A strong guard had 
been placed by the enemy in rear of the bridge, AA’ith strict orders 
that should any of the defenders desert their posts and attempt to 
escape, they Avere to be shot doAvn or driven back to the batteries 
•September 5th, 1° front. These orders were so sternly carried out, that a 
1763. ghastly heap of dead and wounded soon rendered escape by 

the bridge impossible, and the flying masses were precipitated over 
the parapets do\ni the deep goige into the rapid stream beloAA^ It 
is computed that 15,000 of the enemy perished during that eventful 
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1768 night ; by far the greater proportion having fallen through their 
disorganized and precipitate flight; the trained brigades again 
escaping early in the fight in good order. 

As soon as victory was assured the British ceased their 
fire, and all unnecessary slaughter was forbidden; a vast number 
of the enemy taken prisoners were simply ilisarmed and re- 
leased. 

The whole of the enemy’s ciunp, a great quantity of ammu- 
September 5th, nition, a large supply of stores, a vast number of 
1763 horses and cattle, as well as upwards of 100 guns, wci’e 
captured. 

The fugitives, some of nhom escaped by the numerous passes 
September 6tli and ravines, fled as far as Monghyr without attempting 
1763 to mUy jit the fortified town of Rajmahal, which could 
easily have been defended. They found Mir Kaesim in hii> 
palace, and informed him of the disaster which had befallen his 
Aimy. 

The successful assault bv the British at Undwah Ndlii has been 
justly classed by Colonel Malleson amongst the “ Decisive Battles 
of India.” The success of this great undertaking was mainly due to 
the military skiU of its Commsuider. The soldiers, Euiopean and 
Native, all had theii separate tasks mapped out, and in each 
instance those tasks were raliantly and hiithfuUy perfoimed. 
Amongst the defenders were three Brigades, equal in numbers to 
our whole force, well ccpiipped and in every way forinidable, 
commanded by Europeans, and disciplined and drilled on the 
English system; whilst their Artillery, far out-numbering ouromv 
was principally manned by European gunners. 

The captiuc of the Fortress of Undwali Nala was a feat of 
strength and valour seldom, if er cr, surpassed ; and stands on 
record as a signal proof of what stupendous successes can be 
attained by troops led by .i Geirer’al -who is a master of his 
profession, commanding the confidence, respect, and love of his 
subordinates. Such a man was Major John Adams. 
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W Jfcfjiq CT EPTEMBER, 1763. The cx-Xawah Mir Kassim, 
H when information rcachcil him of the capture of his 

stronghold of Undwah Kalii, and the eomplcte 
defeat and dispersion Dt his Anuy by the British 
undci Major Adams, w<i-> at first incredulous ; biit 
when the remnant of his vanqvuslicil anny — too dcmoi-alised to 
attempt a rally behind the walls of the fortified city of Kajmahal, 
too precipitate in their flight to attempt the defence of the nu- 
merous mountain passes thiough which they had humed — verified 
the news of the disastei, Mir Kassim’s lagc and despair knew no 
bounds. 

Appealing to discaid the idea that his Fortress had been caji- 
tured in fair fight, he became suspicious of liis Officers, one of 
whom was mysteriously murdeicd, it was believed under Mir 
Kassim’s orders. The ex-Nawab became daily more irascible and 
cmel, visions of revenge and murder rising before liini. He had 
in his power at Patna some hundreds of English prisoners captured 
at the battle of Manji ; the sick Europeans left in the hospital at 
the Ohetul Situn ; the Eaja Earn Narian, Governor of Patna, 
who had shown paitiality to, and been protected by, the hated 
English, and many of the family of the Seths, the wealthy 
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bankers ; making, in all, a fine crop on whieh to feed his cupidity 1703, 
and revenge. With these thoughts in his mind, he wrote on 
September 9 th to Major Adams, saying : — “ Although I have in ” 
no respect intended any breach of public faith, yet Mr. Ellis, ” 

“ regarding not treaties or engagements, in violation of public ” 

“ faith, proceeded against me with ticacheiy and night assaults. ” 

“ All my people then believed tliat no j^eaco or terms now re- ” 

“ mained with the English, and that wherever they could be ” 

“ found it was their duty to kill them. With this opinion it ” 

“ was that the Aumils of Miu'shcdabad killed Mi. Amyatt, but ” 

“ it was by no means agreeable to me that that gentleman should ” 

“ be killed. On this account I write if you arc lesolvcd on youi ” 

■“ own authority to 2)roceed in this business know for a certaint}', ” 

“ that I will cut off the heads of !Mx. Ellis and the rest of your ” 

“ chiefs and send them to you. Exult not mion the success ” 

“ which you liavc gained merely by treachery and night assaults, ” 

“ in two or thiee places over a few jcminadais sent by me by the ” 

“ will of Grod you sliall see in what manner this shall be revenged ” 

“ and retaliated.” 

Adams’s rejily was forwarded at once ; he wrote as follows : — 

“ I received your letter, and understand the contents. The ” 

“ English having always had in view the ai’ticles of the treaty ” 

“ endeavouied by jjacific measures to reconcile all diffeiences with ” 

“ you, till the pei-fidious muidci of Mr. Amyatt compelled them ” 

“ contrary to theii inclinations to declare war against you. You ” 

“ say it was not youi intention to murder Mr. Amyatt why then ” 

“ did you not jiunish the aggressore with the utmost severitj'. ” 

“ There are thice months elajised and nothing done. We have ” 

“ now, by the assistance of Providence brought your affaire to a ” 

“ veiy low ebb. It is true you have Mr. Ellis and many other ” 
gentlemen in your power ; if a liair of their heads is hurt you ” 

•“ shall have no title to mercy from the English and you may ” 
depend upon the utmost fury of their resentment and that they ” 
will pursue you to the utmost extiemity of the earth ; and ” 
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1763. “ should we unfortunately not lay hold of you the vengeance of 
“ the Almighty cannot fail overtaking you if you perpetrate so ” 
“ horrid an act as the minder of the gentlemen in your custody.”*' 
Adams halted only one day at TJndwah Nala, and on the 6th 
of September marched to Eajmahal, where he established a tem- 
poraiy hospital, next day resuming his mai'ch towaids Monghyr, 
October 1st, which he reached with the main body of his Aimy on the 
1763 Igt October, having prciiously sent a Division in advance 
to throw up entrenchments, erect batteries, and prepare for the 
siege of the town and Fort. 

As soon as Major Adams andved at Monghyr a heavy cannonade 
October 2nd, was opened from his batteiies, a bi-each effected, and an 
1763 assault oivlered; but the Governor of the Fort, deeming 
resistance useless, next morning sun'endered unconditionally. 

Two thousand men were made prisoners, and Adams' Aimy 
took possession of the Fortress and the town; immediately after 
which the breaches were repaired and the defences strengthened. 

Mir Kassim had left Monghyr as soon as he found that the 
English weie advancing on his capital; and, retiring to Patna, 
fanned his wrath against the conquerors into a flame. When he 
found that his Fortress of Monghyr also had fallen, he prepared at 
orree to cariy^ into effect the threats contairred in his letter tO‘ 
Major Adams. The wholesale murders which he contemplated 
were so repulsive in their details that he experienced difficulty iir 
finding anyone to undertake their execution ; but at hist Sunu’u, 
the Alsatian, volunteered to do the crmel work 
The English prisoner's — mostly soldiers of the Bengal 
Euiopean Eegiment — ^liad been previously removed fr-om the 
Clietul Situn to a large house or palace, the residence of one 
Hadji Ahmed ; and to this place Sumr-u proceeded on the 5th of 
October 5th, October with 200 of his trained Brigade whom he had 
1763 selected to do his bloody work. There was even a 
refinement of cruelty in this assassin’s method of caraying out the 
* “ Vansittart’s Narrative,” voL III. 
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Nawab’s Inliumaii ordura : lie informed tlie iirisoiieis that he had 17C3. 
planned an enteitainment to enliven their captivity, and that 
their knives and forks were essential at the feast, “ in order to ” 

“ entertain them in the English manner.” This rwe ivas played 
to disarm the prisoneis so that they could make no resistance. 
Suinru then secreted a body of armed men in the outer square of 
the palace ; and, as soon as all was ready, he summoned Messis. 
EUis, Hay, and Lushington, into his presence; when, the prisoneis, 
accompanied by five or six of their companions in captivity, 
appealing before him, weie rutldessly attacked, their bodies 
hacked to pieces, and tlu'own into a well. 

The massacre was now ordered to be canaed out wholesale 
in the laiger square; but it is said that Sumni’s soldiers were 
so disgusted with the part they had taken that they told 
their Captain he might do his muiderous work himself; for 
that they had undertaken to fight as soldiers, and not act as 
assassins. They were, however, soon brought to reason by their 
Commander, who ordered the ringleaders to be shot on the spot ; 
after which Iris instractions weie obeyed and the slaughter 
completed. 

The rest of the prisoners — ^including, it is said, Mi’s. Ellis and 
hei child — collected in the laiger square, were shot down and 
then hacked to pieces, their bodies being thrown into a large 
•well in the centre of the building. When one of the prisoners 
named Gnlston -was found still alive, the men employed in clearing 
.away the bodies would liave saved him, but he declined their 
proffers of assistance, and was tlu’own into the well alive. There 
still remained a few Eiiiopean soldiers, jirobably some of the sick 
in hospital at the Chetul Situn, wdio were mimleied under the 
Mir Ivassim’s orders on October 11th. Altogether, between 
150 and 200 prisoners w'cre put to death, most of them soldiere 
October 11th of the Bengal Euroiiean Regiment. A Native con- 
17®®’ tempoKU’y tells us that the prisoners, “ without losing ” 

“ courage, marched up to the murderers, and with empty ” 
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1763 “ bottles, stones, and brickbats, fought them to the last man,’'' 
“ until they were all killed ”* 

Dr. Fullerton and four Seigcants were the only Europeans who- 
escaped. Fullerton had been professionally useful to Mir Kassim, 
who said he considered him “ as an acquaintance and a fiiend.” 

October 26th, He was therefore allowed to go to a Dutch factory near at 
1763. hand, from which he escaped, and on October 25th joined 
Major Adams’ army. The 4 Sergeants, Davis, Douglas, Speedy, 
and another, name unknown, had been sent to Purneah, to which 
jilace the ex-Nawab sent ordcre that they were to be assassinated : 
but the Governor, who entertained a high opinion of the soldiers, 
delayed compbance, entreating ilir Kassim to recall his mandate : 
adding that “ if he was still determined on it, it Avould be a ” 
“ difficult matter, as the men were behn cd by all his people, to 
“ find one that would undertake the task.” The cx-Xawab, on 
receipt of this letter, flew into a violent passion ; directing a roply 
to bo sent to the Govenior to tell him that if he had not spirit 
himself to put his command in force, he was to send the soldiers 
immediately to Patna, where ample justice should be done for the 
crimes which their countrymen luid committed. The Govemor 
tlien sent for the Sergeants and, telling them that he was now 
compelled to send them under escort to Patna, said that he hoped 
the A awab s rage would cool before they ari’ived. Thev were 
sent oft next day in a Native boat under charge of a Jemedar and 
tnclve burkendazes ; but, as soon as they i cached the river 
Ganges, two of the Sergeants clambered on to the roof of the 
boat, uhere they found the Jemedar and four of his men asleep, 
with their faces covered. The Sergeants approached stealthily, 

* Hadji Ahmeds palace was soon afterwards rased to the ground and the 
site consecrated as a Chnstiau cemetery. « A monument has been erected at 
Patna near the house where the sanguinary deed was committed. It is 
surrounded by an enclosure which forms the English biirymg-ground. The 
column 18 in good style, but has neither an inscription or any device explan- 
atoiy of the purijose for which it was erected " Calendm vol U 
page 81 1 . 
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giitlieictl the tulwais and matchlocks of the guard, and one of the 1763 . 
soldiers, taking hold of the captain of the boat, pushed him over- 
board. The two Seigeants were now joined by their comrades 
fram below, but the noise had awakened the Jemedar and his 
men asleep on deck ; who, seeing the Europeans now armed, fell 
on their knees and begged for mercy. Pardon was granted on 
condition that the guard would submit and deliver up the 
remaining arms to the Rcigeants. The Xative Captain, ■who was 
found hanging on to the i udder, implored to be taken on board, 
which VTAs done on his undertaking to pilot the boat safely jiast 
Patna and land the fugitives at the Biitish camp, which was 
known to be between Monghyr and Patna. The Camp was reached 
in safety the next morning, when the Sergeants reported them- 
selves to Major Adams, who ordered them to rejoin the Bengal 
European liegiment. 

A sketch of the cat cor of these Sergeants, which has been 
fortunately preseived, will be found full of interest. 

Sergeant Davis, a native of Edinburgh, enlisted in the 
Company’s Service in 1761, and sen'ed in Captain Somers’ Com- 
pany, Bengal European Regiment, where he was soon selected by 
his Captain for promotion to Seigeant. He was present with the 
force under Caistairs at Manji, returned to Patna after the defeat 
at that place, and, for some reason unknorvn, was sent a prisoner 
by Mir Kassiin to Pumeah. On his rejoining the Regiment after 
his escape he was posted to one of the Grenadier Companies, with 
which he served during the whole war. On the Bengal Army 
being remodelled by Lord Clive in 1765, Sergeant Davis’s Regi- 
ment was attsmhed to the 1st Brigade at Monghyr under Colonel 
Sir Robert Fletcher, nhere in 1766 the insirborvlinatioir and resig- 
nation of the Officers took place. Sir R. Fletcher sent for 
Sergeant Davis and offered him a Commission, but he refused it, 
declaring “ that as the Officers could not live upon their pay ” 

“ which was the cause of their quitting the Service, it was ” 
impossible that he corrld do so.” He rvas, however, afterwards 
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1763. appointed a Quartermaster, and subsequently obtained an Ensign’s 
Commission, and died a Captain in 1788. 

Sergeant Douglas having re-joined the Bengal European Regi- 
ment whilst it was encamped with the Army under Major 
Adams near Patna, was present at the memorable storm and 
capture of that fortified position, together with the subsequent 
operations of the Army, and in 1766 was appointed Sergeant- 
Major and employed on revenue duty at Moiad-bagh. In 
1773 he was sent with Captain T. Edwards’s Battalion to clear 
the district round Rnngjroie of the “ Sanassies,” a clan of 
marauclinff robbers, when the Detachment with which he was 
serving was oveqiowered, and Douglas, who rendered valuable 
seiwice in attempting to reform the broken Sepahi force, was 
killed. 

The narr’atlve ol Sergeant Speedy’s career rs specially valuable, 
as he is the only rrrair whose name has been recorded as having 
joined the rarrks of the Bengal Em’opean Regiment when it nas 
raised at Fulta by Clive in December, 1756. 

Speedy was an Irishman, and irr common with so many of his 
countrymen has reflected honour and credit on the Bengal 
European Regiment. Irr 1748* he eirlisted in the East India 
Company’s Serwice, was sent to Madras and took part in several 
battles against the French. On the 20th July, 1756, Speedy’s 
Company corrrposed part of the Detachment serrt to Bengal under 
Major Kilpatrick to the succour of the fugitives from Calcutta 
after the capture of Fort William by the Nawab Siraju ’d daulah. 
Speedy was one of the few soldiers who survived the tcn-ible 

* Dunng the conunencement of the Spanrsh, or Ten Years’ War, Speedy 
enhsted m the 32nd Foot, and was present at the Battles of Dettmgen, 
Fontenay, and Lafeldt, losiirg in the last engagement two fingers of his left 
hand. In 1748 he received his discharge from His Majesty’s Service, and, 
fond of adventure, immediately enlisted under the East India Company. 
Captain WiUiams, the Author of “ The Histoncal Account of the Bengal 
Xative Infantry,” who died in 1805, knew Sergeant Speedy, and obtained 
from him the above paiticulars 
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malarious fever, wliicli earned off nearly three-fourths of the men 1763. 
•of the Detachment ; and was, on Clive’s anival at Fulta, ti'ansfcrrcd 
to the Grenadier Company of the Bengal European Eegiment, 
which was then in course of fonnation. Sergeant Speedy served 
with the Regiment at the Battle of Baj Baj, Recapture of Calcutta, 
Battle of Chitpore, Captuic of Chandernagore, Capture of Kutwah, 
Battle of Plassey, Battle of Condore, Ca])turc of IMussulipatam, 
and Battle of Bideiia. In 1760 Sergeant Speedy was a])i)ointed 
Sergeant-Major of a Sepahi Battalion, ndtli which he appears to 
have been present at the disastrous Battle of Manji, when he 
was made piisoncr, conveyed to Patna, and then sent by Mir 
Kassim to Purneah. His escape in the Kative boat in which he 
was being conveyed to his contemplated execution at Patna has 
been fully detailed, and how he joined Major Adams’ advancing 
Army. Sergeant Speedy was now re-posted to the Bengal 
European Eegiment, Avith which he served until the year 1767, 
when he died, after having led as eventful a life as perhaps any 
recorded in histoiy. 

The following is a nominal roll of the Officers of the Bengal 
Eiu’opean Eegiment, either killed at the Battle of Manji, or 
murdeied by the infamous Sumru at Patna. 

■Captain Peter Carstairs. 

„ Charles E. Joechcr. 


Ensign John Greentree. 

o 


„ Ambrose Peiry. 

„ Henry Somers 
Lieutenant John DoAvnie. 

„ Eichai'd Holland. 

„ Maurice Roach. 

„ George Alston. 

„ Sir William Hope. 


Eobeit Roberts. 
Duncan Macleod. 
AVilliam CraAvford. 
William Hincles. 
Isaac Humphries, 
.lohn R. Roach. 
John Perry. 
Walter Mackay. 


Dr. Anderson in Medical cliarge. 

Two of these Lieutenants and two Ensigns Avere attached to 
Sepahi Regiments. 

Whilst the Patna massacres Avere being pei’petmted, Adams 
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1763. A\as pursuing liis onwiuti march towards that city. The- 
cx-Nawab, on the approach of the Britisli Army, retired, 
October 1st-— 28th, taking up a position about 20 miles distant ; -w'hore 
1763. jjQ pitched his camp, having with him Sumru’s 

Division and a Brigade of liis Korthern Horsemen. Mir Kassim 
had sent his family and a large amount of treasure, vhich he had 
taken with him when he fled from Monghyr, to his stronghold at 
Botas ; intending to follow and make his last stand at that place, 
should the British succeed in capturing Patna. 

Patna was a foi tided city of considerable sticngth, the batteries 
of which formed an irregular parallelogram; the north face 
stretching about a inilc-and-a-half along the bank of the Ganges, 
the south being about a mile inland. In the north-cast comeiv 
and abutting on the river, was the kclla or citadel, protected by 
fm-tifications all round. Beyond the north-west corner, and also- 
abutting on the liver, was the English factory, protected by defen- 
sible stone walls. 

Theie were three main entrances to the city; the principal 
gate being in the centre of the south face, with one on the east 
side close to the citadel, and another to the west in the direction 
of the English factoiy. 

On the 28tli October Adams encamped on the east side of the 
city. His many anxieties and the calls on his unfailing energy 
during the campaign had so completely undermined his strength 
and health that he retained his command with difficulty, but he 
felt that until Patna should be captured, the murder of the 
Ihitish prisoners avenged, and Mir Kassim made prisoner or 
driven out of the countiy, his mission was unfulfillod. The 
north-east angle of the Fort, whcie the citadel was situated, was 
selected as the point for the intended assault. Near at hand was 
a village, the buildings in and about which would afford cover for 
his working parties. A battery was thrown up opposite this 
angle of the Fort, which was connected by trenches with the 
tilhige ; the right of the batterj- resting on the river'; so that the 
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besiegers were enabled to land their stores and provisions from 1763, 
October 28th— Novembei 6th, l^oats in place of employing land carnage. 

This ar-i-angenient was the more necessaiy 
as Mir Kassim’s Cavahy wsis scorning the country, with the 
object of cutting off our supplies and thwaiting our operations. 
Opposite the cciitio of the east face a second battery was thromi 
up, on which Adams mounted his heaA icst guns, thus bringing 
his divci'fi'inff file to bear on the south-east as well as the 

o o 

north-cast angles of the fortifications. On the 31st October the 
enemy nuulc a determined sail)’-, stealing along under the banks of 
the river to the rear of our batteries, and making a vigorous 
attack on our position. Our Sepaliis, taken by sui'prise whilst 
working in the trenches, at first gave ground, but, soon rallying, 
seized their arms and defended their position until Captain Knox 
arrived with reinforcements ; when the enemy were driven back, 
the English following them up to the eastern gate, and inflicting 
on them considerable loss; but the sally had so far succeeded that 
one of our heavy guns was spiked and our expense magazine exploded. 

During the next few days lepcated sallies were made from 
the city, but our woiking-j'wu’ties in the trenches having been 
strengthened by two Grenadier Companies of the Bengal Euro- 
pean Ecgimcnt and H.M 84th combined, the enemy found 
their assaults foiled, and abandoned their attempts. 

By the 5th Nor ember two practicable breaches liad been 
effected; one near the eastern gate and one towards the south- 
east. The fortifications, constructed of solid masonry, had been 
protected on the outside by loose earth piled against the walls tO' 
a height of upwanls of twenty feet ; flanking towers liad been 
built at inteiwals ; and finally a wet ditch, 50 or 60 feet wide and 
7 to 10 in depth, surrounded the whole fortifications. 

On the 6th November Major Adams delivered his attack in 
two Columns; the fii’st under Captain Champion, the second 
under Major In ing, 

Captain Moraii accompanied Champion’s Column, in command 
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1763 of a bmall party of the 84th Regiment ami one of tlic Grenadier 
Companies of the European Regiment; with 5 Companies of 
Sepahis attached. 

Major living’s Column consisted of two Companies of the Bengal 
Europeans, and some Sepahi Grenadier Companies. 

The Reserve was placed undei Major Caiiuic. 

Captain Champion’s attack on the hi each near the eastern 
gate was conducted with good fortune as well as skill; for lie 
managed to ford the ditch unpcrceived, and, quickly placing his 
ladders, his party were ascending before an alami was created; 
when a heavy fire of grape was opened, but the enemy’s innge 
was laid so high that the escaladeis ■were rather assisted by the 
smoke than hindered by the shot, and were soon enabled to gain 
a film footing on the rainpai-ts. Major Irving’s paity was not 
altogether so fortunate; for, finding that lie was unable to foul 
the ditch without wasting time, Ining clianged his tactics, and 
keeping as close as possible to the walls followed the first Column, 
which had succeeded in passing through the breach ; and thus 
both Columns obtained a footing within the fortifications. Irving, 
with his Grenadiers, now gained possession of the tower on the 
south face, from which a heavy fire had been brought on the 
besiegers; Champion at the same time clearing the lamjiarts 
toAvaids the west 

ilajor Adams had planned that, when the two Columns should 
effect an entiy by the breaches, they were to seisie the eastern 
gate on the inside, which was to be then thrown open, and the 
main Column of his Army admitted ; but, as has been shown, this 
^November 6th, plan Iiad only partially succeeded, and Irving now turned 
1763. his attention to carrying out Adams’ orders. Placing a 
party of his men in the Battery which he had captured, he pro- 
ceeded with the remainder of his Column to seize the eastern 
gate. Captain Champion also, as soon as he had cleared the 
minparts, made his way^ towards the eastern gate, Avherc the two 
Columns met. But here an unforeseen obstacle presented itself; 
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tlie inside of the gate being found to be defended by an en- 176S, 
trenched masonry wall of great sti-cngth, and beyond this a couit- 
yard, which could only be approached by passmg through a 
nanwv defile. This court-yard was defended by the enemy in 
great strength, who poured a concentrated fire on our storming- 
pai'ties, w'hich moi*tally wounded Major Irving, whilst Champion 
also received a severe wound and was placed hors de combat 
November 6th, Lieutenant Nicoll of the Native Infantry, the next 
1763. senior Officei , now assumed command of the Column, ably 

assisted by Lieutenant Ciown of the Bengal European Eegiment, 
who, without a moment’s hesitation, charged the wicket which 
held the nanow defile. There was only room for two men to pass 
abreast, but, notwitlistanding this difficulty, charge after charge 
was made, the passage forced, and the storming-party enteied, 
obtaining complete possession of the coimt-yard and the eastern 
gate, which was now thrown open. Captain Scotland was the 
first to enter the gate with a jiortion of the European Grenadiers, 
by virtue of seniority taking command ; but soon afterwards his 
jawbone was shattered by a musket-ball, and the command again 
devolved on Lieutenant Nicoll, who oi-dcred a general advance. 

The enemy took uji their jiosition at a jilaco called the “ Burra 
Mulah,” where they elected to make a determined stand. Whilst 
the besiegers were prepaiing' to attack it was reported to Nicoll 
that they had expended all their ammunition, the enemy bringing 
at the same time their Artillery fire to bear with great effect. 
Nicholl quickly got his men under cover, where they remained 
until the Sergeants had collected ammunition from the pouches of 
the dead and wounded. The British detachment was now fomed 
np, and made a very gallant chaige on the “ Burrah Mulah ; ” 
which, after a severe struggle, was captured at the point of the 
bayonet, the enemy flying towai-ds the southern gateway. The 
November 6th, capture of the city was complete; and Major Adams, 
1763. collecting all his troops together, issued very stringent 
orders against plundering; giuirds being told off and the city 
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1763. gsimsoned by the captors. Major 8hii‘lock conimanded the Citadel, 
with orders to imprison all stragglers; and the peaceful inhabitants 
were invited to return to their several callings, when, they weic 
infonned, they would be protected from injury. The British loss 
was considerahle, several men as well as Officers having fallen ; 
and, Major living dying of Ins wounds on the 10th November, 
Ca 2 )tain Clituii])ion succeeded to the vacant Majority 

The enemy also suffered severely ; 300 being found dead within 
the fortifications. 

Mir Kassim, hearing of the capture of his last stionghold, and 
being convinced that further resistance was useless, now placed 
November— December, himself under the jirotection of Suja’ u’d daulah, 
the Nawab of Oude, towards whose teri’itories he 
liroceedcd, undei escort of Sumra’s Brigade and a body-guard of 
Northern Horsemen. 

A British detachnienl was sent in pursuit, but having i)n8hed 
forward as far as the Ksmunnassa river — the boundary of tlio 
Bengal Province — and failed to overtake the fugitives, it returned 
to Patna. 

Jlajor Adanift’ t.i^k fulfilled and his health coinjdctcly' broken — 
he handed over his Gominand to Major Yorkc and proceeded to 
Calcutta, m ronte to his Native land; but nature vv'as exhausted, 
Sind he died at the Presidency on the IGth .lanuai-y, 17(54; 
universally regretted and specially beloved by all ranks of the 
Bengal European Kegiiircirt, vvhieh lie had coinmanded with so 
much courage, ability, and success. 

In memory of Major John Adams, it must be said that no nioi-e 
dai-iiig, more competent, or more honourable soldier can be found 
amongst the long* list of England’s great w,aniors, vvlio have 
distinguished theuiselves in all climes and countries. 

iln Nassim Ehan, the ex-!Navvab of Bengal, having obtained 
promises ofirrotection from Shuja’ u’d daulah, the Nawab Vazir of 
Oude, ci-ossed the Karamnassa river on the 5th December, 1763, 
and ])ioceeded to Allahabad, accompanied by his European 
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Artilleiy, his trained Brigades, Xortherii (-’iivtdiy, and levies 176S. 
subsequently enlisted ; amounting in all to 30,000 men. 

The three Brigades under Summ, Markar, and Aratoon had 
escaped almost unscathed fioni the battles of Geriali, Huti, and 
tJndwah Nala. It will have been noticed that Sumru had 
diilled his Brigades, not only in the art of fighting, hut in that 
of retiring in onler after defeat, teaching them that security in 
retreat can only bo attained by maintaining stiict obedience to 
orders, and unity of action; he never allowed himself to be 
tempted into engaging with his eneiiy, until he had provided 
foi safe retreat in the event of tbsaster. 

Mir Ivassim had no occasion to appeal to the Nawab Vazir of 
Oude for pecuniaiy assistance — ^liis treasure having reached his 
Fort at Rotas in safety fiom the jmrsuit of tlie British detach- 
ment; he had therefore sufficient money for his current ex- 
penses, and cxpeiienced no difficulty in obtaining promises 
of a resting-place in the Oude teiTitoiy, where he could mature 
his plans for future action. 

Shah Alam, the Emiieror of Dellii, having failed in obtaining 
possession of his capital, was also the guest of Shuja’n’d daulah, who 
rejoiced at being the pation and host of so exalted a personage. 
Shah Alain, although a fugitive and accompanied by only a few 
trusty followeis, was nevertheless acknowledged by the mass of 
the people throughout India as representing the authority of the 
great Mogul, who, though an exile from his cajiital, was none the 
less Emperor of India. 

The Ifawab Vazir now found himself placed in a difficult 
alternative; having promised his pationage to Mir Kassim, the 
ex-Nawab ; and also sent a dress of honour to the Nawab Mir J ’afar 
congratulating him on his success. The Nawab Vazir liad 
intended to watch the course of events before dotcimining 
whether he would accept the alliance of Mil J’afar, or of Mir 
Kassim; and now that the former was sccuiely seated on his 
thi’one, he rather inclined towai'ds him ; but he detennined 
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17G3 to visit Mir Kassim in his camp befoie deciding on his future- 
conduct. 

Shah Alam also was interested in these complications, for, 
though possessing influence, he needed support; and it was 
therefore arranged that he should acconujany the Nawah Vazir on 
his visit to Allahabad 

On arrival at his destination the Nawah Vazir proceeded with 
an escort of 10,000 Cavalry to pay his guest a complimentary 
visit. On entering Mir Kassim’s eamp, he was received by a 
Guard-of-Honour, composed of such a body of soldiers as he had 
never seen or conceived, well-armed, uniformly-dressed, equipped 
and drilled on the English system; the Artillery for the most 
part manned by Eiuopeans, and the Cavahy in every way 
superior to those composing liie own escort. Shuja’u’d daulah at 
once realized that he had found a valuable ally in Mir Kassim, and 
left his camp resolved to give him the preference over Mir J’afar. 
The Emperoi of Delhi, also, much impressed with the appearance 
of Mir Kassim and his troops, determined to seek the alliance of 
the ex-Nawab. 

Just at this time, and when negotiations for a Triple Alliance- 
were proceeding, the Kaja of Bundelkhund, a vassal of the Nawab 
Vazir of Oude, openly dcclaied his indeiiendence; and, collecting- 
an Army, was extending his conquests into the territories of the 
Empeior of Delhie, as well as those of the Nawab of Oude. This 
state of affairs called for immediate action and rendered a 
campaign in Bengal dilHcnlt, if not impossible. Mir Kassim 
offered the services of a Division of his troops, wdth which he 
undertook to bring the rebel Baja to reason and punish him for 
his audacity ; the condition being that, if he should succeed, both 
the Emperor and the Naw'ab Vazir wmuld support his cause 
against the British. A treaty to the foregoing effect was signed ; 
and Mu’ Kassim proceeded, accompanied by his trained Brigades^ 
to fulfil his mission. 

bumru, at the head of his Brigade, gained an easy victory over 
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the In’egnlar Kegiments of the Eaja of Bundelkhund, who was 1764. 
speedily reduced to submission, and Mir Kassim returned to 
Allahabad, where he was i-eceived with honour both by the 
Emperor and the Nawab Vazh’, who declared their readiness 
to assist him in his schemes if he would agree to pay all the 
expenses of the iiroposed wai*, and divide equally aU treasure that 
might be captured, either from Mir J’afar or the British. These 
March, tenns having been agreed upon, Mir Kassim further promised 
1764. when he should be seated on the throne of Bengal he 

would fully acknowledge Sliah AMm as his Suzerain. 

Whilst the Emperor, the Nawab Vazir, and Mr Kassim are 
oiganizing their Annies for the invasion of Bengal, our attention 
must be directed to events occurring on the other side of the 
Karamnassa river. 

Major Knox had been constoiined by wounds and ill-health to 
hand over the Command of the Amy to Captain Jennings of the 
Artillery, as locum tmem for Major Carnac, who was ordered from 
Burdwan to command the troops in the field. 

Great changes had taken place in the composition of the Bengal 
European Kegiment since its fomation in 1756. It had taken a 
leading pait in eighteen important Battles and Sieges, in some' of 
which the casiudties had been gi’eat. In addition, 4 complete 
Companies and 17 Officeis had been massacred in 1763 at or 
near Patna. 

These casualties had during the past seven years been 
partly made up by reinforcements from H.M. 39th Kegiment and 
the Bombay and Madras European Kegiments. In October, 1763, 
orders had been sent to Bengal for H.M. 84th Kegiment to 
return to England, as it was ordered that its soldiers should be 
paid off and dischai^ed ; at the same time the Bengal 
Government were infomed that both the Officers and men 
of this Regiment coidd, if they so desired, take service under the 
East India Company in preference to returning home. With few 
exceptions the I’emnant of the 84th Regiment, including the 

N 
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1764. foUow'ing Officers,* volunteered for the Bengal European 
Begiment : — 

Lieutenant Thomas Goddard. Ensign A. F. Achmuty. 

„ Charles Fielding. „ Thomas Roper. 

„ John Nelson. „ Chiistian Kundson. 

„ Douglas Hill. „ James Skinner. 

„ John Cummings. „ Jacob Carnac. 

Ensign J. G. Robinson. 

All these Officeis received a step of rank ; those previously in 
the Service also getting promotion. 

On account of the increase of the Native Ai-my, several 
Commissions wei’c granted to Sergeants in tlic Bengal Euiopean 
Regiment and Aitilleiy; amongst these being Seigeant Davis, one 
of tlie four n lio escaped with the boat in which they were being 
conveyed from Pin ncah to Patna in the Octobei of the previous 
year. 

It would have been far inoie conducive to the discijdine of the 
Bengal Euiopean Regiment had the Council in Calcutta been 
content to fill vacancies from the above souicos only ; but it uill 
be remembeied that, aftei the captuie of Chandei nagorc, many of 
the French prisoners took service in the Regiment ; and, again, 
after the Battle of Bidena, a laigc number of Dutch and otlici 
foreign prisoners obtained theii freedom on condition of taking 
Mihtaiy service under the Company; and, fiiuilly Cajitain Hai- 
tine’s French Company was attached to the Regiment, as well as 
two other Fiench Companies sent from Madras for service in 
Bengal. These latter Companies were known to be of doubtful 
reputation, Iming manifested bad faith whilst on seivice with the 
Miidras troops at Manilla. These numerous enlistments resulted 
in two-thii-ds of the Bengal European Regiment being composed 
of foreign mercenaries, many of whom had taken service simply to 
obtain their release from prison. Such men, not bound to the 

* The OflScers of II M. 84th who volunteered for service in the Bengal 
European Regiment weie granted half-pay for life. 
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English by ties of nationality, were prepared to seize any oppoi> 1761. 
tunity to transfer their allegiance, if they thought that by so doing 
they could improve their condition. 

This was not a happy state of things, more especially as it soon 
became evident that many foreigners in Mir Kassim's army weie 
in constant communication with their countrymen in the Com- 
pany’s service, to whom they lepiesented themselves as enjoying 
■comparatively higher rank and larger emoluments. Xoi were 
these communications imparted to the foreigners only, but they 
were translated for the infoimation of the British soldiers, some of 
whom were dazzled by the descriptions, and talked fieely amongst 
themselves of the liberal treatment the European soldiers received 
at the hands of the Native Princes. 

At the same time Mir Kassim's emissaries in the British camp 
were tampering with our Scpahis, and holding out the teirrptation 
•of increased pay and commarrds to any who would transfer their 
allegiaircc from the British to the Native Annies. 

In consequence of these intrigues a feeling of discontent, 
which assumed alarming proportions, was spreading amongst our 
troops, and a single spark might at any moment set the whole 
fabric into a blaze. v 

Before the troops entered on the late campaign ttgaiust Mir 
Kassirn in June, 1763, Mir J’afar had irromised them that if they 
should secure to him the throne, and refrain frorrr sackiirg or 
injuring the inhabitants of his cities, he would pay them a sum of 
money as a reward for their serwices, and in lieu of prize ; and 
tliis jrrornise was endorsed by the Calcutta Council ; and, under 
sanction, communicated to the men of the Army. On the capture 
of Murshedabad, Monghyr, and Patna, in consequence of these 
promises, no prize was declared. At Undwah Nala it is true that 
a large quantity of horses, stores, and cattle, which were captured, 
were sold at Rajmahal, and the proceeds paid to the trirops, but 
Undwah Nala was not a town, and treasure captured where there 
were no inhabitants to suffer was, under the agreement with Mir 
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17C4. J’afai, allowed to be lawful prize. Mir J’sifar’s proposals had been 
accepted by the soldiers of the Army, who had abstained fi’oin 
plundei, and their part of the conditions of the agreement had been 
thus conscientiously fulfilled. The first payment under the agree- 
ment -was promised to the troops as soon as the campaign against 
Mir Ktissim should be victorious, and our Army reach the boundary 
of the Company’s territories at the Karamnassa livcr. It was now- 
two months since these conditions had been fulfilled; but the 
piomised donation in lieu of prize had not been paid. Mir J'afav 
acknowledged the debt, but the Calcutta Council — ^who had now 
the sole control of his finances — turned a deaf ear to the demands 
of the solilieis. On the 30th January Captain Jennings ordered 
a gcncial parade, at which the assembled troops refused to obey 
the word of command. On the Commander demanding an 
explanation he w-as informed by the ringleader, named Straw, 
that the soldiers had lost sdl trust in the integrity of the Calcutt.i 
Council ; for, though they had faithfully performed their duties 
throughout a campaign of extraordinary severity, they had been 
deccir ed and defrauded ; and they w-ere resolved not to serve the 
Comparry until the promises made to them should be redeemed. 

Captain Jennings knew that although no grievances could 
justify the insubordination of the troops, yet that undoubtedly 
they had been defrauded by the Council, w-hich he strongly 
suspected would still evade payment unless heavy pr-cssurc was 
put upon them. 

The next day the foUowing General Order w-as issued by 
Cajitain Jeimings at Patna. 

“ It is with the utmost concern that the Commanding Officer 
“ sees any discontent arising amongst the troops he has the honor ” 
“ to command he shall always esteem it a happiness in hinrself ” 
“ to see them righted in every respect as far as he can with ” 
“ justice allow, or they with prudence demand. As they have ” 
“ hither-to shewed themselves brave and good soldiers, he hopes ” 
“ that they will not now be guilty of any rash action that inav ” 
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in any way sully their former good behaviour. In respect to ” 1764. 
■“ the prize-money he gives liis word of honour the payment ” 

■“ shall be made as soon as it arrives ; and in case .any other ” 

“ complaints happen if thej' were made in a proper mannei as ” 

“ becometh a soldier, he will endeavour to give them all the ” 

“ satisfaction that lies in his power.” 

This order temporarily pacified the men, who returned to their 
duty ; but the spirit of insubordination was still strong amongst 
them ; and, three da 3 '^s after. Captain Jennings deemed it necessary 
February 3rd, to detach the Grenadier Companies, who had taken a lead 
1764. the dernonstr-ation to the Kartininassa, together with 

a portion of the Ai*tdlery and two Sepahi Battalions. Imme- 
diately after the demonstration on parade Captain Jennings 
communicated to the Calcutta Council the mutirrous state of the 
troops; and urged the necessity of meeting the just demands of 
the soldiers without delay. 

But the troops were determined to obtain something more than 
bare irromises. The miirds of the English soldiers had been 
poisoned by their intercourse wrth their foreign comrades, who, 
February 4th— 10th, still outnumbering them in the Bengal Em’opcan 
Eegiment,* wer-e bent on miscliicf. The malcon- 
tents elected as their leader the man Straw, upon whom they 
conferred the rank of “Major;” and after a few days, as the 
promised pajunents bad not been made, the private soldiero and 

* It IS necessary that some further explanation should be given of how it 
came about that at this time — 1764 — tiie lanks of the Bengal European 
Regiment contained so many foreigners It will be remembered tliat many 
French, Dutch, and Geiman prisoners, taken at Chandernagore and Biderra, 
were allowed tlieir freedom on their acceptance of Militaiy service under the 
Company In addition, the French Fortress of Pondicherry, in !Madias, 
fiurrendered to the British in January, 1761 In the garrison of Pondicheiry 
when it surrendered there were quartered the French Eegiment of Lorraine, 
Lally’s Irish Regiment, and the French East India Company’s European Corps 
called “ The French Battalion of India.” The men of these Regiments 
offered to serve the Bntish, many of them being sent to Bengal and 
draughted to the Bengal European Regiment, at this time employed on 
the Campaign against Ulir Kassiin Khan 
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1764 . BRiny of tliG Scpalu*", in open mutiny, turned out on pamde witli 
loaded ams and fixed bayonets, the European Artillery with their 
6 field-pieces l)eing prepared for action on the flanks of the 
European Regiment. 

The Officers soon appeared on i>arade, when Captain Jennings, 
seizing Stiaw by the collar, attempted to force him towirds the 
quartei-guaid ; but the tioops, charging fonvard, rescued the man 
whose oulers alone were obeyed Captain Jennings endeavoured 
to pacify the men ; who declared that, as they saw no piospect 
of obtaining the promised money by fair means, they were rcsoh cd 
to maieh to Calcutta and foiee the Council to comply with their 
]ust demands ; Init in the first instance they should proceed to 
the Karamnassa ri^ er, and join the Grenadier Companies, who, 
they said, were prepared to support them. 

The mutineers, including nearly all the prit iites of the Bengal 
European Regiment, the Emopcan Cavalry, a considerable por- 
tion of the Bengal Artillery, the Moghul Horse, and many 
Sopahis, left the British camp. On their maich towards the 
boundiuv of the Company’s temtoiy they were seen by the 
Nawab Mir J’afar ; who, alanned at their decided action, offeted 
the men £10,000 in part payment, if they would return peaceably 
to their duty: but, disdaining all offers of reconciliation, they 
procccdcd on their way. 

Capt.iin Jennings now ordered the Officers, with seveial of 
the most influential Xon-Commissioned Officers, to follow the 
mutinecis, and to persuade them to return to their duty; whilst 
February 4th lOtli, he rode quickly to the Ivammn.xssa and ordered the 

17G4 Grenadier Companies and the Sepahi Battalions 

quartered there to march to the headquarter camp by a side 
road. 

The Officers, partially successful, brought back to camp about 
100 European soldiers and the 6 guns which had fallen in rear. 

Lieutenant Claude Martine did good service on this occasion, 
as well as Ensign Allen — ^who had been a Sergeant in the 84th, 
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line! was now Adjutant of the Bengal European Eegiment. 1764 
Maitine, although he failed to bring back his men, obtained 
■s idiinble infoimation which he communicated to Jennings. One 
of his Frenchmen had privately told him that it was the French 
.soldiers who were the instigators of the mutiny; their object being 
not so much to obtain their prize-money as to desert and take 
ser^ ice with Mir Kassim’a Anny, w'here so many of their com- 
patriots were serving ; they subsequently intended, in conjunction 
with Summ’s Brigades, to gain possession of the whole countiy ; 
and they had deputed the infonnant to offer Martine the supieme 
command of the proposed rebel Army. This information gave our 
Officers a handle on which to woik on the feelings of the British 
soldiers, who had been kept in ignoiance of the ultimate intentions 
of the Frenclmien. The English soldiers ivere now informed 
tliat they had been deceived and led into a rebellion, from a 
participation in which they would find it extremely difficult to 
extricate themselves. Captain Morgan and Ensign Davis went a 
February 4th— 10th, second time to the rebel camp, armed with the 
1764. information gatheied from Martine, and they per- 

suaded about 80 more of the men to return — amongst them. Straw, 
the rebel “ Major ; ” and at the same time the Officers of the 
Sepahi Eegiraents collected about 300 repentant Sepahis, who 
returned to our camp. 

The mutineers now elected as them Commander a Sergeant 
named Dclamare, who had formerly been promised a Commission 
))y Major Adams ; but, probably on account of misconduct on 
the Sergeant’s part, the promise ivas unfulfilled. Although a 
Sergeant in the 84th, Delamare was of French extinction and 
spoke French with fluency. The march of the mutineers was 
continued across the Karamnassa river into the Oude territory; 
but before they left the British side 70 more of our European 
soldiers returned to camp ; there remaining now only 157 men of 
the Bengal European Eegiment in the rebel camp, and these 
nearly all foreigners. 
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17C4 Of the Native deserters about 100 men, chiefly belonging to 
the Moghul Horse, followed the lebels, all of whom proceeded to 
Allahabad; and there joining Mir Kassini’s Army weie drafted 
either into his Aitillery or into one of Sumru’s trained Brigades. 

On. the day after the mutinous troops had marehed from 
camp Captain Jennings received £10,000 from the Nawab Mir 

February 4ti 10th, J’afar; and, having bonowetl all the money ho 

1764. could obtain from other souices, issued an oidcr 

directing a first distiibution of prize-money to the troops on the 
following scale : — 

Bs. 

Sergeants of Infantiy, Corporals and Bom- 


bardiers of Artilleiy 80 each. 

Corporals of Infantry and Gunners of Artilleiy 60 „ 

Private Soldieis and Drummers 40 „ 

Havaldais 12 „ 

Naiks 9 „ 

Sepahis 6 „ 


But this order, although it put an end to the mutiny amongst 
the Europeans, had a contrary effect upon the Sepahis; who 
deemed that their services had not been sufficiently ajijneciatcd 
by the award of less than one-sixth of a European soldiei's shai’e. 
Under these ciicumstances, the Native Eegiments, in a body, 
refused their prize-money, insisting on a fairer distribution. 

The next day, February Iflth, the Bengal European liegiment 
and Artilleiy weie ordered under arms to protect the magazine 
and guns ; and steps were taken to prevent communication 
between the Euiopeans and the Sepahis; but this latter pre- 
caution was unnecessaiy, as the English soldiers were only eager 
to piove that their penitence was sincere. Two of the Sepahi 
Regiments marched off towards the Karamnassa river; but on a 
Sepahi’s share being increased to Rs. 20 , the deserters, as well as 
the discontented &epahi Regiments who had remained in camp, 
expressed their regi-ct for their misconduct, and were peimitted 
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February 15th— 29th, to return to their duty. Captain Jennings, deem- 1764. 

1764. jug judicious to keep his troops employed after 

their insuhordinate conduct, ordered a march to Sahsarani ; and 
again, a few days afterwards, moved his camp to Hariganj on the 
Soane river. 

On the 6th of March Jennings handed over command of the 
March 6th, rield Force to Major Carnac; who, it will be lemembeied, 

from Burdwan to assume command in 
succession to Major Adams. 

Major Oamac, as soon as he had taken the command, ordered a 
general parade ; addressing the troops specially with reference to 
their late misconduct, which he reprobated in the strongest terms. 

He then informed them that the enemy was already in the field, 
so that they would soon ha^c an opportunity of recovering the 
confidence and esteem of their Officers. This address was received 
by the troops with wild enthusiasm ; the British soldiers having 
now fully realised that they had been made tools of by the 
foreigners, who had all along kept them in ignorance of their 
real designs ; and they were anxious to meet them in the field as 
• enemies, and be even nitlr them for their perfidy. 

The British Amiy was now numerically equal to any that had 
hitherto taken the field in Bengal. The Bengid European Regi- 
ment was reinforced on the 17th JIarch by a complete English 
Company, which joined from Calcutta, under Captain Kinlock, 
bringing the Regiment up to a strength of nearly 800 men, and 
the more efficient for having got rid of the French element, 
which had always been a soui-ce of difficulty and danger. There 
March 17th, still remained m its ranks some 80 or 100 Germans ; but 
the British and the German soldiers had always fraternized; 
and now, as they had been equally duped by the French, there 
was more than ever a bond of union between them. 

Carnac had, besides the Bengal European Regiment, 2 Com- 
panies of the Bombay Eurofiean Regiment, and 1 of Marines; 

70 European and 400 Native Cavalry, as well as 7 complete 
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1764 , Battalions of Sepahis; making in all between 6000 and 7000 
soldiers ; in addition was Mir J’afar’s Anny, numbering 12,000, 
and bringing the total force under Camac up to 19,000 men. 

These latter troops had aceompanied the British force through- 
out the advance from Mui'shedabad to the final capture of Patna, 
but Major Adams had seldom employed them actively against 
the enemy; they had been of assistance in guarding the camp 
and conveying stores, but he had always felt more at ease when 
they weie on separate command. 

Nothing could be more promising than the hojie now enter- 
tained for a successful Ciunpaign against the Armies of the 
Em 2 ieror, the Nawab Vazir, and Mir Kassim. Our troops, 
wearied with inactivity, were longing to be again emjjloyed 
on active service, and anjcious to efface the memory of their 
insubordination, of which they had become heaitily ashamed; 
they were, moreover, numerically sti-ong, and, moreover, large 
reinfoicements weic on the road from Calcutta. 

Miijor Champion, recoveied from his wound received at the 
storm of Patna, joined the Army as second in command under 
hlajor Carnac. 

Unfortunately, at this time, some irritation manifested itself 
amongst the troops, from its Commander having ordered his 
tent to be pitched with Mir J’afar’s Army instead of with his 
own. He had fnither ordered all reports to be made, in the 
first instance, to his second in command, who was instructed onl\' 
to refer to the “ Cominander-in-Chief when there is anything ” 
“ extraordinary.” 

This order caused dissatisfaction in the British camj;) ; and the 
promise of a sjieedy advance not having been fulfilled, the 
soldiers began to throw doubts on theii Commander’s capacity, 
some even hinting at his being deficient in jiersonal courage. 

In the meantime the enemy’s allied Armies had reached 
Benares on the 7th March, and thrown a bridge of boats across the 
Ganges; but, when about half of their Aimy had crossed, the 
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bridge was broken by the stieam. Here was a grand oppoitunity 1764 , 
tor Camac to attack the broken enemy, and the result must liave 
been the destruction of lialf their Anny, and the probable 
demoi’alisation of the rest; but Caniac, to the annoyance of liis 
troops, declined to move. The bridge was repaired ; and the whole 
of the enemy’s Army crossed, and continued its inarch unmolested. 

Tlie discontent of the Eiu-opean soldieis at the palpable want 
of good geneialshiij displaj-ed by their Commander was assuming 
a serious aspect ; when Camac, on the 12th, ordered the British 
camp to be struck, and on the 17th reached Buxar, where he halted. 

Anangements were now made to collect piovisions, and 
entrenchments were ordered to be thrown up ; but these 
measures wei'e not efficiently carried out. In the meantime, the 
Council in Calcutta having learnt that the Niiwab was advancing 
towaids the British territory, urged on Major Camac the absolute 
necessity of bestining himself, and he was peremptorily directed 
to cross the Karaiimassa river. 

These ordeis were received on the 23rd, and an Officer was at 
once sent forward to make an'angcmcnts for throwing a bridge 
across the liver. Carnac lepoited to the Council the measures 
April .'Jrd, which he was adojiting, and that he was collecting provisions 
1764. to enable him to advance. On the 3rd of April another 
communication was receir ed from the Council which said : — 

“ We have paid due regard to the reasons which you luge in’' 

“ youi letter for having continued to act so long on the defensive;’' 

“ but we must say tliat they do not caiTy the same weight with us.’' 

A Council of War was now called, at which Caniac presided; and 
urged that he had been unable to collect sufficient piw isioiis to 
warrant him in making an adiance. This Council decided tliat 
M ithout provisions the Army could not act in the field; and that, if 
there were no provisions to be had at or near Buxar, the Anny had 
better be marched back to Patna, where provisions were plentiful. 

But at the same time some of the Commanders of Regiments ex- 
pressed an opinion that a little forethought might have prevented 
the unfortunate position in which they now found thein.selves. 
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1764. The Aniiy broke camp on the 4th of April and conniienccd 
its retreat towards Patna, leaving Bnxar unprotected. On the 
April 4th— 13th, 13th Dinapore was reached, when Carnac ordered a 
1764 hiUt, and announced his intention of jiiev^snting the 
enemy from crossing the river Boane. Fh c days were lost in 
making preparations and issuing ordeis ; when it was discovered 
that all was too late, for the enemy had secured the passage of the 
liver by dispatching a strong advanced guard of Caialn, which, 

April 13th 20th, doubling round, now held the east bank of the river, and 

1764. ygjy nearly succeeded in capturing Carnac, whose head- 

quarter camp, was as usual, pitched at a distance from the main 
Army. The European Cavalry under Captain Hay was quickly 
dispatched to keep the eneinyincheck, and, having engaged them, 
to hastily retire towmxls a grove of trees, amongst which a strong 
body of Infantry was to be held in ambuscade. The European 
Cavalry, on reaclring the grx»ve, were ordered to file ofl' to the 
light and left; when the Infantry were to advance from their 
place of concealment and suddenly open fire on the prn suing 
enemy, who, it was anticipated, would by the unexpected mo\ c- 
, nients be thrown into confusion, when the British Cavalry, having 
wheeled about, would return to the charge. Hay carried out his 
part of the programme rvith precision, the enemy’s Oavah y being 
engaged and decoyed up to the grove ; but in the meantime 
Major Carnac had countenuanded the Infantiy ambuscade, 
without iirformingHay,who was in conseqirence left in the lurch, 
and only succeeded in getting out of his difficulty with heavy loss. 
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The British Army under Alajor Cariiac beleaguered under the walla of 
Fatna — ^Victonous Defence of Fatna — The Allied Native Army retreat on 
the Fortress of Buxar — Major Camac removed from the Command of the 
Bengal Aimy — Major Hector Munro appointed — Mutiny of the Sepahi 
Eegiments — ^'I’he retirement and death of Mir Eassun, ex-Nawah of Ben^ — 
Advance of the British on the Fortress of Buxar — ^The Battle of Biixar — 
Defeat and Flight of the Allied Native Airay under the Nawab Vaaii 


HE Nawab Vazir Mlnija’u’cl claulah, who had been 
nominated to the chief conunand of the enemy’s 
allied Army, was moving towards Patna with all 
jiracticable speed. He had correctly gauged the 
incapacity of his English rival, and now made a 
bold stroke to out-genend him ; which, but for the merest acci- 
dent, would have placed the British Aimy completely in his- 
jiower. Shuja’u’d daulah dispatched two of his Divisions by 
rapid mai’ches, and a circuitous route, to seize Patna before the 
April 15th— 23rd, retreating British Army could reach their destina- 
1764. tion; but tliis scheme was fmstrated by a fortunate 

accident. A Sepahi Regiment and a Detachment of Artillery 
with 3 guns were escorting a convoy of provisions from Patna 
to the British camp; when information reached the Officer 
Commanding that the enemy were advancing to meet him. He 
at once occupied a strong position close at hand ; a dry tank with 
mud embankments forming a ready-made entrenchment, and 
concealiriff him from view; and here the Biitish Detachment 
took up its position, hastily cutting embinsuies for the guns. 
The enemy, in ignorance of what was awaiting them, advanced 
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1764 along Uie luad; when they uuexjjcctedly found themselves 
opposed by a force of unknown strength ; and, believing that they 
had fallen into an ambuscade, and that their plans for seizing 
Patna by a surprise had been smticipated, abandoned their project 
and retreated on their main Army. 

Cainac was thus, by a stroke of good fortune, enabled to continue 
his retreat without serious oiiposition ; but his soldiers, unaccus- 
tomed to retiie before an enemy, had lost heart, and their march 
was in consequence conducted in an irregular, sulky manner ; the 
enemy’s Cavalry hovering around, and no older of battle liaving 
been airanged in the event of their being uncx^iectedly forced 
into action. Fortunately, the Biitish Army reached Patna 
without disaster, and took up its position, pieviously selected and 
prepared by Mir .Pafai, who had been depnted by Major Cariiac 
to arrange foi the defence of the city. The jjositions were tvell 
selected, and serviceable entrenchments made jirotected by a 
deep ditch. Mir J’afar placed liis own troops along the outside 
of the east and 2 )<irt of the south faces of the Foit , his left flank 
April 23rd, resting < in the river Ganges. Carnac’s Army was jilaccd along 
the west , its light resting on the liver, and its left extending 
lound as far as iLi J’afar’s right, wliich it joined near the centre 
of the south face. It will be seen that the British and the 
Muishedabiul tioojis under Mir .7 ’afar thus conqiletcly envelojicd 
the fortified city, the walls being in icar of the beleaguered 
-Vrmy, nhich nas covered by the heavy guns on the walls and 
bastions; the livei Ganges extending along the whole of the 
north face of the city. 

Our Europeans were eiicamjied outside the west face and south- 
west angle of the fortress, their left resting on a mound occupied 
by one of our Seiialii Battalions. Tlie south-west angle was 
considered the most likely iioint of attack, and Mir J’afar, 
therefore, had thoughtfully taken tlie [irecautioii of clearing away 
a village and all the trees in front, so tliat the enemy might find 
no cover during his advance. 
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Tn front of the pobition Iield by the Europeans the entrench- 1764. 
ments were only piuthilly completed, but tlie ground occupied 
was commanded by tlie south-west bastion of the Fortress, the 
guns on which were worked by a British detachment sent by 
Carnac into the city to assist our Aniiy encamped without the 
walls. 

The enemy arrived before Patna on tlic 24th April ; taking up 
his position to the west and south of the city, nearly opposite to 
and parallel with the Britisli entrenchments. 

The Emperor Shah Alarrr with his li regular troops threatened 
those of Mir J’afar ; whilst Mir Kassim’s trained Brigades mid 
Artillery with 16 field-guns took up a position in front of the 
light wing of the British Anny; Mir Kassiiu with the rest of his 
force being in reserve near Bankiporc, about a mile from Patna. 

The enemy’s allied force was computed at 35,000 men, and in 
addition a mob of 5000 fanatics, all perfectly naked, armed with 
tulwars, their bodies besmeared with paint and ashes, and their 
long hair streaming down their backs 

The lival Armies remained iiuictiie lor upwards of a week; 

April 24th— May Slid, when the cneirry Iraving received authentic infor- 
nration that British roiiiforccments* wero near at 
hand, the Nawab Vazir gave orders for an immediate attack. 

At this time the British force consisted of the Benffal 

O 

Eru’opcan Eegiment, 2 Companies of the Bombay European 
Regiment,t 2 troops of European (’avalry, and 7 Battalions 
of Sepahib, besidcb which there was tlie Moghul Horse, and 
Mir J'afar’s Native Anny; amounting in all to about 19,000 
men. 

The Nawab Vazir’s plan of attack was to concentiste his 

■* These rcinforceinents consisted of 200 ISIarines, under Captain Maurice 
AVemyss, and two Jlidshipmen lately Commissioned as Manne Officers The 
Mamies joined the British force six days aftoi the battle of Patna. 

t These 2 Companies of the Bombay Huropean llegiment under Captam 
Pemble were incorporated with the Ben<>dl Kuiopeaii Regiment on August 
24th, 1766. 
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May 3rd, main fetreiigtli against the Europeans ; to stiikc terror among»t 
1764. them by hurling at them the trained Brigades; and finally to 
overwhelm them by making constantly-repeated charges with his 
Cavalry and Infantry; whilst a portion of liis Irregular troops, 
would be employed in keeping Mir J’afai' in check, so that he 
could not come to the assistance of the Europeans dmlng the 
onslaught. 

It must be borne in mind that the Bengal European Regiment 
and the 2 Companies of the Bombay Europeans held the ground 
under the south-western corner bastion ; on their right and left 
weie Sepahi Battalions; whilst our field-guns were placed at 
intervals along the whole line. 

The mound on the left of the Europeans was held by a Sepahi 
Battalion against the combined attacks of Shuja’u’d daulah’s 
Rohilla Horse, 3000 stiong, and the contingent of his ally the 
Raja of Benares. 

A gencinl cannonade was now opened, the Biitish firing from 
the walls of the city as well as from their cntienchments, and the 
enemy fiom theii numerous field batteiies The Nawab Vazir 
led the attack, and Sumin, with his three trained Brigades, 
charged acioss the open plain towards the position held by the 
Bengal European Regiment, but soon found himself exposed to a 
May 3rd, heavy cioss-fire from the batteries above and the guns and 
7764 muskctiy below, which broke liis ranks, and whilst his Officers 
were exeitmg themselves to rally theii men, a well-directed volley 
caused them to again bi-eak, and this time seek shelter in a ravine 
about 800 yards in fiont of our entrenchments. Upon this ravine, 
a heavy fire was opened from one of the bastions of the Fort : 
but the shot intended for the fugitives went far beyond them, 
causing dismay amongst Mir Kassim’s reserve in rear, who had 
deemed themselves safe and beyond range. 

The battle still raged fiercely towards the south-west comer, 
defended by the Bengal European Battalion and the Bombay 
Europeans. The Nawab Vazir, aiIio, commanding in person, now 
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pushed fonvaixl his whole Division, and brought his Aitilleiy 1764. 
close up to the entrenchments ; but the English fire was too much 
lor hun, obliging him after two hours’ fighting to ivithdraw with 
heavy loss. During this time he had sent several messages to 
Mir Kassim Khan to come to his assistance ; but Mir Kassim 
Khan, always moie useful in the Council than in the field, paid 
no heed to the Nawab Vazii’.s messages. At last, enraged at 
Mir Kassiin’s cowardice, the Nawab Vazir sent a special messenger 
to him, asking him why he was “ lagging behind, whilst,” said he, 

“ I am warmly engaged with your enemies ? Advance as I do ” 

" and engage the enemy on your side as I do on mine.” But 
Mir Kassim, ensconced with the rescives behind his entrench- 
ments, vouchsafed no rci)ly. 

As a next chance, the Nawab Vazir ordered the 5000 fanatics 
to charge the Eiuopeans. With screams and yells they rushed 
forward, presenting to our soldiers a pitiful appearance, evidently 
drunk with bhang or they w'ould not have rashed on certain 
death ; they fell by hundreds under a deadly fire poured on 
them from oui fortifications and entrenchments; when, screaming 
and terrified, those poor uTCtches who liad not been killed or 
wounded fled to the rear. 

Some gallant chaiges were now made by the Eohilla Horse, 
but they were ultimately diiven back with heavy loss ; when, about 
three o’clock the Nawab Vazir, undismayed by Mir Kassim’s 
cowardice, collected his whole available force, and made a spirited 
charge along the entire face of the British position. The 
Europeans, who rcceh cd these repeated onslaughts at the point of 
the bayonet, weie now completely exhausted, and for a moment 
the enemy gained a footing inside the earth-works, where they 
succeeded in capturing and carrying away three of the dnimmer- 
boys of the Bengal European Eegiment. This so exasperated the 
Em’opeans that they sprang from the entrenchments, dashed 
forward, broke through their assailants, and rc-took the drummer- 
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1704. boys, whom they brought back in triumph amidst loud shouts and 
gi’cat rejoicing. 

The enemy, now dishcaitened, Miiiutiiig under our fire, and 
foiled at all points, were compelle<l to siccept their defeat ; but a 
final and gallant charge was made b\ a large body of Cavaliy under 
their brave Oommandor Sheik Din Mahomed, who was killed in 
the advance, when his Gavaliy, disheai tencd, fled from the field, 
bearing with them the body of then valiant leader. 

Never had a Commander a finei oj)|ioitunity th.ni now presented 
itself to Cainac of converting a gallant defence into a crowning 
victory. One of liis Officers made a dash with his Sepahis at one 
of the enemy’s batteries of Artillei \ , which, being provided witli 
bullock-draught only, might have ))een captured; and another 
Officer was in the act, nith a few of his men, of seizing hvo of the 
enemy’s field-guns, when Caraac commanded both to desist and 
retm-n under cover of the cntrenchuumts. Thus, by reason of the 
incapacity of their Commander, om’ tw«)])s weie under the necesbity 
of allowing their defeated enemy to ictire fiom before them m 
full possession of his guns, ammunition, and stores. The 
Battle of Patna was now over ; and, althougli a few days after 
the European reinforcements anived, Major Carnac still renurined 
inactive. 

Captain John Nollikins of the Bengal European Eegirnent — 
who had been trarrsferred from the olttli llcgimcnt — was severely 
wounded in this action. 

Oir the 30th May the allied force', of the enemy broke cam)) 
and retired on the strong fort of Bu.\ar, the works of which Majoi 
Car-nac had considerably improved when he contemplated its 
defence during his occupation in March. 

It is imnecessary to dwell upon tire ('alcutta Council’s repeated 
failures to induce Major Oarnac to advance against the enemy ; 
.suffice it to say that a welcome order was received from the Court 
of Directors, announcing the removal of Major Catmac from their 
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Service,* and on the 2Sth June lie handed over the command to 17C4. 
Major Champion as locum tenens. Although this ordei of the 
Court’s was not issued in consequence of Caniac’s blunders whilst 
in command, it was none the less acceptable to the Council, 
who gladly hailed the opportunity of placing a more efficient 
'Officer in command of the Army in the field. 

Major Hector Mnnro, late of H.M. )s9th Kegiincnt, was 
appointed to succeed Major Camac. Munro was on the eve of 
his departure from Madras to England caily in the year, with 
the remnant of his Regiment, wdien intelhgence was received of 
the death of Major Adams. The offer of the command of the 
Bengal Amiv was at that time made to Major Munro; in the 
mesin time, however, Carnac had been appointed, but on that 
Officer’s removal the offer was renewed, and accepted by Munro. 

The remnant of the 89th and some of the 90th Regiment, 
amounting to a little over 100 men, volunteered to .iccompany 
Major Mumo to Bengal, and, the Bengal Govemment having 
accepted their sciviccs, they were transfcired to the Company’s 
Service, ultimately joining the Bengal Euiopeaii Regiment. 

On the 18th August Major Munio assimied command of the 
field force then at Patna. He was in every way the very opposite 
to liis predecessoi ; brave, almost lash in his daniig; a strict disci- 
plinarian, but though despising unnecessaiy pomp, rigidly insisting 
on Military etiquette and the strictest obedience to orders. 

One of Miinio’s early acts was to publish a code of regulations, 
with wdiich all Officeis were instnicted to make themselves 
thoioiighly acquainted. This code enjoined stiict attention to 
many essential points of Military duty, which, dming Major 
Cainac’s time, had been allowed to fall into disuse. For the 
first time a concise system of manoeuvres wiU! intredneed, in 
which Officeis commanding Regiments were instructed to exei- 

* Major Carnac was lemoved foi having opposed Mi Vansittart, but he was 
ultimately restored to the Service, m which he rose to the i auk of SLajor- 
*Geiieral. 
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1704 else tliolr men at daily parades. No difficulty was cxpciicncod 
in introducing these refomis amongst the European troops ; hut 
the case was different ■ndth the Sejiahi Eegiments, unused to the 
striet discipline enjoined, and they resented it as an innovation. 
The European Officers attached to the Sepahi Battalions 
struggled in rain to induce their men to submit to the additional 
pamdes and drills enjoined; hut information soon reached Major 
^lunro th.it the discontent had spread into open mutiny, the 
Sepahls threatening to desert sooner than submit; and on the 
24th August Major Mimi'o issued a General Older warning the 
Sepahls of the inevitable consequences of their insubordination, 
“ivhich, if continued, must end in their just punishment.” 

The mutinous spirit amongst the Sepahi Regiments, howevei , 
was in no way suppressed ; and on the 8th September one of the 
Battalions stationed at Manji revolted, seizing and imprisoning 
their Euiopcan Officers and Sei^eants, and setting all authority at 
defiance. Next day the prisoners were released, but the Sepahis 
lefused to obey orders. 

With an enemy in force close at hand Major Mimro’s position was 
one of difficulty and danger ; but he was quite equal to the occasion. 
He immediately dispatched a detachment of the Bengal European. 
Regiment and a Sepahi Battabon not contaminated by the mutinv 
with instructions to attack, disarm, and march the mutinous Eegi- 
September 10— l.S. ment to Ohupra, when they would receive further 
orders. Captain Wemyss, commanding this detach- 
ment, found the mutineers bivouacked in a giove, which- 
owing to the heavy rains was completely surrounded by water, 
when, taken by surprise, the mutineers sunendered and were 
disarmed, and immediately marched to Ohupra, an-ning on 
September 13th. Majoi Munro was on parade to leceivc them, 
supported by the 2 Grenadier Companies of the Bengal 
European Regiment, a Company of European Artillery, and a 
Battalion of Sepahis. 

Munro called on the Conunanding Officer of the mutinous 
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liegimeiit to select 50 of the ringleaders; fiom whom 24 were 1764. 
|iicked out and armigned before a drum-head eouit-martial, which 
sentenced them to be blown away fiom guns. The pioceedings 
weie coirGnued at once, and the sentence ordered to he earned 
into execution on the spot; when four of the condemned pnsoneis 
Avere immediately seized and tied to the guns, but four Xath e 
Grenadiers, amongst the prisoners aivaiting execution, claimed 
the right, “as they held the jiost of honour in the field,” to 
be executed first. The request Avas granted, the Battalion 
men being unfastened; and the Gienadiers executed in thcii 
stead 

The scene which followed was trying in the cxtieme. The 
gallantly of the Grenadier prisoners caused a A'iolent reaction in 
their faA'oiir amongst those Native troops avIio had hitherto been 
uncontaininatcd ; and who now told Mumo that they Avould not 
^illoAv the e.xecutions to bo pioceeded Avith. It Avas an anxious 
moment for the prisoners, and perhajis more so for the Com- 
manding OflScer, but, ivitliout an}' hesitation, Munio ordered the 
European Artillery to load Avith grape and prepare for action, the 
European Infantry being raoA'ed round to support the guns. 

The European Officers with the Sepahi Battalions were ordered 
to stand aside, and the Sepalus commanded to ground their 
nuns. InstinctiA ely they obeyed, and Avere marched from their 
arms, Avhich AA'ere taken possession of by the Europeans. 
Sixteen more of the prisoners Aveie then bloAvn from the guns, 
the remaining four being inarched to Moniah, Avheie they met 
their fate in presence of the tAVo Sepahi Battalions at that 
station. The drill parades u’cre re-commenced, and the Sepahis 
exercised in the new manoeuvres. 

Major Munro, by these severe though necessaiy measures, 
having brought his Native troops into a complete state of 
obedience, turned his attention to his jirepai-ations for the capture 
of the Fortress of Buxar, now the headquaiters of the allied 
■enemy. The force AA’hich Munro selected to form his main Army 
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1764 . for acth c service consisted of the 2 Grreuadier and 6 Battalioni 
Companies of the Bengal Eiuopean Regiment ; the 2 Com- 
panies of the Bomhay Europeans ; the Marines ; some details 
September 13 th- 30 th, "f the King’s Regiments who had not volun- 

1764 teered for the Company’s Service — about 200 men 

under Captain Wemyss — 2 Companies of Eiuopean Artillery j 
and a troop of Eiuopean Cavaliy; making a total of about lOOO 
Europeans. In addition to tliese there were 8 Battalions of 
Sepahis and 1000 Moghnl Horse, lately remodelled. Major 
Chamj)ion, of the Bengal European Regiment, was sent m 
command of a detachment to cross the liver Ganges, and rejoin 
the main Army as soon as it should ainve at the river Soane. 

The defence of Bchar was provided for by 300 of the Bengal 
European Regiment, 1 Company of Eiuopean Artillery; some 
Native Cavalry and Infantry being sent to guard the fiontier of 
that proi ince. 

Munro, with his Army, reached Kalvaghat, on the east bank of 
the Soane, on the 10th October, to find the opposite bank 
occupied by the enemy'. This precaution on the part of 
the Naw'ab Vazir might have caused difficulty' to the advancing 
Army', had not Munro piovided a counter-move in having sent 
Champion to make his way on the morning of the 10th along the 
n est bank of the river. Champion had left Chupni on the (ith 
October, reaching the mouth of the Soane rii er on the 9th ; and 
next morning had advanced, under cover of a dense fog, close 
upon the enemy, entrenched with the intention of disjmting the 
ford. 

Champion formed his detachment in line, and advanced 
stealthily close up to the entrenchments, when he suddenly opened 
a brisk fire, which was feebly replied to ; and the enemy, surprised 
by the attack of a force of unknoum strength, hastily withdrew 
in the direction of Aivah. The main force under Munro then 
crossed the river unopposed, and halted about half-a-mile from its 
west bank. The forwaKl march was resumed on the 12th Octobciv 
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Avhen Munro foiined his Aimy Into thiee Di^ isiona ; the fiist under 1764 
TMiijor Champion, the second under ilajor Pcmble, and the third 
under Major Sibbert ; Champion’s Di\ision fonuing the advance- 
giuud. AVhen Champion reached Arrah he found the tou'ii 
dct-crtod; so he pushed on to the Bonas Nala,on the other side of 
winch he perceived about 4000 or 5000 of the enemy’s Cavalry 
prepared to disjDUte his passsage across the biidge. Champion 
ordered his Cavalry to advance, the Euroj^ean Dragoons leading ; 
when the enemy, after onl\ a slight show of resistance, fled towai ds 
a village about a mile distant, pursued by the Biitish Cavalry. It, 
however, soon became apparent that the latter had been led into an 
ambuscade, for tlie village was held by a lai’ge body of the enemy’s 
troops, who, concealed behind the buildings and trees, received 
oiir C.^ ahy with an unexpected fiie. Taken completely by surprise, 
our men wheeled about and in their turn were pursued by the 
enemy’s Cavalrv now largely reinforced. Our Moghul Horse 
Inoke and fled in confusion, the English Dragoons holding bettei' 
togethci; but many were sabred and shot down. As soon as 
Champion saw the turn ivhich aifaire had taken, he threw forward 
hI^ Infantry towards some broken ground, thus giving cover and 
support to his Cavalry, who, with difficulty found their way 
across the Nala, uith a loss of 4 Seigeants, 12 Eurojiean troopers, 
and about 40 of the Moghul Horse killed or wounded. 

In the meantime some imiioitant events had occurred in the 
camp of Shuja’u’d daulah, the Nawab Vazir. The Emperor Shah 
Alam still remained under the protection of the Nawab Vazir, 
who continued to exercise the supreme command of the Allied 
Armies, but the Emperor fully realised that he was little raoic 
than a State prisoner, and u-as quite prepared, should opportunity 
offer, to free himself from a position of dependence and restraint. 

Mir Kassim had sunk immeasurably in the estimation of his 
Commander-in-Chief since his hasty retreat, and refusal to join in 
the attack on the British entrencliments at Patna. Eveiy one 
now seemed to raise his hand against Mir Kassim. Snmni, when 
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1764. nccuscd of cowardice by the Nawab Vazir, dcclaicd that no order 
had been sent to him by Mir Kassini to re-advance, or he would 
readily have done so. 

Now, Mir Kassim felt that, though courage in presence of an 
enemy was not his strong point, he would have made plausible 
excuses were he a free agent, but unfortunately he could not 
afford to quarrel with Summ. He had no funds with which to 
meet the arreai-s due to Ins troops, who were clamorous for 
payment; and, still worse, theie was the treaty made with 
the Nawah Vazir — when the triple alliance was entered into — 
under which Mir Kassim liad agreed to paj' £11,000 a month 
towards the expenses of the war from the day the Allied Amiie.s 
should Cl OSS the river Ganges. 

Mir Kassim knew that his ability to paj- the large amounts 
required from him was contingent on his regaining his throne ; his 
treasure collected at his Fort of Rotas was all cx 2 )cndcd, but he 
felt secure in the friendship of lus Allies, so long as his trained 
Brigades and Eurojican jVitiUeiy lemamed faithful to him. Ilis 
reliance on all those soon vanished, for he had been outwitted and 
betrayed; Sunnn, Maikar, Aratoon, "with their soldiers, and his 
Em-oiican Artillery, rvith their Officers — all false — had been 
bought over by his Ally the Nawab Vazir, 

This was the final blorv; disgi-aced, deserted, insulted, and 
deceived, Mir Kassim looked around in vain foi advice and 
consolation ; he had no friend but one solitaiy servant, who was 
faithful to him in his reA crscs and dangers as he had jiarticqiated 
October 22nd, 1° prosperity and triumiihs. The Nawab Vazir, 
1764. finding that Mir Kassim was jiowcrless and completely 
at his mercy, ordered him to be robbed of the few valuables 
that remained to him ; and mounted on a lame elejihant, he was 
ejected, October 22nd, from the camp. Mir Kassim — ^the cx- 
Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa — eventually died at Delhie 
in extreme poverty, June 6th, 1777 ; a Native historian assuring 
us that his last shawl \vas sold to pay for his winding-sheet. 
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But now to retui'ii to the BiltUi -^■iny, A\]uch without further 1704 , 
mishap ani'vecl hefoie the Fortress of Bujcar on the 22nd 
Octobei, wheie Munro found the Naw'ab Vazir occupying an 
entrenched position on the plain to the east of the Fortress, 
outside wliich the enemy’s whole Ainiy w’as diawn up in battle 
array. 

The two forces remained watching each other for upw'aids of 
an hour; when the enemy retired within his entrcncliments. 

Munro now seized and occupied a village about a thousand 
yards in advance of the loft of his line, and threw a strong picket 
forwai’d to oecupv a grove of tiees about the same distance in 
fiont of his right, his camp facing that of the enemy ; double 
sentries being posted all round, and communication maintained 
with his two advanced posts. 

These arrangements complete, Munro called a Council of War, 
October 22nd, which I'ccommended that the troops should be allowed 
1764 a rest during the 23rd, and that an assault should be 
made on the enemy’s entrenchments on the 24th, on the following 
plan : — 

Lieutenant Nicoll, of the Xative Infantry, who had been 
employed by Major Camac in the preceding month of March to 
survei' the grcund now occupied by the enemy, was oialered 
to conduct a detachment piocccding along the bed of the Torah 
Nala and endeavour to turn the enemy’s right flank ; the British 
.L-my at the same time making a vigorous attack along the whole of 
the enemy’s front. It was anticipated that by this manoeuvre the 
enemy would probably be thrown into confusion, during which it 
was hoped our troops would be enabled to effect an entrance into 
their camp. It had also been oidered that, with the view of 
keeping the enemy in ignorance of our real intentions, sham 
batteries should be at once commenced opposite the left of 
their entrenchments; so that the enemy might fall into the 
error of supposing that we intended to proceed by regular 
Approaches. 
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17C4. Our heavy baggage was, ns a precaution, sent onboard our boats 
close at hand, by the liver’s bank. 

Major Champion commanded the working-paity, which, early 
on the morning of the 23rd October, advanced with a Company 
of Pioneers and a covering detachment of Repahis, to throw up 
the dummy batteries ; but he had hardly reached his ground, 
when, just as day was biealdng, he saw the enemy in great force 
leaving their entrenclunents and forming up for action. It 
appeared evident to Champion that the Nawab Vazir was prepar- 
ing to attack the British camp, and no time was to be lost in 
communicating his suspicions to Major Muiiro; so Champion rode 
forward alone to take note of the enemy’s movements, having 
Octohci 23rd, pi'cviouslj' sent a messenger to warn the British Com- 
1764 mander of the probable advanee of the enemy. Major 
Munro, aheady on the alert, beat to arms, forming up his troops 
outside his camp to meet the enemy’s attack. It is nccessaiy 
that the exact nature of the ground between the rival armies 
should be now clearly defined. 

To the left front of the British camp was the village, to the 
right front the gixne of tiees; both these positions having 
been occupied by our troops on the jirevious day. 

Between the village on our left front and the British camp 
there was an extensive moiiiss, through which was a ford, difficult 
to find without the assistance of an exjierienced guide. To the 
light of the grove was another village; but between the village on 
the left and the giove on the right the space was open and clear. 

About thiee miles interr ened between the rival camps, which 
faced each othei. It has been recorded that when Munro 
assumed command of the Army he instituted a course of 
manoeuvres, which he ordered Commanding Officers to practise 
on parade, so that when their soldiers should be in presence of an 
enemy they would take up their allotted positions ndthout delay 
or confusion. 

When, therefore, the Army took the field on the morning of the- 
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23rcl October, every iiiim knew his appointed position, vhieh he 1764. 
occupied without confusion. 

The advanced pickets were now called in ; that in the villsigc 
on our left-fioiit joining the main Army, whilst that which had 
occupied the g^o^c on our light-front was ordered to join the 
Moghul Horse, and take up its position in a \ illage in rear of our 
left wing, charged with the protection of the camp and baggage. 

The British Aiiiiy advanced to the front of their camp in tivu 
Dhisions, one in immediate real of the other, about a bundled 
j ards apait, and the reserve m the centre between these two lines. 

The front line was formed of two Battalion Companies of the 
Bengal Eui opean Eoginient and two Companies of the Bombay 
European Regiment, these being formed into one Battalion,, 
commanded by Captain Macpheison ; the detachments of the Royal 
troops and Marines under Cajitain Wemyss; four Battalions of 
Ootolier 23rd. Sepahis, and the gi'cater [Kution of the Artillery. The 
1764. Europeans weie in the centre of this line, the Artillery at 
inteivals between the Battalions. The rear line, under Maj’or 
Pcmble, was formed of the remainder of the Bengal Em^ipean 
Regiment, four Battalions of Sepahis, and some Artillerj*, the 
same order being obseived as in the fiont line. 

The reserve, undei Captain Hay, was fonned of the two' 
Grenadier Companies of the Bengal European Regiment and 
some Cavahy. > 

The front line was in two Divisions or wings, the right 
commanded by hlajor Champion, the left by Majoi Sibbert. 

Lieutenant Vertuc commanded the detachment guarding the 
camp and baggage. 

It is also necessary to say something of the enemy’s position. 

The Nawab Yazir, -who had proved himself a gallant soldier and 
an able General, was still in chief command of the enemy’s Army, 

The Emperoi Shah Alain remained in his tent behind the Toi-ah Nala, 

Tlie ex-Nawab Mir Kassim, ejected from the camp, was a wanderer, 
his trained Brigades being now in the sciwice of the Nauab Vazir. 
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1764. The giotinil occupied by the enemy was well selected; indeed, 
his position was foimidable. His left icsted on the river Ganges, 
Avlieie were the town and fortress of Buxar, occujiicd h}’ seveial 
Native Battalions. 

The Nawab Vazir’s Regiments were mostly commanded by 
Eiuopean Officers, and supported by numerous bodies of Cavalry. 
In the centre weic the trained Brigades under bumru, consisting 
of Battalions, and 8 field-pieces, the latter manned by Europeans , 
the Avhole stiengthened by a rcscrv'c of 6000 men. 

The Raja of Benares commanded the enemy's right wing, 
com 2 io.«cd princijially of Rohilla Horse, siipjiortcd by 5000 
Durani Cavalry, known to be experienced soldicis, who had 
distinguished themselves in many a haid-f ought battle. 

The enemy's Allied Army numbered in all between 40,000 and 
50,000, whereas the British had but 7080 men. 

The enemy wore the fiist to advance, and their gnins — of greatei 
ealibre than the Biitish — took eflFect before the English field- 
pieces could reply ; Munro, thorefoic, oideied a geueial advance ; 
but, on neaimg the morass, was obliged to detach the left wing m 
oidei to take giound to liis light. This necessary movement 
in the face of his enemy' might have been attended with serious 
le&iilts, had not his tioops been piactiscd on paiadc in the 
maiucuvrcs by' 11111011 in ivar he was enabled to effect his puiiio.'sc. 
Notwithstanding that the fire fiom the enemy’s heavy' batteries 
was tiynig, the British Aiiny steadily adianced; and, having 
cleared the moiass, the oiiginal oidei of battle was resumed. 
Our Artillery, fiom its position in fiont, i\as now firing with effect 
amongst the dense masses of the enemy. 

A determined chaigc was at this time made uj)on the British 
left by the Dui-ani Horee, who attempted to force a passage 
between our two advancing lines, and thus crush our reserve in 
the centre; but, as soon as their intention became apparent, 
Munro ordered his rc.seive to take giound to their left and face 
outwaids, wliilst half a Battalion in the front line wheeled back 
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and htdf a Battalion in the reax wheeled foiward ,80 that the whole 1764. 
interval on the left of our Army was closed up, rapidly formed 
into three sides of an oblong square, and was thus enabled to 
prevent the Cavalry firmr effecting their puqiose. 

The result of this manflcuvre, which Major Munro had caused 
October 23rcl, to be freqncntlv practised on the line of march and on 
t764 parade, illustrated the advantages derived from a fiequent 
exercise in the code of movements he had ordeied for his ttoops, 
but which the Sc 2 )ahis had so stubbornly resisted. 

Foiled in their attenqrts to braak thiough the Biitish hues, the 
Dnrani Cavalry beat a letreat, hastened by oui fire ; but, having 
passed to our leai, thev now charged out rear-guard, consisting 
of the Moghul Horse and a detachment of Sepahis under Lieu- 
tenant Veituo. 

The Moghul Horse gave way before the Duraui Cavalry; 
uhen out Infantry, now unsupiioitcd, moved towards the main 
Army in admirable order, and as steadily as if on parade, but all 
our baggage fell into the enemy’s hands, and our camp was left 
uiqirotectcd. 

Flushed with tlicii success, the Dnrani Cavalry now made a 
despeiatc charge on our rear line; nhich, rajudly facing about, 
prejiared to receive them. Our guns, however, were so well served, 
that the enemy Cai airy sheered off, but soon afterwards a second 
charge was delivered by a squadron of picked men under a 
distinguished Chieftain. A despeiatc struggle ensued, several of 
the men of the Bengal European Regiment being sabred in the- 
ranks; but the British line lemained firm and unbroken. The 
charge was again icneued'wdth increased vigour, but the leader, in 
makingr a vigorous dash at the English line, was received on the 
bayonet of one of our Europeans, who at the same moment 
discharging his musket, the Chief fell a lifeless coi-pso amongst 
his gallant followers. This last effort proving a failuie, the Duiaui 
Cavalry, disappointed and disheartened at the loss of their leader, 
retreated, leaving a large jiroportion of their men on the field. 
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1764. In the meantime the Biitish frant line liad not been 
nnemployed. A battery of heavy guns had been brought up 
by the enemy, and posted in the village to our extreme right. 
This batteiy, filing obliquely on our advancing Divisions, rendered 
it impossible to presenm oui line, and at the same time Sumru’s 
Hiigade kept up a continuous fire ; whilst the enemy’s Cavaliy 
made repeated and detcmiined charges on our light wing, where 
some waveiing was now perceptible. 

Major Munro, observing this unsteadiness, oidercd a Sepahi 
Battalion on the light of our line to stoim the battery in the 
village. Aftei sonic hesitation the Battalion advanced under 

O 

Lieutenant; Nicoll, and haiiiig made a slight cUtoiir to the 
right, suddenly wheeled mund, and, gallantly chaiging the 
])Ositioii, diove back the enemy at the point of the bayonet, 
earned the village, and captuied the batteiy. Suppoits were 
immediately sent foiward from the rear line, by this time 
completely relieved from the attacks of the enemy’s Cavahy. 

Nicholl now pushed liis success so fm as to attempt to gain 
possession of the enemy’s guns posted in the grove of trees 
to his left; but they were found to be strongly suppoited, and 
his efforts failed. In retreating he was hardly pressed; tlie 
Native Cavahy charging both his flanks, and dealing destiuctlou 
amongst his Sepahis. 

The chief inteiest was now ccnticd in the fijrht for the 
possession of the grove. ^lajoi Munro directed Champion, at the 
head of the remainder of the right wing of the front line, to 
advance to the support of our retreating Sejiahis, who had been 
October 2.)ril. foiled in theii attempt to seize the grove, and were non 
1764. jji fljglit. _ With ilajor Cliampion’s Detachment 
weie the two Companies of the Bengal Eurojiean Regiment; the 
RoyalCompany under Captain Wemyss; two Sepahi Battalions, -with 
a Company of Artillery and 4 field-pieces, fonning his support. 

Orders were issued that our Infantry dining the coming charge 
were to reseiwe their fire and tmst solely to their bayonets. As 
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dhampion advanced the enemy’s Cavalry diew off, and Nicoll’s 1764. 
Sepahis, rallying, took their place on the right of the advancing 
line. Majoi Champion’s jidvancc wsis rvatclicd with bresithless 
interest as he dashed forward, and, pushing right through the 
^rove, forced the enemy back at the point of the bayonet; and 
then pouring on them a well-dh-ected volley, sent them flying 
from the field, leaving their guns, 27, in our possession. 

But the trial of stiength nsis not yet over, for the Nujeebs, 
who had been protecting the guns, c»cai)ing early in the fight, 
had taken the diiection of Sunnu's trained Biigades, nhich they 
joined ; when the united foicc, forming a new alignment, 
advanced to ictrievc the fortunes of the day by retaking the 
position. 

Such was the aspect of affsiirs, when Shuja Ivuli Klian, one of 
the Isawab Vazir’s Coimnandei-s supporting Sunuai’s Brigades, 
imagining that Champion’s volley, which he had heard, implied 
the flight of the English fioin the grove ; and thinking his services 
were no longer required in supjjort, without communicating his 
intentions left his position in resets e, and advanced his tioops to at- 
Octoher 23rd, t^ck the British left nung. Ijcading his Cavalry in person, 
he circled round the moi-ass, instincting his Lifantry to 
advance by the ford. His Cavaliy made some galliint charges, which 
were repelled by oui square ; whilst his Infantry, scattered in its 
attempts to struggle thi'ough the morass, suffered severely from 
our grape-fire, which effectually kept them in check. Charge 
after charge nas made by the brave Shuja Ivuli Khan, but a 
grape-shot striking him in the forehead, he fell fiom his horse 
mortally wounded. The Cavalry, discouraged at the loss of their 
leader, were, whilst endeavoru'ing to recover his body, tlirown 
into some confusion ; and, abandoning their attempt to break the 
English square, retired towards the Fortress. 

Shuja Kuli Khan fell ignorant of the injury which his want of 
judgment entailed on his master’s cause. Sumrii’s Brigades, 
deprived of their support, hesitated, and watched the icsult of 
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1764. Shuja Kuli Khan’s bold attack on our left; but as soon as the 
failure of his Cavalry and the discomfiture of his Infantry was 
seen, Sumru retired his Brigades — ^in good order, it is true — hut his 
retreat was accepted hy the enemy as a signal for a general flight. 

Major Champion’s force now held the grove and village to our 
right; whilst the left wing, relieved from the attacks of Shuja Kidi 
Khan’s Cavahy, were free to act on the offensive. 

The result of the Battle of Buxar was no longer doubtful; and 
as Major Mimro rode along the front of his victorious Army he 
was received with IrearTy cheers and corrgratulations. The- 
English Army was ordered to be brokerr into Column, the left 
wing pursuing the enemy tonards the Torah river, whilst the 
right wing ad^ anced on the enemy’s entrenchmerrts. 

A final effort was still made by tire Nawab V azir ; who, collecting 
some of his troops, attempted to retrieve the battle. He might 
have succeeded, at any rate, in checking the precipitate flight of 
his Army, had not Bene Bahadur, entrusted with the protection 
of the camp and Fortr’ess — ^in ignorance of Shuja Kali Khan’s 
failure and fate — deeming success secured, allowed his troops to- 
dismount and wander about at their ease. Suddenly the right 
wing of the British Army appeared in their midst, w'hen, taken 
by surprise, and hurriedly mounting under om* musketry fire, 
they made but a feeble attempt at resistairce, and fled in the 
direction of the troops which the Nawab Vazir was attempting to 
re-form Their flying Cavahy effectually fnistmted all the 
enemy’s endeavours to rally, and, thoroughly demoralised, they 
were now in full flight towar-ds the ford over the Torah river. 

But a strange scene was being enacted in the enemy’s camp ; 
w'here the Dru'ani Horse — ^notorious plunderers — as soon as they 
found that the battle was decided against them, determined to* 
appropriate to themselves w*hatever they could lay their hands on- 
Regardless of personal safety, they fell upon the Nawab Vazir’fr 
baggage, helping themselves to his valuables ; w’hilst the British 
troops, deeming the captm'cd comp and baggage to be their 
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lawful prize, rcseiitecl the cupidity of the Durani Horse ; the 
lesult being that the whole camp presented a scene of bloodshed 
and confusion beyond description, the Cavalry cutting down all 
who attempted to thwait them in their purpose, and the British 
bayoneting and shooting the plundcreis indiscriminately. 

In the meantime the Nawab Vazir gave up as liopoless the 
attempt to rally his follon ers, and, accompanied by a strong party 
of chosen hoi semen, crossed the Torah livci with some of his 
most portable treasures; and, as soon as he ascertained that his 
trained Brigades had followed liim, ordered the bridge of boats 
to be de&tro3’ed, thus comiileteK* cutting off the retreat of his 
Infantry and camp followcis. 

A fearful scene of carnage ensued, and a general msh was made 
toAvards the stream; elephants, camels, bullocks, horses, men, 
Avomen, and children, all pressing forward to gain the opposite 
bank of the riA'er, were precipitated into the stream ; indeed, so 
great was the indiscriminate msh that the weaker fell imder 
the strong, so that, at last, a mole tliree hundred yax-ds long Avas 
formed by the dead and djing, across Avhich the I'emnants of the 
fugitives made their escape. 

The NaAA'ab A’^azir had been so confident of Auctory that no 
arrangements had been made for the iciuoval of his baggage and 
treasure, or that of his Aimy so that, notwithstanding the 
mrdtiform plunder dining the daj' of the battle, the English prize- 
agents succeeding in collecting booty to the aoIuc of £12,000 
stei'ling. 

One bundled and seAcnty-tAAO guns* were captured by the 
British. 

At the Battle of Buxar the Bengal European Eegiment had 
Xiieutenant Thompson severely wounded, 37 men killed, and 

*Captured on the field 113 guns 

Brought m hy an European deserter 7 ,, 

Mounted on the works 53 „ 

Totai. 172 „ 
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64 08 wounded ; the total loss of the British Army amounting to 0 
Euiopean Offieeis and 838 rank and file, killed and wounded. 

Upwards of 2000 of the enemy la)"^ dead on the field of battle 
or in the eamp, and considerably inoie than that number were 
wounded; these ealeulations not including the masses who 
perished in attempting to escape. Amongst the slain were found 
sevend of the French deserters; in addition to these three 
Frenchmen were made prisoners; one of whom purchased 
his ransom by bringing in with him seven of the enemy’s gun<!, 
whilst the other two were tried by Dnim-head Oouit Martial, 
and hanged by the Piovo'^t-Seigeant in presenee of the whole 
Eegiment. 

The Battle of Buxar brought to a conclusion a series of im- 
portant actions, fought, in all instances, against vastly superior 
numbers, the later engagements against soldieis equally well 
trained and equipped as our omr. 

British authority had now been established and maintained 
till orighout the East India Company’s territories, and although 
there had been Instances of crime, mutiny, and desertion, the 
ai'hievemeiits of the ti oops must be admitted to form a gi oup of 
successes unsurpassed in history, and effected by a display of 
courage and endurance never exceeded by the Army of any nation 
in the world. 

The decoration, “ Buxar,” was ordered to be emblazoned on the 
Colours of the “Bengal Euroircan Keglinent;” a device inherited 
by the “ Royal Munster Fusihers.” 

General Rcfeimces — Chapter IX. 

Mallesons “Decisive Battles of India." 

Broome’s “ Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army ” 
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Proceedings of the Bengal CounciL 
Thornton’s “ History of India." 
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HE night succeeding the Battle of Huxnr nas passed 
by the tioops on the field; and the thicc following 
da vs weie employed in bnrving the dead and 
attending to the wounded, many of nlioni — the 
dhoolev beaters having absconded during the fight — 

CT Do 

w ere left unattended on the ground where thev fell ; and, woise 
■October 25th, still, the Medical Depaitmcut was so numeiically weak 
that ^eYel■al days elapsed before lequisitc opemtions woie 
perfonned, oi all the wounds diesscd. It is, howeter, specially 
recorded that the Officeis did all in their power to alleviate the 
pain and distiess of the sufferers, by visiting them constantly and 
administering “ lice and watci to the unfortunates ” 

On the 27th October the Bengal Eiiroiiean Regiment 
accompanied the mam Amiy on its advance towards Benares; 
the Fortress and town of Buxar being left under the protection 
of the wounded Europeans and 4 Companies of Sepahis, 
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1761 Major Mnm- 0 , fully alive to the importance of securing the 
goochvill of the inhabitants of the countiy through ■which he was- 
October 27tli, passing, issued stringent orders against plundering on the 
17C4. ijjjg of march and ftrirrg buildings or villages; these 
orders being held by the Native soldiers and carnfi-followers to be 
air infringement of their just privileges, much discontent nas- 
oju'iily cxpi e«sed. 

On the dth November a Native Non-commissioned Officcr 
detected irr plundering nas brought before Major Munro, and 
Kovembei Otli, immediately arraigned before a Drum-head Court 
1764 Martial, by which he was sentenced to be hanged in 
presence of the whole Army. The sentence was carried into 
execution the same afternoon; after which all insubordination 
and pilfering ceased, and the country rras, for the first time in 
the history of Bengal, exempted from the terrors and miseries 
rvhich had invariably accomiranied an invading Army in India. 

The 6th and 7th November were occupied in constructing a 
biidge across the Goomtee river, and on the 8th the Army 
encamped under the rvalls of the city of Benares. 

The wealth of Benares was said to be equal to that of Delhie 
itself, and the temptation to pillage was great; but Munio 
jn'otected the city from plunder by publicly making it knovn 
that any soldier or camp-follower found in the city without 
J^ovember 8th — 26th, permission should be severely punished ; and anj 
person detected in plundering would “ be imme- 
diately hanged,” and, to ensure the enforcement of these or-ders, 
a strong European guard was constantly quar'tered in the city. 

T-hc day after the arrival of the British Army at Benares 
tire inhabitants paid £40,000 to the troops in lieu of booty; 
the sum being divided as jnize in the usual proportions. 

TV hilst the .Army ■was encamped on the plain outside the city 
the t^wo Grenadier Companies of the Bengal European Begiment 
Xovember 6th — 25th, formed part of a force under Major Pemble 
detached from the main Army to lay siege to the 
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Fortress of Chunar. Mahomed BaJiaxlur Khan, the Go vei nor of 17(54. 
t’hunar, notn-ithstanding tliat the British oceupied the country, 
still acknowledged the anthojitv of the Xavvab Vazir of Glide; 
but, hearing that the Eiuperoi commanded obedience to the 
British, ho attempted to peisuade his gaiiison to submit to their 
jiuthority, which so incensed his followers that they turned him 
out of the F ort and appointed his Lieutenant to the command. 

The Fort of Chunar is jneturesquely situated on an isolated 
lock, which forms the tcimination of the Eajniahal range of 
mountains where they abut on the rivei Ganges. The foitiess, 
about 200 feet aboTC the rii er and standing on its right bank, 
overhangs the toum of Chunarghar, which is to its reai. 

The defences, natiinilly as iveU as artificially foniiidable, follow 
the summit of the locks on which the fortress is built; and, 
sdthough theie ifeie several batteiies of considerable strength in 
which guns of heavy calibic were mounted, the defence of the 
gaiTison depended much on the facility for rolling down on the 
assailants masses of rock and stones, gi'eat quantities of which 
were idways accumulated within the walls. 

The main Anny at Benares, under Major Munro, had lately been 
reinforced by two Companies of the Bengal European Regiment, 

■one Company of the “Select Picket” and two Battalions of 
■iSepahis ; which augmentation had emibled him to detach the two 
Orenadier Companies of the Bengal Europeans to Chiinai’, and 
these he now increased by the Comjiany of Cadets, three Bat- 
talions of Sepahis, one Company of Pioneers, oO AitiUerymen 
■with 9 guns, and a detachment of Lascars. 

The Cadets foiming the “ Select Picket ” were anxious for an 
•opportunity to distinguish themselves, the Commissioned Officeis 
•in the Company’s Service being chiefly selected fram amongst the 
■Cadets of the “ Select Picket,” foremost in discipline and efficiency. 

The Division under Major Pemble crossed the river Ganges on 
the evening of the 26th November, and, passing quietly under 
the walls .of the Fortress at night, pitched camp on the morning 
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1764 of the 27th on the plain to the sonth-n’cst of the enemy jiosi- 
tion, ■whilst Major Miinio morecl the headquarter camp to 
Sultdiipore, a tomi ojjposite to the Fortress of Cliimar, the- 
liver Ganges inteiwcning. 

Major Penihlc threw up two hatteiies, one opposite to the 
sonth-west angle of the Fortress, the other on the cast side, hut 
the woik of hieaching -n-as very slow; and it ua- not until, 
on the 2nd of December, a breach at the south-west angle of 
the Fortress uas rcpoitcd jnacticable, and oidcis ■neie issued 
foi an assault early the next morning 
The Gienadiei Companies of the Bengal Euiopean Ecgiment 
and the Company of Cadets, ■nith a Sepahi Battalion, formed 
Decenilici f rd, the storming-party ; ivhilst the rest of the force remained 
on the plain below awaiting oiders. Majoi Pemble. 
nnnilling to unnccessaiily expose his Europeans, adopted the 
nnusual course of sending the Sepahis to the front to stonn 
the bleach. Before daybreak the Army left camp, the advance 
jiarty reaching the base of the hill without any obstinction ; 
but as soon as the Sepahi Battalion commenced the ascent 
a heavy musketry fire was opened on it fiom above Tlie- 
Sepahis at fiist advanced up the hill with gieat coolness . 
but their piogicss -nas soon impeded by large masses of stones 
hurled don n upon them from the -walls. These stones, bounding 
01 ei the locks in unccitain diiections. stiuck many of the 
men in their couise, some being killed, whilst otheis, biuised 
and wounded, 'vvcic precipitated downi the hill. The reticat of 
the stoimiiig jiaity now became general; the Sepahis, rushing 
headlong down the incline, cairied away fiist the “Select Picket,” 
and then the European Gienadiei Companies, all being rolled 
up in a confused mass below, and exposed to much danger bv 
' leason of the stones and bullets now' falling thickly amongst them. 

As soon as the disabled troops had been extiicated from their 
December 3rd — 4th, perilous position. Major Pemble tenipoiarily with- 
dicw from the attack, but on the night of Decern- 
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Iici 4tli the assault was resniiiecl, uJtli the order of advance 1764 
ic'^ersed; the European Grenadieis taking tlie lead, followed by 
the “ Select Picket,” and last of all the Sepahis The Gienadicrs, 
under covei of the darkness, soon io.icliod the crest of the hill, 
but, on nearnrg the breach, it was di'Covcred that the erremy had 
employed the interval betweerr the assaults iir repairing it and 
building up the face of the rock, now scaiped for sever-al feet, 
so that the breach was rro longer pKieticablo 

After sevciid riirsuccessful attempts to ascend the rock the 
troops weie withdiawn, and, as hlajoi Munro had reason to 
anticipate an innrrediate attack from the Nawab Vazir, orders were 
issired for Pcmble’s Detachment to recr-oss the river immediately 
.md joirr Army Headquarters at Snltanjioi e, whrch orders were 
Pecemher 5th, cairied out next day, December 5th, when the following 
Gcnend Order was issued by Major Munro: “The” 

“ Comraauder-in-Cliief is fully coin meed, from tlio report Major” 
“Pemble has made him, the tr\o assaults made on the Olrunaa’" 
‘•Fort miscarrying was ouing to no misbehaviour of the troops,” 

“ but to the stceiriiess of tire ascent He is much obliged to ” 
‘■the Officers for their gallant bchaviorrr, and desires the meir" 

“ may be assui cd he shall always regard them irr the same ” 

“ manner as if their endcar’oru' luul been attended with success.” 

Fearing that the Nawab Vazir might attack Benares during his 
absence, Mumo broke u]) his camp on the 6th December, and 
returored to that city. 

Tire policy pursued bv the Emperor of Dcllrie now calls for oirr 
attention. As soon as the Battle of Huxar had decided the fate 
of his pation the Nawab Vazir, the Emperor wrote to Major 
Munro congratulating him on Iris success, and requesting that he 
might be permitted to join the British camp. 

Major Munro had no authority from the Calcutta Council to 
treat with the Emperor ; and, although showirrg him every courtesy, 
he declined to extend his protection ; but the Emperor insisted orr 
following the British camp, close in I’ear of w hich he pitched his 
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December 4Ui — 31st, tcnti. ifajor ilunro scton afrervl'ar^l^ reeeit ctl tbe 
1764. authority of the Council to treat with the Emperor 

and give him protection, pending negotiations. 

In the meantime the Nawab Vazir, convinced of the superior 
power of the British, sought a reconciliation, but an unexpected 
difficulty jjrcsented itself: Major Mnm-o firmly stipulating that, 
liefore any basis of arrangement could be consideied, Mir Kassiin 
and Sumru mu«t be lianded over to be dealt ndtli in eiich manner 
as the British Government should deem nght. The first of these 
conditions was impossible of fulfilment, for ]VCr Kn^sim was out of 
reach ; and, as to the second, the Nawab Vazir would have com- 
plied — Shaving lately diacoveied that Sumru* had been treating 
ivith another master — ^but the laws of Native hospitality would 
not allow him to sun'ender a man in his actual service ; he, 
theiefoic, speciously propo.sed that the English Commander should 
send to bun two or three British Officei-®, acquainted ivith Sumra’s 
appearance, and the Nawab Vazir would then cause Suimm to be 
murdered in their presence. Needless to say, the pioposition did 
not meet with Munio’s \iews, and negotiations suddenly ceased; 

December lOti Slst, Nawab Vazil, still anxious to come to 

terms, offered to pay £25,000 for the expenses of 
the wir and £25,000 for the troops, and in addition a douceur of 
£8000 to Munro if he would use Ins influence with the Council to 
induce them to accept the terms. But Major Mum’o was not to 
be bribed, Mir Kassim and Suimu mu.st be delivered over foi 
judgment before even the preliminaries of a ti-eaty could be 
considered ; so the Nawab ^ azir, collecting his scattered forces, 
formed an alliance with the ilarathas, amongst them Mulhar Eao 
Holka, and prepared to oppose the advance of the Englisln 

Again the British Army was to lose its Commander. Majm’ 
• Sumni uhimately retired vnth the remnant of his “ trained Brigade ” to 
his estate at Sirdhana, aiR atded to him by the himathas for services rendered. 
He died in 1781, leaving inunense wealth to his widow, the Begmn Snmni. 
bnmru’s granddaughter married 34 p. Dyce, an Officer in the Begum’s service J 
the issue of this marriage being Dyee Sombre, who married (1840) the 
daiiffbter of I.ord St, Vincent. 
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Mnnro, sadly needing icst, and h.ivjiig accoinjdishcd his 1765. 

work, asked to be relieved of his command that he might lisit 
England. Just at tliis time, ilajor Cainac — who, it will be 
remembered, was deprived of his command eail)^ in the late war — 
January 1st— isth, returned from England. The loss of his Coin- 

mission had been in no wav connected with his 
misdirection during his former tenmeof Office ; and the Court of 
Diiectors, with whom lie had made his jieace, had promoted him 
to the rank of Colonel, and he n as now ordered to leheve Munro, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General. 

General Camac, although the -kiiny was again preparing to 
take the field against the Nawab Ahizii, delayed his departure from 
the Presidency; two months elajAMiig before he had completed 
his arrangements, and during the interval important events had 
occurred at headquarters. 

Pending Cainac’s arrival Major Sir Robert Fletcher, of the 
Bengal European Regiment, bv seniority assumed command of 
the Army This Officer luul rejoined the Regiment on October 
24th, the day after the Battle of Buxar, with 300 recruits. 

The Headquarter Army had lately been considerably icinforccd 
both fiom Patna and Calcutta; the Emjieror also joining his 
small foice to that of the British. 

The Nawab Yazii, who still liad nith him the trained Brigades 
under Sumiu, was hovering about in the vicinity of Benares ; but, 
after his Buxar experience, he did not seem inclined to hazard 
another engagement, contenting himself with jicipetually harassing 
tlie British and intercepting their communications. 

On the 14tli January, having obtained information that the 
Nawab Vazir’s camp was at Secrpoie, Fletcher ordez-ed a night 
January 14th, 3'ttack, but his information being defective and the guns 
1765 hindered by a liver — ^wliich it was found impossible to 
cross without appliances not at hand — the night attack was 
countermanded. 

Our Army now encamped ; but as the enemy’s Oavahy caused 
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J765. much tinnoA'ance rietcher chsinged his plan of action. A Light 
Brigade was formed consisting of 8 Companies of the Bengal' 
Eiuopcan Kegiment, made up to a full strength of 100 men each, 
00 European Cavahy, 1 Company of Artillery Avith 6 field-guns, 
and 8 Battalions of Sepahis ; 7 daj's provisions being carried on 
camels Aiith the Brigade. The rest of the Headquarter Army 
under Captain Sibbert Avas ordered to covci the city of Benares, 
and keeii oiien communication AA'ith the advanced force. 

The enemy, having failed again>t the British in open fight,. 
noAv fell back ujion strategj'. Their Commander, lealising the in- 
tended British attack on his camp, ordered onh’' a feeble resistance 
to be at first offered. It Avas believed that the assailants, having 
gained an easy victoiy, AA'ould occupy the NaAinib Vazir's camp and 
then break up for loot ; when the eneniA's CfiA'ahy Avould be held 
in readiness to sAvoop down on the plundcrcis, recapture the campy 
and destroy the broken Biitish Army. 

The English Commander, fully alii-e to the enemy’s stratagem, 
now caused all the Native OflScers of the Sepahi Eegiments 
“ to sAA-ear their men on the Alkomn that they Avould neithei ’* 
“ plunder nor leave their platoons AA'ithont oiders.” 

On the 18 th Januaiy Fletcher dclivcicd his attack on the- 
enemy’'? camp, Aidiich after a feeble lesistance aaus occupied by 
our tioops, AA'ho AA’cre quickly embattled to meet the stratagem. 

A steady Aitillery and Musketry fiic cnminced the enemy 
that our tioops had not fallen into the trap ; so, after a spiritless 
charge, they rctiicd to consult; AA'hcn it A\a& arranged amongst 
them that a more a igorous attempt to recaptmc their camp should 
be made later on , but Fletcher at once adAmneino" engaged the 
Nawab Vazir’s Airay, AA'hich nOAv fairly broke and fled, pursued 
and utteily dispersed by our Cavalry. 

TAAm days after the British Army encamped at Joanpoie ; 
Avhen it was ascertained that the NnAA^ab Vazir had partially 
succeeded in re-forming his broken Ai-my, Avith Avhich he Avas 
retiring toAvards Kamh, the headquarters of the Marathas. 
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rietcher, thercfoic, pushed forwaid to Allahabad, before which 1763 
Fortress he arrived early in Febniai’v. 

With the view of reducing the Foitic<s of Allahabad — which is 
of cmisiderahlc strength and conunands the confluence of the 
•1 umna and Granges rivers — some siege guns had been ordered to be 
February lltli, by boats fi om Benares to join tlic Headcpiartei Army. 

1705 Batteiies were now erected, and the heavy guns having 

been placed in position, a vigorous cannonade was comirreirced ; 
nhich, after a few horns, destroyed a portion of oire of the main 
walls, and oir the 11th February, Ali Beg Khan, the Governor, 
deeming resistance useless, surrendered the town and Fortress of 
Allalrabad to the British Commander; stipulating that the 
Kawab Vazir’s tixiops should retire unmolested, taking with 
them all private property; but the guns, stores, ammunitionr 
and treasru'e fell to the captors 

The British were now in posscssron of all the principal strong- 
holds of tiro Nawab Vazir of Oude, uho, with the small remnairt 
of his broken Ainrv, was wandering about the district powerless 
and ignored by his Allies ; the whole country submitting to the 
British as their conquerors, and to the Emperor yhah Alam as 
their Sovereign. • 

In the meantime Major Sibbert. who, it mil be rememheredy 
Avas left irr command of orir troop.s at Benaies, finding that the 
enemy had retired and that he could spare some soldiers from his 
headquarters, organised a smtdl force to attempt a second time 
the reduction of the Fortress of Chunar. 

Batteiies werc again erected, some practicable breaches eflPected, 
and the stoiming-par-ty foi-nied; but befoie the attack was 
February 8tli, dclh'eied the Commander of the Foi tress, who had on 
1765. the two previous occasions so successfully defended 
his position, offered to capitulate. Having no provisions, without 
money, his troops mutinous and refusing to fight, the Narvab 
Yazir having fled, there rras no one to whom he could apply for* 
aid ; and on handing over the keys of the Fortress he said, “ I 
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1765 “ have endeavoured to act like a soldier ; hut, deserted by my 
“ Prince, and with a mutinous gairison, what could I do ? ” 

On the 13th Febuiary Erigadiei -General Cainac assumed 
command of the Aimy ; but the war was now over, and thei e 
Febniary 13th— 28th, being no enemy in the field he in'oceeded to annex 
1765. the whole of Onde; and taking up his head- 

quarters in the palace of the fugitive Prince, cmplojcd himself in 
arrangino; the collection of the llevcnues and receiving the 

o o 

submission of the Native Chiefs. 

On Mai-ch 1st, 1765, the headquarters of the British Ai-my, 
with wliich Avas the Bengal Euiopean Regiment, weic concentrated 
at Allahabad. Although there was no foi-ce in the country of 
sufficient strength to endanger the supremacy of the British, the 
Avholc country between the Ganges and the Jumna was exposed to 
constant raids from theMarathaAmiies; which, unopposed, were 
carrying on their depredations uji to the very walls of the 
Foiticss of Allahabad, and, setting all authoiity at defiance, 
burning the villages and collecting the icvcnue on their onn 
account. 

On the 3rd of May the British troops had an engagement with 
the Maratha Anny near the village of Kanali, when the enemy 

1765 •'O' " 

’ Avei'c forced hack on their hcadquai ter camp at Kalpi. On this 

occasion the NaAvab Vazir was piesent Avith the enemy, but on 
their defeat he Avent off towards the Bohilla country, AAuthout 
having paid a sum of £50,000 promised to the Maiatha Chiefs 
for the SCI vices of their troops. 

Sir Robert Fletcher, avIio had been appointed by General 
Gamac to command the troops in the field, being anxious to 
capture the NaAvab Vazir, ordered a light Brigade to pursue him; 
but the Nawab Vazir with only a small number of AvcU-mounted 
foUoAvers eluded the grasp of the British ; so our troops returned 
to their camp on the banks of the Jumna. On the 15th of May 
Fletcher again took the field against the Marathas, intending to 
attack the enemy in his stronghold at Kalpi, and drive him to a 
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:Maf2]st, distance from what had now become British temtoiy, andl76S- 
1765 thus put an end to the annoyance caused to our peaceful 
subjects by the incursions of these marauders. 

On the 21stjof May the British Army, with which was still the 
Bengal Eiuopean Eegiment, attacked the enemy’s outposts, which 
Jlay 21st, were carried , their main body retiring on their fortified 
1765. position at Kalpi. A fur’ther forward movement was made 
by our Army, when the Marathas appeared on the plain hr great 
force, offering battle. By a judicious manaruvre our Cavalry aird 
Iirfantry encircled the enerrry, whilst ottr Artillery concentrated its 
fire on Iris positioir with such effect that, with their front and 
both flanks threaterred, they were forced back into a morass and 
ground intersected by deep ravines, which comjrletely crippled 
the moverrrents of the Maratha Army, formed mostly of Cavalry. 

Still circling rouird, our Irrfantry and Artillery advanced ; our 
grape and musketry fire doing ten'ible execution, and preventing 
the enemy from rrrassing hrs troops, which in their scattered 
condition rvere charged by the Bengal Emwpean Eegiment 
with such effect that they were driverr .at the point of the bayonet 
from every position they attempted to hold. 

For some hours the action, which was of a desultory iratm'c, 
nas hotly contested; when at leirgth the enemy gave ground, and 
their retreat soon became a disorderly flight. All the objects for 
May 21st. which the expcditiorr had been undertaken having been 
1765 fully accomplished, and the Doab completely cleared of tire 
Marathas, who retreated torvards Gwalior, our Army next day 
commenced its returir nrarclr to Allahabad; 400 of the Bengal 
Europeans with 8 field-guns forming the advance. 

The approachirrg rainy season now rendered it necessary 
that the troops should move under cover; and on arrival at 
June— July, Allalrabad the Army was divided into three Columns ; one 
1765. being quartered at that Fortress, oue sent to Joanpore, 
arrd one to Benares. 

The Bengal European Battalion had suffered severe casualties 
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1765 in the field and from continued exposure duiing this, the hottest, 
season of the vear : a sreat number of the lank and file as ivell as 

t/ 9 0 

Auly— August, the Officers having succumbed ; amongst the latter being 
Captains Henry Spelman, Thomas Eonaker and lioss. 

Tivo subjects of interest must now be noticed, viz., the death 
of the Nawab iEr J’afar Khan and the submission of the Nawab 
’\'^azir Shuj'a u’d daulah. 

Mir ,7‘afar Khan had accompanied Majoi Cainac to Calcutta in 
June, 1764, when he handed over coimnand of the Aimv in the 
field to Major Hectoi Munro. Tlie Council dcsiied the piesencc 
of the Nawab at Calcutta to assist them out of theii financial 
difficulties , their treasury being exhausted, and their main hope 
of relief depending on the power of the Nan ah to pay the laige 
amounts due under the ticaty which had placed him a second 
time on his thi'onc Amongst these amounts in aiieais was 
£50,000 a month pavable for the British Anny duiing the war. 
In the mean time Mir J’afiu's leienues had been consideiably 
leduced b\ three of Ills iichest provinces — Buidwan, Midnapoie, 
and Chittagong — ^liaving been ceded to the English. Iniquitous 
treaties and illicit trade liad impoi erished the levcniies of the 
Council, and the Nanab's territories weie again well-nigh reduced 
to the same exhausted condition as when Mir J'afar le-'igncd the 
Subadai le 

The Nawab. haiasscd by the demands of the Council, 
su])l)lanted in his authoiity, w'om out in his constitution, and sick 
at heart, letiied to his Capital in Deccinbei, 1764: and in the 
following January he died. 

Under the Nawab Mn J’afai’s will £50,000 was bequeathed to 
Loid Clive foi his oivn use: but Clive, feeling that the neiv 
covenants piccluded him from accepting the legacy, instituted a 
Fund for the relief of Officers and men of the Bengal jMmy w'ho 
might be foi ced to retire from the Sendee, eithei on account of 
wounds or disease, before they were entitled to pensions or relief 
fiom the Govennnent. 
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This bequest, known iis “Loid Clive’s Fuiul,” piovecl a sterling 1765 
boon to the Bengal Ai iny, n Inch enjoyed ito benefits for nearly a 
hundred years. In liS59 the capital sum was claimed by Lord 
Clive’s heirs on the plea that, the Biitisli possessions in India 
having been transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown of England, the Bengal Army had ceased to exist. The 
claim was held to be valid m law, and the amount of the fund, 
£50,000, was made payable to the claimants 

Thelsawab Mil .7 afar Khan was succeeded by his son Kujm ‘d 
daulah, who was, bv tlic oideivs of the Council, icdiiccd to a 
mere cypher The pioviiiccs of Bengal, Beliar, and Oiis&a were 
placed under the gov ennnent of a Deputy Kavv'ab, whose aiipoint- 
ment was subject to the appioval of the Council. The levenues 
were collected by the Calcutta Council, who unclci-took to provide 
foi the defence of the country; the govcnimcnt of these rich 
provinces thus virtually passing into the hands of the East 
India Company. 

The Nawab Vazii rihiija u'd daulah, who, aftei the skirmish at 
Kaiiah had ceased his alliance with the Marathas, soon found 
that his Roliilla subjects, whose assistance he had sought, show'ed 
coldness in his cause. 

.Suiiuu — the aich tiaitoi — ^liad tiansferred his allegiance and 
that of his tiained Brigades to the Jaths ; and the Emperor had, 
as aheady stated, placed himself under the piotection of the ‘ 
Briti.sb 

The Kawab Vazir, deseitcd by his allies, alone, and powerless, 
deteimined to follow the example of the Empcior and submit 
unconditionally to the English Commandei 

On 4th May he wiotc to Geneial Caniac, informing him that 
4 tii all the disturbances which had taken place were “ contraiy ” 

55 “ to his inclinations.’’ He “ now saw things in their proper ” 

“ light,” and was desirous of deliv'oiing hniiselt into the hands of 
the British. 

In leply, Geneial Caniac informed him that he might with 
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17G5 perfect conficlcnee come to the Jiritisli Camp “ as to his owu 
“ house,” and if he should prove that his attachment to the English 
was sinceie ho would receive every consideration at their hands. 

The Nawah Vazir entered oui- Camp on the 26th May, when 
May 2Gtli, He was received with much ceremony, and infonned — ^under 
1765. instructions from the Council — ^that there was every prospect 
of his dominions being restored to him on easj' terms. 

Lord Clive’s second Administi'ation commenced on May 3rd, 
1765. His previous services in India had been acknowledged by 
his Sovereign and Parliament ; arrd he had been promoted to the 
rank of Major-General, nominated a Companion of the Bath, and 
created a Peer of Ireland under the title of Baron Clive of 
Plassey. 

The Court of Director’s, not placing implicit confidence in the 
j'ndgment of their Council at Calcuttta, had appointed a “ Select 
Committee,” with almost unlimited power, to supervise its pro- 
^ ceedings. Of this Committee Lord Clive, as Governor and 

‘ Commandci-in-Chief, was nominated President. His duties 
Included the remodelling the Aray, and correcting the abuses 
existing both in the Civil and Military services. Clive had 
in former years largely benefited from the very system which he 
had now undei'taken to expose arrd eradicate. The vast responsi- 
bility and the cei-tainty of the universal dissatisfaction which his 
proceedings must entail would Irave made most mcir hesitate 
before accepting a trust which must transform his friends into 
enemies, and evoke results, the effects of which rvould probably 
involve him in life-long disputes and difficulties. 

Clive s responsibilities at this crisis were of a nature to call 
forth all the energies and forethought of tliat great Commander p 
the Emperor of Hindustan, Shah Al&m, stood a suppliant 
before him; Shuj'a u’d daulah, the ex-Nawab Vazir of Oude, was 
seeking mercy ; and beside him stood Bulwant Sing, the ex-Eaj'a 
of the rich province of Benares, who had been deposed by our 
Commander after the Battle of Buxar. 
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Lord Cli%e (letcrmined to adopt a lenient policy towards his 1765 
suppliants, thinking that our later conquests — ^liowever glorious 
from a Militaiy point — ^liad increased the responsibilities of the 
Council beyond all reason, and weakened their power to govern 
or control. Undei these circumstances he resolved that the 
territoiies of the East India Company shoidd he confined strictly 
within its own limits ; beyond Avhich Native Princes should he 
|)laced in authority, they signing treaties with us and each 
othci, offensive and defensive; thus converting oin late enemies 
into friends and allies. 

The Select Committee ordered that the Nawab Vazlr should he 
forthwith restored to his Government in Oude ; and that hence- 
forward he should be i elieved from his suzerainty to the Emperor 
of Delhic^ — ascending his throne as “ King of Oude.” 

The Govoimnent of the East India Companv consented to 
acknowledge Shah Alam as “Emperor of Hindustan,” and for 
the maintenance of his dignity ceded to him the rich provinces 
knonn as the Douab, situated between the rivers Ganges and 
.rumna ; and, further, they agreed that, until he should be enabled 
to posse-s himself of his throne at Dolhie, they would protect 
these provinces by letannnga gariison of Company’s troops at the 
Fortress of Allahabad. In consideration of these conditions the 
Emperer, on his part, confiimcd the Iliitish in their possession of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with authoritv to collect and apply all 
the revenues. 

Lord Clive restored Bulnant Sing, the ex-Raja of Benares, to 
his former position; and treatie.s offensive and defensive were 
concluded between all parties. 

Although theForti'css of Chunar nas nithin the province of 
Benares it was ordered to be garrisoned by Company’s troops. 

We must now treat of the refonn-' which Cliio introduced into 
the Armv. 

It had always, since the earliest days of the East India Company, 
been a recognised priiilege that, it the Officers of the Army 

Q 
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17C5. should render special seiiices to Native Prinecs, they should be 
allowed to receive presents in proportion. Further — although 
not perhaps strictly recognised — ^it was well known by the 
authorities, that the Officers in the Service participated in profits 
accruing from trading transactions. The net Military jiay of the 
Officers of the Army was insignificantly small; for, even 
admitting that the actual necessaries of life were inexpensive, all 
articles of European manufacture were proportionately the reverse. 
The inivilege of being allowed to accept presents from Native 
Chiefs, and to participate in profits from trade, was occasionallv 
abused, and by none more so than those highest in power ; but, 
lightly or wiongly, these privileges were viewed by the Officers of 
the Army in the light of compensation for insufficient pay : and 
any interference with these established usages was likely to 
jiroducc ill-feeling and resentment. 

Now the pay pioper per month, half batta, full batta, and 
double batta, of the Officeis of the European Infantry of diffcicnt 
glades, calculated in English inonej’ had been as follows : — 


Raxk 

P<ay proper in 
Gainson oi at 
tlic Presidency. 

3^ 

II 

c3 r 

5 

3 s 

Field batta within 
the Company’s 
territories or iii 
cantonments 
beyond them 

Double batta on 
service beyond 
the Company’s 
terntoiies. 


£ .s d 

£ s. 

d. £ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Colonel - 

31 0 0 

38 15 

0 77 10 

0 

155 0 

0 

Lieut. -Colonel - 

24 16 0 

31 0 

0 ! 62 0 

0 

124 0 

0 

Major 

18 12 0 

23 5 

0 ' 46 10 

0 

93 0 

0 

Captain - 

12 8 0 

9 6 

0 1 18 12 

0 

37 4 

0 

Capt.-Licut. - 

6 4 0 

9 6 

0 j 18 12 

0 

37 4 

0 

Lieutenant 

6 4 0 

6 4 

0 12 8 

0 

24 16 

0 

Ensign - 

5 0 0 

4 13 

0 19 6 

0 

18 12 

0 

Cadet 

■ 

3 2 

0 6 4 

1 

0 

12 8 

0 
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Surgeons u ere paid as Captains, Assistant-Surgeons as Lieu- I 7 b 5 . 
tenants. 

In addition to these sums Colonels commanding Biigades were 
entitled to £4 per diem (Ui account of “ table allowances.” 

Officers uerc supplied with tents — according to rank — these 
bemg carried on the line of maich free of cost. 

It is now nccessaiy that some explanation should be given 
legarding “batta,” which foiincd so laige an item in the Officcis’ 
allowances. “llatta’" i\as originally granted as a donation 
intended to compensate Officeis for extra expenses when at a 
distance from the Presidency town. 

“Field and double batta” had been granted to Officers of 
the Bengal Aimy under .siiccial conditions and circumstances — 
a boon which had not been granted in the other Presidencies — and 
Clive was, undci ouleis from the Court of Diractors, about to 
place all the Aimies on an equal footing as legards “ batta.” 

Theie were these two reforms to be intreduced, both tienching^" 
on what Avas hold by the Officers to be their rightful pnvileges, 
and both materially effecting their emoluments; and it was 
'Chvre’s aim, as fai as possible, in cai lying out the orders of 
the Couit, to provide against imnecessary loss of emoluments, 

-and to secure, as far as possible, the goodwill, at any rate, of 
the senior Officers. 

With this vieiv Clive established what now-a-days ivould be called 
“ A Jomt Stock Trading Association ” As all private trade by 
the Companv’s .Servants was to be piohibited, he intended that 
the proposed “Association,” superintended by the Government, 
should supply funds to compensate the senior Officers of the 
Anny and others for the loss of piivilcges hitherto enjoyed. 

The nominal capital of Clive’s “Trading Association” was 
fixed at £320,000, upon which, says its proiioscr — “ the most ” 

moderate may cxiiect to make 50 pei cent, clear of all charges,” 
“‘others 75 per cent, and the most sanguine 100 per cent. ’ 

The meaning of this was that, at the most moderate computation 
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1705 there ivouhl be u net profit on the tiantactions oi the Absociatiou 
of at least £1(50,000 pei annum; this jirofit to be tli\ide(l amongst 
tlie shareholdeis in lieu of tire piofits hitherto deiived fioiii their 
piiViite trade. 

lieference has incviously been made to the “pennits” or 
“ di'tucs ” n'hich led to the nsu against Mir Kassiin ; and which 
brouglit tlic hugest profits, specially in trading in salt; and a^ 
undei the new regulations idl “jicnnits” would be nithdiawn from 
jniiate hands, it was fiom a tax on salt, princijiallv, that Clive 
intended to p.iv his dividends; and by the new arrangement 
tlie Xatives of the tountiy would be supplied with the commodity 
some fifteen pci cent cheaper than beret of me. 

The Oajntal of the ‘ Association” was diiided into 3 j full 
shares, coiresponding with the interests of the holdcis, and it nas 
estimated that each share would yield a profit of £3000 per 
annum. 

The shaics were allotted as follows : — 

Shales. 

The Goi ornor 5 

Second in Council and Commander-in-Cliief, each.. 3 
10 other Menibors of Council and Colonels of 


Brigades, each 2 

1 Chaplain, 14 Scnioi Mci chants, and 3 Lieutenant- 

Colonels, each Of 

13 Factors, 4 Majois, 6 Buigeons, 1 Secretary to 
Goiernnient, 1 Sub-Accountant, 1 Assis- 
tant, each 04 


•'.S 

Haling tliii'* assured the interests of the senior Officers of the 
Army, Cliie, on the 3itl August, 17l5o, issued the following 
Order ; — 

“A General Couit of Pioprietors having resolved that certain” 
“ coi enants should be executed by all Officers in theii Service,” 
the Governor and Council having received the strictest in-” 
junctions from the Court of Directors to put the resolution of ” 
the said General Court in execution imniediatelv in obedience” 
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“ to these commands, it is hereby ordered that the said ” 1765. 
*' covenants be immediately executed.” 

Xo serious opposition was at first raised to the terms of the 
ncAv covenants : eopies were sent to the diffeient stations, which 
wcie dnlv executed, and retnmed to headquarters without 
comment. 

In August Clive tinned his attention to the i e-oi ganisation of 
the Bengal Army. The Bengal European Battalion — at this 
AiKuistotli upnaids of 1600 sti-ong — was oidered to be foinicd 

1765 Juf 0 three Regiments : oi , as it would now be designated, 

the Regiment was oi’dei’ed to be bioken into tlnee Battalions. 

To enable Clive to carry out tliis change effectively, scvcial 
Officeis, speeiallv selected for commands, and a large number of 
recruits, had been sent by the Court of Diiectors foi service in 
Bengal. 

The eominaiid of the 1st Eurojieau Regiment was coufen’cd on 
Brigadier-Geueral Caiiiac ; the second on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Knox,* the thiid on Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Robot Barlcei'. 

Majors Sir Robert Fletcher, Peach, and Chapman were pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonelcies; and Majors Chapman and 
Sibbert, and Captain Hugh Grant, were a])pnintcd to the three 
Regimental Majorities. 

Each Regiment of European Infantry was Officeied as follows : 

1 Colonel, 18 Ensigns, 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 1 Surgeon, 

1 Major, 3 Suigeon-Mates, 

6 Captains, 1 Adjutant, 

1 Captain-Lieutenant, 1 Quartermaster, 

9 Lieutenants, 

.and consisted of 731 rank and file. The whole of the Bengal 
Amiy was divided at the same time into three Brigades, each 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Knox having died before the Second European 
llegiment was organized, Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Smith was appointed to 
its command. 
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1765. Brigade consjibting of — 

1 Battalion of EiiTOjican Infantiy, 

7 Battalions of Sepahi‘', 

1 Company of Artillery, 

1 Knssalah of Cavaliy 

Tlic fii't Division or Brigside of the Army wis stationed at 
Monghvi , supplying detachments foi Calcutta and Mur.shcdabad 
the second at Allahabad, its special duties being the protection of 
the Enipeior's provinces in the Douab ; and the third at Banki- 
porc. The second and thiid Brigades supplied detachments foi 
Luckuov , Jaunpoie, Chiinar, Benares, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 
Tito Colonels of the European Battalions commanded the Brigades- 
of which they fonnedpart. Brigadier-General Camao, therefore, 
connuiindcd the first ; Colonel Eichard Smith the second ; and 
Colonel Sii Robert Barker the third ; but as Genoial CamacS 
extiii duties icquired his fieqiient presence at the Piesidency, 
the charge of his Biigade devolved on the next senior Officer,, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Robert Fletcher. 

The number of European soldiei’s available to bring the 
Battalions up to the assigned strength fell far short of then 
requirements : the fiist and second Battalions being tolerably 
stiong, but the third Aery weak, and composed mostly of recruits. 

On the 24th August the folloAving Ordei, under Avhich the 
Bombay troop.s serving in Bengal Avere incoiporatcd into the 
latter Anny, Avas published ; — 

His liordship has directed that all the Officers and private ” 
“ men both ArtlllerA' and Infantry of the Bombay detachment, ” 
“ are to be immediately incorpoiated into this establishment, ’* 
“ and such of their Officers aa'Iio can obtain permission from ” 
“ Brigadier-General Cavnac Commanding Officer of the Army ” 
“ shall be received as youngest of the rank they noAV possess. " 
Under this Order the tAvo Companies of the Bombay European 
Regiment under Cajitain Pemblc Avere incorporated AA'ith the 
Bengal European Regiment. By the aboA'C regulations the AniiA 
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Will? placed on a more efficient footing, each Biigade forming al7G5 
force complete in all itt. branches, and capable of encountering any 
Katiie Aimy that could be brought against it. 

To maintain the strength of the European Aimi m Bengal, the 
“ Select ’’ Committee requested the Court of Directors to supply 
oOO Euiupcan ivciuits annuall}'. 

But the time had now ani\ed for Clive to cany out the orders 
of the Court of Diicctors iind ciuicel the paiment of the “double 
hatta” to the troops. 

It has been already explained that “ double batta ’’ w as originally 
intended to cover extia expenses entailed on Officers of the 
Anuy, whilst on sendee, or stationed, at a distance fioin the 
Piesidency town. 

It was after the Battle of “ Plas&ey ” that the newly-appointed 
Nawab, Mir J’afar Khan, in the fulness of his gratitude to the 
Array which had so materially assisted him to his throne, 
piomised them “double batta” as long as they might be em- 
[iloved in his sen ice. 

M hen Mir Kassim had succeeded iMir J'afar in the Soubadarie, 
lie provided for the continuance of tlie “ double batta and to 
ensure its regular payment by the Company, Mir Ivassim assigned 
to them the lich pioi inces of Midnapore, Burdwan, and Chitta- 
gong. Thus the “ double batta ” had been regularly paid to the 
Anny for seven consecutiie years, and was considered by the 
Officers as property in which they had a vested inteiest, the more 
.^o as the funds from which payment was made had been provided 
for in perpetuity out of the levenues of the above ceded districts. 

Now, the Court of Directors had turned their serious attention 
to the subject of curtailing expense under this head, and on 
seveiul occasions had sent peremptoiy orders to the Council for 
the discontinuance of “double batta” jJaiTuents. On the last 
occasion on which the orders of the Court on this subject had 
been received the troops had just gained an important victory 
at Biixar ; and tlie Council rightlv judging that it would be an 
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17(56 impolitic meamie, just at that time, to deprive the troops of the 
greater part of thcii allowance.s the consideration of the “ batta ” 
question had been agsiin deferred 

Clive had now airived in Bengal with reiterated orders on the 
subject, and although he had informed the Coiut that lie 
disapproved of their oidei, he felt that the cxeeution of their 
positive instructions could not be longer delayed. 

In September a Government notification was published, stating 
that on January 1st, 1706, the issue of double batta to the 
troops would be discontinued, an exception being made in the 
f'eptember, case of the 2iid Biigade, stationed at Allahabad, “ on 
1765. « account of the high price of proi’isions at that station, 

“ and the expenses of procuring the necessary European articles ” 
“at so great a distance from the Preside nc•^■.” 

No opposition to Cli\eV orders was apparent foi sonic weeks; 
but a feeling of discontent had pervaded the minds of a large 
proportion of the junioi Officei-s of the Anny. 

The Field Officeis who had been piomised shares in the 
“ Trading Association ” felt themselves compensated foi any loss of 
allowances, and they foi the most part discouraged discontent 
amongst theii juniois ; but as the effects of the Older began to 
tell on the monthly pay, and as coiumunications between the 
malcontents became more frequent, feelings of a sense of thoii 
wrongs weie openly expressed. 

Committees wcic secretli ajipointcd in the sevcial Brigades 
to ascertain the feelings of individual suffercis, and it soon became 
apparent that the dissatisfaction was general ; it being universally 
felt that the order was a cruel attempt to rob the juniois of theii 
just rights, and that the seniors had been bought oicr by the 
Governor with shares in his “Joint Stock Association,” in order 
that they might assist the Goveniment in depiiviiig the juniors 
of the “batta” to which they deemed themselves justly entitled. 

The malcontents dctei'mincd in the first instance that an 
appeal should be made to the Council for redress ; but, should 
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tlu(« not be accorded, that a “union” of the Captains and 17 () 5 . 
Subalterns should be organised, all binding themselves to resign 
their Commissions on a given day. 

Funds were largely subscribed, and an oath administered ; the 
'K’onfederates sweai’ing that they would protect “ at the sacrifice of 
“their lires” any of the mcmbci’S who might be condemned 
to death foi mutiny. It nas ananged that the general 
resignation of Commis.sions was to take place on June 1st, 1763 ; 
■after nhich it was considered that, as those who had resigned the 
Sendee would no longer be bound by the Army regulations, 
they would be at liberty to lawfully rcndei assistance to any 
of the confedoates under anest or sentence of a Court Martial. 

A 2 ’ortion of the 2nd Brigade, with wliich was the 2nd 
European Regiment, at first cprArleicd at Allahabad, had latelv 
beeir sent to Kanah to take the field against a Maratha Anny 
iissembling near that place nith the intention of disturbing the 
provinces lately ceded to the Empcioi. Under these circum- 
stances the OflScers of this Brigade, being on Active Service, 
felt that the)’' could not with honour join the defection, but 
they said that after the campaign “ they would not continue ” 

“ to liold their Commissions to the prej’udicc of those Officers 

nho should resign.” 

Ha'\ iirg thus jirstificd themselves to their comiTides for taking 
indejiendent action, they sent a petition to Lord Clive — at this 
time at Mrrrshedabad — ^poirrting out their grievances in respectful 
language, and praying for redress; this petition being signed by 
6 Captains, 3 Lierrtenant-Captains, 12 Lierrtenants, and 20 En- 
signs. 

Clive replied that, as the memorial had not becir sent through 
the authorised channel, it could not be acknowledged officially ; 
but he told the petitioners that, as the order of the Court of 
Du-ectors was peremptory, the Council had no power to grant 
itheir petition. 

Some other memorials of a like nature had been received by 
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17Cti. the Government, but btill no but-piciou existed of the extent tO' 
which disaffection had spiead. 

On the 25th April Colonel Sh Robert Fletcher informed Lord 
Clive that the Officers of the 1st Brigade were bent on making a 
supicme effort to recovei their batta ; and that they had forwarded 
to him then- Commissions, and refused to draw their pay for the 
Aj nl 1766 same time expressing their ivilling- 

neas to serve as volunteers until the decision of the Govern- 
ment should be made known. It soon became apparent that the 
movement was universal. A letter found its ivay into Lord Clive’s 
possession, wliich was written by an Officer at Karrah, signed 
“ Full batta,” from uhich it appeared that 150 Officers had entcied 
into an agi cement to lesign their Commissions on a given day. 

Just as tliese sdaiming reports of the mutinous feelings amongst 
the Officeis of the Arm\ leachcd Clive he became awaie that the 
^larathas were not only threatening the districts under the 
govei'nment of the Bmpcior, hut had also avowed their intention 
of invading the Company’s territories in Bengal. 

Under the recent Anny re-organisation one of the new ly-formed 
Brigades would hate been sufficient to protect tlie countiv 
against any such im asions ; but should the Ai-my be deprived of 
its Officeis the case ivould be serious, the more so, as it "was not 
impossible that in the height of their resentment they might 
ei en attempt to suborn their men. ' 

Clive, quite awaie of the graiity of the situation, ordeied a 
Special Committee, composed of himself as Chairman, and General 
Carnac and Mi'. Sykes as members, to advise on the question of 
wliat was called “the Mutiny of the Officeis of the Bengal” 
“ Army.” 

The Committee resolved to make no concessions, but to repress 
the disorder with a strong hand ; to discover the ringleaders of 
the mutiny, and punisli them severely, but to deal out mercy to 
the penitents judiciously. Clive fully admitted that the asiiect of 
affairs was something moie than serious; with an enemy day by 
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<lav ap 2 >roiiching nearer, anti looking with an Imngiy eye on the 176(>, 
fertile jM’ovinces of Bengal ; and the OfficeiN of the Anny, ho 
s-houltl be guarding these jnwinces, imrcliable. 

Under ordeis of the Special Conunittee the following measuies 
’ll eie adopted. A dispatch was sent to the Madras Grovemment 
lequcsting that they would at once send as many Captains and 
Subalterns as could be spared; the urgency of the case being 
explained, and every encouragement held out to Officers uho 
would volunteer foi service in Bengal. A resolution was also 
grassed that any Officer lesigning his Commission should be 
debaned from evei again holding any ajijiointment whatever m 
the Conijiauy’s Service; and copies of these resolutions were sent 
to Commandinur Officers with instructions to communicate them 
to their subordinates. 

It lias been stated that Clive was at this time at Murshedabad 
taking measures with Nujm u’d daulah, the young Kawab, for the 
government of his provitrccs imdcr the new anangements con- 
Ma\ , 17C6. j wrth the Emireror. Now, as there was a large force at 
Murshedabad, Clive lightly supposed that the Officers quartered 
thei'e liad joined the defection. With these men Clive undertook 
to deal personally, and sending for the Officers singly, he placed 
befoi’c them the cnoimity of their ofFenco, urging them to pause 
before committing the ficrioits crime of Mutiny. After some 
Iicsitatiou the two Senior Captains declared their intention of 
cancelling their resignations, their example being followed by all 
the juniors except two Lieutenants.* 

This coiu'se which had succeeded so well at Murshedabad was 
tried ivith equal suceess at the Presidency ; most of the malcon- 
tents ietiirnin<) to their dutv. 

O ^ 

Clive’s hands now strengthened, he ^rroceededto Monghyr, where 
the disaffection was at its height. The troops at this station were 
commanded by Sir Eobci’t Fletcher, who had jnirsued a coimse 

* These two Officers afterwards expressed contrition, and w'ere restored to 
the service with loss of rank 
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of deception nliieh tended to mifrlc.ad and cmbamiss tlie 
Slay, 1766. whilst openly condemning tlic conduct of 

the Officeis undcv his command, he had seoi’etly encouraged 
them in their disaffection. 

Previous to his departuic from Muidiedabad to Monghyi, 
Clive had wisely deputed Jllajor Champion of the 1st Bengal 
European Rcgiiucut to endeavour to biing the Officers at Monghyr 
to reason ; but his attempts had not been attended with much 
success. It was discovered that the Officers at Monghyr had 
•communicated with theii comrades at ^ladras, explaining the 
nature of theii grievances, and attempting to dissuade them fiom 
taking seivice in Bengal. 

Immediate measures weie now adojited by the Committee to 
prevent any letters of a seditious nature leaving Calcutta. 

In the meantime several Officers of the Madias Army had 
accepted the offeia of the Bengal Goveinmcnt, and some of these 
had already ai rived in Calcutta and jn’occeded to stations up 
country. 

Instructions were now sent to Officers commanding Brigades to 
accept all resignations tendered, and to dispatch those so leslgning 
to Calcutta. 

But afftiiis at Allahabad had taken a moie senous turn. As 
soon as Majoi '^inith, commanding, discoreied that his Officers 
■were imiilicated. he 2 ilaeed '•er oral under airest : and, tuming out his 
..Sepahis, ordered them to shoot any of the piisoners who might 
atteinjit to escape ; and by this bold measure he bi ought the dis- 
affected Officer." to reason ; Major Smith sending the six ringleaders 
to Patna to be tiled by Court Martial, and releasing the rest on 
their making pi omises of good behar ioiir. 

On the loth May Eord Clive awived at Monghyr; the disaffected 
Offices not being jiresent, as Fletcher had on the previous day 
ordered them out of cantonments. 

A detachment of Sejiahis under a trust worthy Officer was now 
sent to the Officers’ encampment with orders for them toiiroceed 
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^‘■forthwith” to Ciili'uUii. The offect of tliis oiJei’ was startling; ijgs 
foi tlioic A\ab no tiiiio allowed for picparations of any kind; and 
tliosc not ino\ided nitli the meiun> of traiiMt were obliged to 
proceed on foot, c.id ,uid disgiaccd. 

On the 2()tli May Loid Cli\e leaehcd Ihinklpoic, wheic nas 
fliuuterod the 2iid Bi igade iindei Sir Robeit Baikei, who, when hio 
Officers handed him then Commissions, had simply declined 
^lay, 1766. I'^iceiie them , the Offieois still niaintaining a determined 
attitude ; but eontiniied ]ierfoimnig their dutie.s with reguhiiity. 
Simultaneously nilh CliveV auiial at Bankipoic, came the 
intelligence of the fate of the malcontents at Monghyr, causing 
symptoms of hesitation on the pait of the Bankiporc Officeis, 
iihicli terminated in absolute submissiou. 

It only remain' for to state the measuies adopted by Lord 
Clive to jiunish the offendeis. Repentance was now the order of 
the day ; and the majoiity of those who had been sent in disgrace 
to Calcutta 2 >ctitloned to bo allowed to cancel their resignations, 
and return to the Sen ice. These petitions wcie ultimately 
granted; hut not until the offendeis had waited in unceitainty 
•iiid an.xiety for soioral months, dining wliich time those Officeis 
who had taken senice m Bengal fiom Bombay and ALidras had 
been piomoted mci thcii heads: Clive being thus enabled to 
mote out iiimishmoiit according to the demeiits in each case. 

Several of the liiigloadois were ultimately dismissed the Service 
by sentence of Comt Martial; amongst them Colonel Sir Robert 
Flctchci,* found "guilty of miitiiiA ” “and having excited’' 
"'edition, and after coming to the knowledge ot amutim Inning” 

“ delayed to ghe infoi luation tlioieof to his Coiimi.mdiiig Officei.’' 
lie was casliicied. 

On the 22ud September a General Oidei was published by the 
.lutbority of the Court of Diicctora, granting an Amnesty to all 

* Sir Uobert Fletcher was ultjmntelv lestored to the Service hy the Comt 
of Directors, by w'hom lie was appointed Coiiiiiiamlei-in-Chief of bf.idi.is, 
where he took a leading part in the oiipositiou to Loid Pigot 
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coiieernctl in tlie imitiin , and to prevent the ])0S!5ibilitj' of a 
September 27th, recuricnce every Officer tvas requited to uign n 
1766. “ Coveiiiiiit,”* under whicli lie engaged to sene the 

Company for a period of tlu'ce years, undertaking that he would 
not “then or at any other time quit the said Service without” 
“ giving twelve inonth.«’ pi-ci ious notice in writing of buch inten- ” 
“ tion,” 

The means vliicli Cliic adojitcd to suppress the mutiny m 
the Bengal Army, pi oi od him to be pre-eminentlv a leadei of men , 
whilst the Officers were guilty of defection and insubordination 
he was fearless, uncompromising, and even severe ; but as soon as 
.signs of contiition wcu* pciceptible — temjiering justice with 
mercy, and throwing to the winds all feelings of revenge — he 
again stood forwai d as the soldieis’ champion and friend. 

Tlie Bengsil Euiopean Regiment had now served the East 
India Company for ten years ; and it will be interesting at this 
period to refer to a woi k publibhed at the Cape of Good Hope ni 
1814, by Ml. George Fitmcois Giand, called “Narrative of the 
Ijife of a Gentleman long resident in India.” Mr. Grand joined 
the Bengal Euiopean Regiment as a Cadet immediately aftci 
the events just lecorded, and his experiences can haidly fail to be 
of interest to those seriing in the Regiment in after year.s. 

lie says: — “After bcaiiiig a soldiers musket on the line of ’ 
“ inarch, constantlv attending the mock sieges and battles which ’ 
“ took place in our fixed encampment on the borders of the 
“river, the Colonel i\a.s pleased to accede to the wishes’ 
“ expressed to hnii on iny behalf by Lord Cli\e, and I suddenly ' 
“ found myself rewarded for the activity and diligence nhich I ‘ 
“ had displayed in unremitting attention to my duty, by being 
“nominated to act as Ensign. We rctiiiiied soon after to' 
“ cantonments, where I had the gratification of seeing myself 
“ confirmed by a Commission of En.slgn, signed by his Lordship 
* This “ Covenant'' ivas to be signed by Civil as well as Military Employes 
bence the term “ Covenanted Servants, ' in contradiction to local servants 
who were not required to sign. 
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“ on the 4tli September (1766). Tliiti caily act of approbation ” 17C(). 
■“ actuated my zeal, and foi three years that I served in the ” 
Eurapean Regiment under the celebrated martinet, the late 
“ Colonel Gilbert Ironside, I can equally ^ ouch my constant ” 
perseverance in the readiest obseivance to my superiors ” 
acquired me new friends and the esteem of the Commanding ” 
Officei of the Biigadc — Colonel Charles Chapman — in whose ” 

“ family I lived, and acted as Assistaut-Seo etary to his Staff” 

*• establishment. The Armj', at my entianec into the Service, ” 

“ consisted of thiee Brigades. Each Biigade consisted of one ” 

“ European Regiment, 6 Battalions of Sepoys, and a praportion ” 

“ of Ai’tilleiy, with 100 Black Horse ; and the highest rank ” 

“ enjoyed for such a command was that of Colonel. Besides ” 

“ these, there were in different cities of the three Provinces ” 

“ Militia Sepoys, under the name of Pergunnali. These served ” 

“ for the purpose of guarding the tieasuines. 

“ In the nrontlr of September, 1766, 1 was on orders to proceed ” 

“ up the country with a detachment of reci uits for the 3 Brigades ”• 

“ under the command of the late Colonel Janres Hannay ” 

“ (then Captain Hannay), rvho as well as myself had recently ” 

“ arrived fiom Europe. Anived at Barrkipoie, then the canton- ” 
ment of the 2nd Brigade, I was inti'odrrced bv him to the late ” 

“ General Richard Smith, then the Colonel thereof. This ” 

“ Brigade took the field soon after repairing to the banks of the ” 

“ Caramnassah, and was there stationed at hand to assist our ” 

“ Ally, the Nawab Vizier Slrujah ul Dowlah, had the Afghair ” 

“ Prince Abdulalr Khan put his threats irrto exeerrtion of ” 

“ invading the former’s doinirrioirs. Our cantorrnrents in 1767 ” 

“ took fire, and such was the rapiditv with which the thatched ” 
bungalows burnt that scarcely an Officer had one moment to ” 

“ save anything of his eqrripment The Government, with that ’ 

“ liberality coirsistent to merr vested to such a trust, required ” 

“ upon honour a statement from each Officer of his loss, arrd 
“ every one was reimbursed accoidingly to the stated amount. ” 
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66. '• This accident gave rise to the question of barracks both at ” 
•• Dinapore and Berhainpore, and the grand scale on -which ^ 
these wcie foinied entailed such an expense on the Honourable ’’ 
‘‘ Company and sunk such a capital as to have caused them to ” 
regret that the double full batta had been struck ofF by Lord ” 
‘‘ Chve instead of being continued in the field, and the full ” 
“ batta preserved in the Company’s provinces conditionally that ” 
‘‘ each OflSeer found his own qnaiters.”* 

■* It -will add to tlie interest attached to these extracts to state that Mr. 
George Francois Grand subsequently married at Chandernagore the beautiful 
!^ldlle ^SToel Catheniio Weilue, the daughter of M \Verl6e, Capitaiiie dti Port 
and Chevalier de Saint Louis This lady, the victim of a lieartless tnck uhich 
compromised her beyond all rediess, was m consequence divorced from her 
husband in 1779 ; two of the judges entering a protest against the vei-diot. 
After an eventful and not altogether reputable life, she married on the 10th 
September, 1802, the Piinoe 'I’alleyrand de Pengoid, Foreign Minister of 
France, and for good oi evil exercised considerable influence at the Emperoi 
Ivapoleou's Couit 
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The Emperor Shah AUm possesses hunself of his Throne at Delhie — 
Undertakes a War against the llohillas — ^The Rohillas seek the Protection of 
the King of Oude — ^The King of Oude seeks British assistance to exterminate 
the EohiUas — A. Treaty with this object entered into by the Governor- 
General — Colonel Champion defeats the Eohilla Troops tinder Hafiz 
Kehmut — Tlie British attack Fyzulla Khan — Dissatisfaction of the British 
Troops — ^I'enns of Peace with Fyzulla Khan — ^Death of Shuja u’d danlah, 
the King of Oude, and Succession of Asoff u'd daidah — ^The llaja of Benares 
threatened with Expulsion — ^Defeat of the Baja by Maj'or Pophani — Capture 
of the Fort of Bndge-ghur — The Bengal European Battalion sent against 
Haidar All to Madras — Capture of the Fort of Karungalli — Relief of 
AVandiwash— Attack on Chelambram— -Battle of Porto Novo — Capture of 
the Fort of Tripaaaore — ^Battle of PoUilore — ^Battle of Veracundalore — 
Death' of General Sir Eyre Coote — Battle of Cuddalore— -Peace proclaimed 
with France — Return of the Bengal European Battalion to Bengal 


OE.D CLIVE’S estimate of the profits likely to be 
derived from the working of his “ Trading Assocla- 
tion ” was found not to be over-sanguine, and the 
scheme had proved so remunerative that the senior 
Officers of the Army were satisfied, and Olive was 
enabled to carry out the orders of tlie Dircctois for the reduction 
of the “batta;” but w'hen the Court had before them the details 
of the “ Trading Association ” they condemned it absolutely, and 
insisted on its abolition. This order placed Clive in a serious 
dilemma, from which he might have extricated himself by abandon- 
ing the scheme ; hut he had entei’cd with the Field Officers of 
the Bengal Army and others into certain obligations which he felt 
bound to fulfil. Under those circumstances, he sanctioned the 
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1767. continuance of the Trading Association for another year, when 
he hoped the Directors would liavc coii.‘>cntcd to a gcneial increase 
of Military pay. 

The amelioration of the distress c.ui«ed to the junior Officers 
by the loss of their “hatta” allowance now engaged Clive’s 
attention, and he arranged that the stringent rules regarding 
private trade should in their case be lemporarily modified. 

On the 20th January, 1767, Loi’d Clive left India for the last 
time, accompanied by his friend General Oarnac; Mr. Vei’elst 
succeeding as Governor of Bengal. 

At this time Delhic, the capital of Hindustan, was in the hands 
of the Afghans; but, the puppet-king having lately died, the 
Emperor Shah Alsiin again showed a natural anxiety to gain 
possession of his throne. With this view he dispatched one of his 
ministers to Calcutta, in the hope of Inducing the Council to 
assist him in his schemes. Though the Emperor’s proposals 
did not altogcthci find favour in Calcutta, the Biitisli Govern- 
ment did not oppose his wishes; and Shah Alam therefore 
detei mined, with the assistance promised by the Marathas and 
other powerful Chiefs, to attempt to jiossess himself of his capital 
and throne ; the King of Oude, for purposes of his own, 
encouraging him and advancing him large sums of money. 

In the month of May, 1771, the Emperor marched from 
Allahabad with an Anny of 16,000 men, and on the 25th of tlie 
May— December, following December made his public entry into his 
Capital. Haidly had he occupied his throne when his 
Maratha Allies obliged him to take the field against the Rohillas ; 
their object being plunder, whilst the Emperor hoped to annex 
the Bohilla country. 

The Rohillas were a warlike tiibe of Northmen, who originally 
migrated from Eoh, a district situated amongst the Afghan 
mountains. The Eohillas were constantly employed on Military 
services in India, and composed for many years the chief part of 
the Moghul Armies. In reward for their services they had 
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•obtained large and valuable possessions in the lieh country lying 177?. 
between the Upper Ganges and the Himalayah mountains. The 
Bohillas, being unable to eompete nnth the Army of the Emperor 
^ind the Marathas combined, their chief Zabita Khan was defeated ; 
and, flying across the Ganges, was pursued, his troops dispersed, 
and Eohilkund, in consequence, placed in peril. The Eohillas had 
possessed an Ainiy of 80,000 men ; but their Chief* of the different 
tiibes refusing to amalgamate, their united strength was never 
available. Their lich coniitiy extended on the east as fai as 
•the confines of Oude, and htul sdways been watched by the king 
■of that country with a covetous eye. The Maiathas held all the 
•country to their south, the Roliillas had just been driven fiom 
their western provinces; and, with a disjointed and ciippled 
Army, they found themselves powerless against the forces by 
which they were sunminded. 

It vv'as under these cireumstances that the Rohillas sought the 
protection of the King of Oude; and, knowing his majesty’s dread 
of the incursions of the Marathas, proposed to entei into a tieaty 
with him, offensive and defensive; and after several months of 
■deliberations a tieaty on these lines was signed on May 17th, 
1772. Under its aiticles Shuja u’d daulah, the King of Oude, 
engaged to expel the Marathas from the Eohilhi countiy, for 
which accommodation the Eohillas agreed to pay the king 
£40,000. 

Notwithstanding this treaty the Marathas continued, unopposed, 
to devastate the Eohilla country ; whilst the King of Oude had 
jSIay— December, returned to his Capitsd so terrified at the encroachments 
1772. of Marathas that he vviote to the Calcutta Council 
urging them to send European troops for his protection, as he was 
fearful that the Eohillas and the Mai'atlias combining would 
invade the Oude provinces. 

Under the treaty between Lord Clive and the King of Oude 
when the latter was restored to his throne — 1765 — it was 
stipulated that the British should aid the king with troops if his 
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1773 country shonltl Lc seriously tliixMitened ; and the Council now 
feeling bound to comply with the king’s request, feir Robert 
Barker, with a portlfiii of liis Brigade, including the Second 
Bengal European Regiment, some Sepahi Battalions, and Artil- 
lery, was oidcicd to take the field and prevent the hlarathas from 
menacing the King of Oude 

Tlie combined Armies of the King and the East India Company 
entered Rohilkund, taking u]! a position which acted as a check 
to the incur'-ioiis of the Maratbas ; but, notwithstanding these 
precautions, a Manitha Anny crossed the Ganges, over-ran the 
Roliilla eountiv, and destroyed the cities of Moradabad and 
Sunibul. kSir Robert Barkers orders were to protect the 
provinces of Oude, but on no account to act on the offensive. 
The Marathas, finding themselves unopposed by the British, laid 
waste the Rohilla country; but fortunately in May, 1773, they 
were recalled by their Goverament for the protection of their own 
provinces, threatened from without. 

The departure of the Marathas was a source of joy both to 
the King of Oude and the RohUlas; but no sooner was the former 
relieved from fear of invasion than he applied to the Council to 
assist him to exterminate the Rohillas. 

Mr. Wairen Hastings had been appointed Governor-General 
early in the previous year ; and had lately received peremptory 
instructions fiom the Coiu-t of Directors to reduce his Military 
expenditure The King of Oude offered high terms for the 
services of the British soldiers, and to accept his offer appeared to 
the Governor-General a simple way of complying with the orders 
of the Court. To use IVarren Hastings’ own words “A saving ” 
-‘ofneai one-third of our Military expenses would be effected” 
“during the period of such seiwice the stipulation of 40 lacks” 
“ (£400,000) would afford an ample supply to our treasury ; the ” 
“ Vizir would be freed from a troublesome neighbourdiood and ” 
“ his dominions be much more defensible.” 

The offer of the King of Oude was accepted by Mr. Warren 
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Hastings, on the pai’t of the Council, at a meeting arranged 1773 
between both parties at Benares. 

On this occasion another subject of vast impoitancc occupied 
tlie attention of the contracting jiarties. ^\.fter the Mauitlia 
Army had placed Shah Alam on his tluone at Delhic, they com- 
pelled the Emperor to give them in reward for theii sei vices the 
districts of Korrah and Allahabad. It will be remembered that 
Clive had handed ovgr these districts to the Emperor, when 
resettling the country in 1766. Tlris transfer to the Marathas 
<lid not meet with the approval of the Council ; they ruling that, 

3is the Emperor had permarrentlj' absented hiirr-clf from the 
provinces, he had forfeited his claim to the Governmeirt, as well 
as to the 26 lacs (£260,000) annually, winch under treaty he 
had received from the Council. 

The Governor-General did not desire to retain possession of 
the Korrah and AUalrabad districts, but the Kirrg of Oude had 
jtlways coveted these possessions and now offered to pay 50 lacs 
— £500,000 — ^for them. This biu’gain was struck by the Go vernor’- 
General at the Benares conference ; arrd, having obtained a treaty 
signed by the King officially lecordirrg these transactions, 
Hastings returned to Calcutta, and Shuju" u'd daulah visited his 
ircwly-acquired provinces. In doing so he took the opportiiirity 
— in the absence of the Maratha Anny — to possess himself of 
some forts and strongholds still held by small detirchmcnts of the 
Marathas. 

It was not until November that the Kirrg was prepared to 
Hovemher, carry into effect the plans which he had arranged with 
1773. Hastings for the reduction of the Rohillas ; and he now 
applied to the Council for the use of the Coiirpany's troops to 
effect his purpose. 

The King’s application caused some cmbaiTassment, for WaiTou 
Hastings had not given his colleagues to under'stand very clearly 
what had been an-anged at the Benares corrference; but m 
.Januai'y Colonel Champion, the Conrmander-in-Chief, receive 
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Jammiy, orders to adAanco with a Brigade, including the 2nd Bengal 
1774. Euiopean Eegiincnt, form a junction with the King’s troops,, 
and place himself under the orders of that Prince. 

On the 24th Febiuary Colonel Champion’s force arTived 
Febmaiy Ainil 17th, ^vithin the Oude tenitories, and on the 17th 
1774 April crossed the border into the Eohilla 

country. 

Thei c was no doubt as to the Icing’s indentions ; for wheir the 
Eohilla Chief Hafiz Kchmut expressed an earnest desire to come 
to terms, Shuja’ u’d daulah put forwaid a claim of no less thair 
tuo ciorcs of rupees — £2,000,000 — and declared that unless that 
amount were at once paid, the Allied Armies would proceed to rvarv 

Hafiz Kchmut rvas admitted by all to be a brave, dauntless 
Commander ; and had been appointed Chief of his tribe after tho 
death of Nujeeb u’d daulah, and judiciously' gorerned the 
provinces nearest to Oude. 

The demand of the king for so large an amount was rejected 
Avith scorn, the Eohilla Chief feeling that the terms of the treaty 
under Avhich the money was demanded had not been fulfilled by 
the King, and that, under any circumstances, the amount claimed 
AA'as vastly in excess of Avhat could be justly' due. 

The Eohilla Ar-my, under Hafiz Kelunut, took up a strong- 
position at Kutra, near the Babul rivei ; and detenniiicd to maiir- 
taiii theii ground to the last extremitv. 

The English troops pushed fomard, but Cbampion soon found 
that he rvould receive no support from the King’s troops, which 
Aveve rather a source of danger than succour to the English ; for 
haA'ing arriA'cd at Gunah — the ground which had been occupied 
by' the British the previous day — the King declined to combine. 
His .scheme Avas noAv cA'ident ; to leave the English soldiers to do the 
fighting ; and, should they succeed in overpoAA'eiing the enemy', 
his troops AA'ould then adv'ance and appropriate the plunder. 

The King CA'on declined to assist Champion AA'ith the loan of 
some particular cannon, which he thought might proA'c of 
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8cr\ Ice, and the Oiide Cavaliy, much needed, wore nowhere to he 1774 
seen. 

The following is Colonel Champion’s dcsciiption of the engage- 
Apul 23rd, Hient, fought on the 23rd April ; — 

1774 “Hafiz and his Army consisting of about 40,000 men ” 

“ showed great bravery and resolution, annoying us with tlieii ” 
Artillery and rockets. They made repeated attempts to charge, ” 
“but our guns being BO.niucli better served than theirs, kept so 
“ constant and galling a fire, that they coirld not advance, and ” 

“ where they were closest was the greatest slaughter. They ” 

“ gave proof of a good sharx; of Military knowledge, by showing ” 

“ inclinations to force both our flanks at the same time, and ” 

“ errdeavouring to call oft' our attentions by a brisk fire on our ” 

“ ceirtre. It is impossible to describe a more obstrnate firmness ” 

“ of resolution than the enemy displayed. Numerous were ” 

“ their gallant men n ho advanced and often pitched their colours ” 

“ between both ^.knnics in order to encourage their men to follow ” 

“ them ; and it was irot until they saw our uiiole Aimy ad- ” 

“ vancing briskly to chsu'ge them after a scr ere cannonade of ” 

“ two hours and twenty minutes and a smart fire of musketij ” 

“ for some minutes on both flanks that they fairly turned then " 
“backs. Of the enemy above 2000 fell in the field, and” 

“ amongst them many Sirdars. But what renders the victory ” 

“ most decisive is the death of Hafiz Kalrmct, who was killed ” 

“ whilst bravely rallying his people to battle. One of his sons ” 

“ was also killed, one taken prisoner, and a third returned fiom ” 

“ flight to-day and is m the hands of Suja-cd-dowla.”* 

The battle decided and the enemy put to flight. Champion 
issued strict orders that his troops were not to plunder or fire the 
villages ; but the King’s Army pushed forward, and, under sanction 

* Sergeant Littellus Burrell, who had formerly served m Captain Kaw- 
stone’s Company, Bengal European Kegiment, greatly distinguished himself 
in this action. This N on-Commiesioned Officer was promoted to an Ensigncy 
in 1779, and ultimately attamed the rank of Major-General ; becoming one 
of the most distinguished Officers in the Company's Army 
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1774 of their Grencralf®, plundci'etl and laid waste the country, *• while ” 
“ the Company’s tioops in regular order of their ranks most ” 
“ justly observed — n e have the honor of the day and these ” 
“ banditti the profit.” ** 

Eohilkund now lay at the mcicy of the King of Oude ; and 
May— Jane, “ Mvei were the rights of conquest more savagely abused.” 

1774. Most of the Cliiefs who&urviied the Battle sunendered at 
discretion; those few still lesisting weie, togethei with their 
families, subjected to impiisonment and brutal treatment. The 
plunder of the country wliich passed into the hands of the King 
was estimated at a million-and-a-half sterling. 

One of the Eohilla Chiefs, named Fyzulla Khan, escaped to his 
Fort at Patii^Ghur, with many of his followers; but his towns 
were sacked, and his encampment burnt. In July the Company’s 
and the King’s tioops appioached Fyzulla Khan’s Foitress, but 
this Chief was so confident of his strength that ho set the Allied 
Armies at defiance. The King of Oude now evinced a strong 
disposition to come to teim« with the Chief and end the war. He 
proposed to make Fjzulla Khan the head Zamiudar of the whole 
Eohilla country, and to allow him £60,000 pei annum for his 
expenses ; but these, even a.« well as more favouiable terms, weie 
1 ejected by the Eohilla Cliieftain. 

By this time the Oude tioops were aiding the Biitish, and 
under instmetions fiom the King, the Annies prepared to advance 
by regular approaches; but the Company’s soldiers — Europeans 
as well as Sepahis — weie disgusted with their Oude allies, and 
signs of discontent weie openly expressed. 

£10,000, promised by the King to the Company’s troops in 
.Taly and August, bcu of plunder, were not foithcoming ; and the troops 
had not received their monthly pay, provided for in the 

treaty. 

Under these circumstances Shuja u’d daulah was more than ever 
anxious to come to terms ivith Fyzulla Khan ; to whom he offered 
* Colonel Champion’s letter to Warren Hastings, 24th April, 1774. 
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a ilistrict wJtli siii iiimual revenue of £147,500 if he would on his 1774. 
part suiTcnder to the King one-half of his effects ; which terms 
were accepted ; and the fii'st Rohilla Wiir came to an end.* The 
difficulties which Colonel Champion had to contend with arc 
feelingly set forth in his coriespondence with the Governoi- 
Genersd ; and all credit is due for the masterly motlcration dis- 
played in the dischaige of duties which, if mismanaged, would 
have been as ininous to his Military rci)ntation as they were 
adveise to his feelings as an Officer 

Colonel Champion’s services had been entiiely with the 
llengal European Regiment, of which for many years he 
diad been Adjutant; he was always held by his comrades in 
respect and affection, and fciv men have done inoie to maintain 
the honour of the Bengal European Regiment. 

In the cai’ly part of 1775 Shuj'a u’d daulah, the King of Oude 1775. 
died, and was succeeded by his son Asoff u’d daulah. 

For some unexplained reason the Calcutta Council ruled that 
by the death of the King of Oude all former treaties became 
extinct; a fresh treaty being ananged with Asoff u’d daulah on 
the 21bt May, under the provisions of wdilch his succession to the 
throne was sanctioned, and his possession of the districts of 
Korrah and Allahabad confirmed; he, on his part, agreeing, in 
addition to some heaiy money payments, to make over to the 
Company the Zamindiuy of the Raja Chete Sing — successor to 
his father, Bulwant Sing, whose territories had been restored 

* An incident illustrating the customs of the Anny in India at this period 
may here be noticed — 

On the loth April, 1775, William Dibbens and Mathew Stevens of the 
-'•Bengal European Kegmient" had been sentenced to death by Court- 
MardaL The preparations for the execution completed, the pnsoneis were 
informed that they were to cast lots on the drum-head with dice, “ and ” 

“ that he upon whom the favourable lot fell would be remanded back to his ” 

■*• g^uarters, and the punishment remitted, but that the other would be ” 

executed on the spot." 

Dibbens threw the higher number, and Stevens was immediately shot 
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1778 by Lord Clive in the previous year — this territory yielding a 
revenue of £221,000. 

It will be seen that by the transfer of the distiicts of Benares 
to the Company the Raja Chete Sing had become their 
feudatoiy ; and, as such, was bound to supply money and troops 
to his Suzerain in time of war. This transfer of his allegiance by 
no means met nith the approval of the Raja, who had hitherto 
paid his tribute to the King of Oude ; and, since he had become a 
vassal of the Biitish, had punctually met their financial claims. 

In the yeai- 1778 the Government of Bengal was again sorely 
pressed for money ; a costly war in the Carnatic, and Itu’ge remit- 
tances to he sent to England, making it absolutely necessary that 
funds should be forthcoming from some source or another ; and 
Benaies seemed the most likely field fiom which they could be 
obtained. 

Under these circiunstances the Governor-General in Council 
demanded from Raja Chete Sing a lump sum of £50,000, in 
addition to his yearly tiibuto. This demand was called “ extra- 
oidinary,” but it was repeated in 1779 ; the sum being a second 
time paid with a leiiionstrance, and a hope exjiressed that no 
fuither “ extraordinaiy ” demands would be asked for. But next 
year the demand was again renewed, when the Rajah pleaded 
poverty, asked foi time, and evaded jjayment ; on wliich Hastings, 
made a peremptoiy addition of £10,000, in compensation for the 
delay, and sent tioops to Benares to exact payment. ’ 

Thus squeezed and fiiglitened, Chete Sing paid the money, but 
the Government was bent on picssing for more ; obv iously intend- 
ing to fix a quarrel on Chete Sing, and make him pay largely for 
his reconciliation. 

The Raja was now ordered to keep a body of Cavalry for the 
service of the Biitisli; he protested his inability to fulfil this- 
demand, but liis lemonstrance was met with threats, and so great 
was his fear that he ofiered £200,000 to propitiate the Council ; 
but Hastings replied that nothing under half-a-million sterling; 
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« oulil purcliasc liit pardon ; and at the same time annoimccd his 1 
.intention of visiting the Eaja in person at his Capital. 

Soon afterwards ^Vanen Hastings visited Benares, the inter- 
view convincing the Eaja that liis destiuction nas contemplated. 
Taking off liis turban and placing it in the lap of the Governor- 
General, he swore submission and fidelity, hut to no avail ; he was 
arrested on the spot and placed in confinement in his omi Capital ; 
two Companies of Sepahis being told off to mount guard and 
prevent his escape. Thi.s was too much foi the Kaja's subjects, 
who thronged the city in tumultuous crowds; they were well- 
armed, and deteimincd to lesent the insult passed on them and 
their Eaja. The Officer commanding the guaid over the Eaja 
ordeied out most of his Sepaliis to quell the riot in the city, when 
a fight ensued in the narrow streets, the Officer and his men 
defending themselves bnively, hut being at length ovenvhehned, 
shot down, and hacked to pieces, amidst the yells and execrations 
of the infuiiated crou ils. 

The Eaja, taking adi.intage of the confusion, improi ised a lope 
with the tiubans of his attendants, who lowered him from the 
window of his prison ; and, reacliing a boat near at hand, he escaped 
to the south side of the Ganges. 

Protected by his subjects at a village close by, the Eaja at once 
issued orders for the assembling of his troops, his people flocking 
to his standard by thousands ; the whole country was in a commo- 
tion, and the entire population in arms. 

In the meantime the building in which the Governor-General 
had taken up his quarters, with an escort of some Sepahis, was 
beleaguered, but the Eaja, still frightened, refrained from making 
the Governor-General prisoner; indeed, he sent humble aiiologies 
for his conduct, and liberal offers if the Governoi-Geneial would 
restore him to favour. But affairs had assumed too serious an 
aspect to he arranged by compromise ; Hastings — calm, dignified 
and firm — did not deign to send a reply, and instructions written 
on strips of paper, concealed in the ears of the messengers, were 
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1781 conveyed to Oliunai’, ordering Inmiediatc lelicf to be sent. The 
messengers having i cached tlie Fortress in safety, Major Pophani 
started in corannuid of a detachment with ivhiehiveietlic two flank 
Companies of the 2nd Bengal European Kegiment. 

In the meantime an Officei of the Goveinor-General’s escort, 
crossing the Ganges with a few' of his men, made an ill-judged 
August 17th, attack on the Raja’s Aiiny, which, suddenly falling on the 
Sepahis, killed the Officer in command and nearly all his 
men wlio had accompanied him on his msh expedition. 

Chete Sing now assumed an attitude of defiance, but still 
shrank from the responsibility of seizing the Goieinor-General. 

The news of the defeat and slaughter of the pai-t}"^ of Sepahis 
v as magnified, into the defeat of the British Army and spread like 
file ; the people of the Allahabad and Korrah districts, as well as 
of Oude itself, rising against their King, who was supposed to 
favour the Biitish cause, refusing to pa}' their taxes, and putting 
the Eevenno Officers to flight. 

But the Biitish Army was fast assembling. Whatever the 
faults of Hastings, he was beloved by the Army, and specially so by 
the men of the Bengal European Regiment, who remembered that 
he had seived in their ranks and shai’ed with them the dano'ers 

O 

and triumphs of their early wars; and the European soldiers of 
the Regiment volunteered to a man to avenge the insult passed 
on their Governor-General and friend. 

Captain Hill was sent in advance to attaek the Raja’s Army — 
an undisciplined, badly-armed foicc of several thousand men — 
entrenched near the village of Patuta. Hill at once assaulted the 
position, which he carried without diffieuliy and with only slight loss. 
September 20th, The enemy, however, soon iiillicd, and again entrenched 

1 7fl1 1 ' o 

themselies at the town of Suttufpore, where they were 
a second time defeated and now completely dispersed ; the Raja, 
with a few of his Cavalry, escaping in the direction of his Fort of 
Bridge-ghur. Mi. Warren Hastings, having been released, pro- 
ceeded to Ohunar. Major Popham, in chief command of the 
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British force, quickly followed the Kaja ; hut the latter, well- 1781. 
mounted and lighth' cscoi ted, pressed on, eluding the grasp of his 
pursuers. 

The British troops, following, soon arrived at Biidge-ghur, 
and completely surrounded the Fort, whicli, standing on a 
hill, possessed great natural stiength. Popham intended tO' 
capture Cheto Sing in his stronghold; but the Baja had, 
in the interval, escaped, and taken the diiection of Bundlekaiid, 
where he had jdaced himself under the j^rotection of some 
friendly Chiefs. The wife and mother of the Baja, left in the 
Fort — which contained a considerable amount of specie — 
expressed their intention of holding out ; but after a few dai s’" 
siege they offered to -capitulate on condition of being allowed to- 
retain their treasure. The ordeis of the Governor-General were- 
applied for; when he refused sanction to the proposed terms, 
and Popham was ordered to continue the siege and capture 
the Fort. At this time the Govei*nor-General wrote to Major 
Popham a letter, the misunderstanding of which gave rise to- 
much discussion and ill-feeling. The following is an extract 
from the letter : — “ With respect to the bootj , that is rather 
“ your consideration than mine. I should be sorry that y-oiii " 

“ Officers and soldiers lost any pait of the rewaid to which thev 
“ are so well entitled, but I cannot make any objection, as you 
“must be the best judge.” 

Having obtained what he believed to be the Governor-General’s 
.sanction to appropriate the booty as prize for his troops, Major 
Popham renewed tlic siege; and after 14 days, the garrison 
suiTendering unconditionally, the large amount of treasure ca])- 
tured was declared lau'ful prize, and immediately divided accoul- 
ing to custom “ on the dmm-head.” 

The Governor-General, however, subsequently denied that his- 
letter, quoted aboi c, conveyed his sanction to the division of the 
booty amongst the ti oops, threatening to force the Army to disgoi go, 
and warning them that if they refused he would “ propose whether ”■ 
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1781. “the law may not compel them.”* It does not appear, however, 
that any means were taken to enforce the aepayment of the 
prize. 

In whatever light we may view the conduct of the Governor- 
General in having deposed the Raja of Benai'es, the ultimate 
benefits, both to the inhabitants and the Government of India, 
must be admitted. A. Police Force — which Warren Hastinss 
says “was after his omi heart” — ^Avas established, and security 
of property en.sured ; and in a lettei dated January 21st, 1782, 
he says, “ I lost the Zamendary with a rent of 22 lacs, I re- ” 
‘‘ covered it with a rent of 40. The Company possessed only ” 
“ its stipulated rent from Chet Sing. It is now as much a ” 
“ member of the Government as the Zemendany of Burdwan.” 

In August, 1778, two European Battalions of Aitillcry were 
oulered to be raised, the gunners to be selected by lot from 
the Bengal Euroiiean Regiments ; at the same time the Grenadier 
Companies were i educed to half their strength, the Light Com- 
panies being increased in proportion, and on tlic 26th September, 
1779, the three Regiments of Bengal Europeans weie each 
formed into two Battalions; the total strength of European 
Infantry in Bengal being at this time about 3000. 

War against Haidar Art in the Carnatic. 

1780 Our attention must now revert to the state of affairs in the 
Madras Presidency. 

In September, 1780, a fast-sailing vessel arrived at Calcutta 
from Madras with dispatches from Mr. Whitehill, the Governor 
of that Presidency, setting forth the painfid position in which the 
Madras Council were placed, and inploring that succour might 
Ire sent from Bengd. 

The Presidency Toivn of Madras— indeed the whole of 
• Letter from Mr Warren Hastings, 21st February, 1782 



The follo%ov)ig is an extract from General Orders, 1st 
October, 1779, ’piiblisliing a complete List of the re- 
organized Regiments of Bengal European Infantry. 

FIEST REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Bkisadier-Genebai. — Giles Stibbert. 


1st Battalion. 

Lietjtbnant-Colonel. 
Fred. Upton 

Major. 
Alexander Hannay 
Captains. 
■George Reiuiy 
Edward Curfey 
Thomas Harding 
James Moore 
Charles White 
John Grant 
Richard French 
Robert BaiUie . 

John Worship 
Edward Heard 

Lieutenants. 
John CoUms 
Robert MeMnrdock 
Alexander Thomson 
Thomas ButcU 
Charles Stewart 
David Oohterlony 
John Reid 
John White 
Alexander Grant 
Edward Swift Broughton 
Fhihp Colebrooke 
John Stewart 
Henry Monk 
Robert Weatherstone 
John Gearie 
WiUiam Carden 
Lewis Morley 
Predk. Davey 
Fredk. McCaskell 
Eredk. Elwood 


2iul Battalion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
William Blair 

Major. 

John Webber 

Captains. 

Silvester Ramsay 
James Dunn 
Robert Davis 
Thomas Bolton 
Samuel Fanner 
Hem’y Harvey 
Solomon Earle 
Wilham Hyde 
James Deiihy 

Lieutenants. 

Ralph Broome 
WiUiam Kilpatrick 
James Colhns 
Archibald Ferguson 
Cozens Framlmgham 
Andrew Smith 
William MoCuUock 
Edwai’d Summers 
James Erskme 
Randolph Ransford 
Robert Colebrooke 
Thomas Hawkins 
Edward Clayton 
John Patterson 
John Smith 
John Ralph 
Sutton Donellan 
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1st Btittalion. 
Eksioks. 

John Amott 
Eohevt Buitows 
T. W. Payne 
John Mongall 


Buttalion. 

Ensigns. 

— ViUiers 
Henry Wye 
John Jarratt 
John Abercrombie 
J. Walter 
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Colonel — James Morgan. 


1st Battalion. 
LiEtjxENANT- Colonel. 
Thomas Ooddai'd 
Major. 

John Stamforth 

Caftalss. 

.John Erslme 
George Wright 
James Buchanan 
Charles Maitland 
Lewis Smith 
Turner Carnac 
Robert Deums 
Samuel Hunt 
John Cowe 

Lieutenants. 
William Alston 
Thomas Gladwin 
Fredk. Wmwood 
Samuel Jones 
Archibald Scott 
Thomas Phipps 
Henry Ohalcroft 
Henry Saunders 
•John Gowen 
Thomas Williamson 
David Birrell 
J. Dubois 
Thomas Bateman 


2nd Battalion. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Tottmgham 

Major. 

Jacob Carnac 

Captains. 
Heniy Wray 
Christopher Gough 
WiUiam Lane 
Stephen Downes 
Patiick Hay 
Eobert Limond 
Sir Patrick Balfour 
Charles Forbes 

Lieutenants. 

Thomas Edwards 
Eobert Gillespie 
Henry White 
I Richard Forbes 
Wilham Moore 
Whitwell Butler 
James Gold 
Jeremiali Symes 
Robert Harnson 
Michael Heffeman 
Patrick FaUon 
Thomas McPie 
Francis Rudledge 
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2sf Battalion. 

Lietitenakts — continued. 

■William Moore 
William Addle 
James FoweU 
James McGleod 
John Home 

Eksigns. 

James McKenzie 
James Hutchmsoii 
Wilham Hastings 


2nd Battalion. 

Lieuteeakts — eontinved. 
Edward Jackson 
Edward Burnett 
FrancisKuilock 
Prancis Britzcke 
Pliihp D’ Auvergne 
Ensigns. 

James Hutchmson 
James Hamond 
John Malcolm 
John Crow 
John Wilson 
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ConoNEi. Gilbebi Ironside. 


1st Battalion. 
Lieuienani-Godonel. 
Fredk. Nevill Parker 
Major. 

Christopher Kmidson 
Captains. 

John Cockerell 
Edward Clarke 
James Dickson 
John Bateman 
George Mends 
Eobert Maxwell 
Charles Livmgston 
Wilham Black 
John Dodds 
George Martme 

Lieutenants. 
Godfrey Baker 
Thomas Hoggan 
James Goldh-ap 
Henry de Castro 
James Underwood 
John Norf 


2nd, Battalion. 
Lieutenant' Couonei.. 
Arthur Ahmuty 

Major. 

Charles Ironside 

Captains. 
Thomas Nicholls 
Eobert Eoberts 
Walter Bonrke 
James Smith 
Thomas Hall 
John Campbell 
Eichard Scott 
Wilham Ogilvie 
John Stacey 

Lieutenants. 

Samuel Watson 
Patrick Douglass 
John Mawbey 
George Wood 
James Smclair 
Cohn Monteath 
John Darby 



TRIED REGIMENT OF INFANTRY— 


1st Battahoii. 

Lieutenants — continiird. 

■Charles Hamilton 
Gabnel Martmdall 
Wilham Davis 
Lewis Mordaunt 
William McNamara 
Joseph Edgar 
William Keashmi'y 
J ames Edwards 
S. Bridgeman 
George Balfour 
H. Poster 
Thomas Creighton 

Ensigns. 

'George Shaw 
Thomas Smith 
Robert Bowie 
Alexander Fotherington 
'George Robertson 


2nd Battalion, 

Lieutenants — continued. 

Frederick Griffiths 
Wilham Lally 
George Lally 
Thomas Shaw 
John Dickmson 
Thomas WiUiamson 
John Jackson 
James Barker 
Hemy Reid 
Lewis Thomas 
Henry Mercer 


Ensigns. 

George Adams 
J. Drmg 
Edward Hall 
Joseph Earley 
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Southern India — was at the mercy of their old enemy Haidar Ali, 1780 
who with the assistance of his French Allies had out-generallcd 
the British tioops; the resources of the country were well-nigh 
exhausted, provisions scai’cc, and the treasury empty. 

Before detailing the measures which were adopted in Bengal 
to relieve the pressing necessities of the sister Presidency, we 
must give a huriied glance at the circumstances which led to 
this state of alhurs. 

Haidar Ali, on the death of the Baja of Mysore in 1766, being 
hereditary Prime Minister, or Peshwar, assumed the reins of 
•Government. From that time there had followed a succession of 
Avars with the British, plainly manifesting that, althougli Haidar 
Ali had been induced to sign treaties of peace ivith the East 
India Company, he had proA'ed himself of a very different calibre 
from the class of Native Generals against whom the British had 
hitherto contended. It is true that Haidar Ali had sometimes 
met Avith reverses at the hands of his enemy; yet, in May, 1768, 
at the Battle of Mangalore, he had compelled the British force of 
240 European soldiers and 1200 Sepahis to hnn’iedly esca 2 ie in 
their boats, leaving theli sick and wounded in-isoncis in Haidar’s 
hands ; then he had, in the following November, surprised 
Colonel Wood, in chief command of the British Ai^my in the 
field, ca 2 Jturing from liiin his heavy guns and baggage. Again 
Haidar Ali had completely out-generalled Sir Hector Munro — ^the 
hero of Buxar — and having induced him, by a cle\^r manmuvie, 
to divide his forces, attacked the AA'caker portion under Colonel 
Baillie, and, after a des23erate fight, in Avhich the British Army 
lost nearly half their numbers, compelled the remaindei to lay 
down their aims. Twice Haidar had the Presidency toivn of 
^Madras at his mercy; on the second occasion when it Avas 
completely denuded of troops; but he unaccountably declined 
to make a decisive dash. Arcot had fallen into his liands; 
Ambore with its ganison had surrendered to him ; and although 
it is true the Forts of Velore, Pannakol, and Wandiwash, still 
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1780. held out, they were all, as well as other of our Garrisons,, 
vigorously besieged by Divisions of Haidar’s Army ; whilst the- 
Madias Government had no troops with which to raise th& 
sieges. 

Haidar still unaccountably abstained from attacking Madras 
and, whilst he hesitated, he heanl that General Sir Eyre Coote 
had arrived from Calcutta with the first Division of the Bengal 
troops. 

When the news of the alarming position of affairs in Madras 
had reached Bengal, Wan’en Hastings strained every nerve to 
suirply the entreated succour. Money had to be raised, for the 
Govemment was mrrch embari'assed by the heavy expenses 
iircurred by the war against the Mar'irthas; but he determiired 
that the defence of the British possessions in Madras should be 
rrndeirtaken in no half-hearted spirit; and that every avarhrble 
soldier should be sent on this duty. 

Septenrbep, In the early part of September the Calcutta Council 
1780. passed a resolution that : — 

“2 Companies of European Artillery, with 3 Battalions of” 
“Lascars, and 4 field-pieces, and 1 Battalion of Eru’opcan” 
“Infantry from the 1st Brigade,” were to embark immedrately 
for Madras. 

The European Battalion selected for this service was the 2nd 
Battalion of the 1st Betrgal European Kcgiment. 

Reinforcements, consisting of one Company of European Ap til- 
Icry with 16 field-pieces, six Battalions of Sepahis, and the Corps 
of “Foreign Rangers,” were ordered to march by the coast route- 
to Madras. 

Haidar All’s Ar-my, commanded by him in person, consisted at 
this time of 80,000 men, includiirg his best Cavalry; and amongst 
his Irrfantry were numbers of those men whose descendants may 
be seen to this day in the Mysore and Madras districts, runnino- 
without any apparent effor-t their ten miles an hour for many 
hours coirsecutively. He had also a complete Corps of French- 
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men, ably coimnaniled ; wliiltt liis Artillery as second to none in 1781. 
India. 

The Govemor-General appointed General Sir Eyre Cootc to 
the Independent command of sdl Military operations ; and to avoid 
any misunderstanding on tlic part of the Madras Authorities, he 
suspended Mr. Whitehill, the Governor of Madras. 

General Cootc, with 350 of the Bengal European Eegiment, 
November otli, landed in Madras on the 5th November, and they weie 
1780 immediately posted to the 1st or Eight Division of the 
Amy under Major-General Hector Munro. 

Coote found the Presidency of Madras in so exhausted a 
condition that he could not take the field until after an unwel- 
come delay of more than two months ; and it was not until the 
January 17th, middle of January, 1781, that the British Army marched 
1781. fjojn Madias, Geiicial Stewart being left with a small 
force in command of Fort St. George and the Mount. 

On the 21st Karumgalli was taken by stom, with a British loss 
of 170 ; the enemy, however, sufiPering much more severely. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Eire Cootc, in thanking the 
Amy for its cool, detemined beaiing, says that it now has “an ’* 

“ ample and opportune supply of pioi isinns, a post of the first ” 

“ consequence, and will prove of essential advantage to our futime” 

“ operations.” 

Next day the Siege of Wandiwash*^ was raised. This Fortress 
luid been closely beleaguered by Haidar Ali’s Amy since the 
beginning of December, 1780. 

Coote now hastened in a southern direction towards Pondi- 
cheny, encamping on the .5th on the “Eed Hills,” where he 

* The Gamson of Wandiwash consisted of Natives only, commanded by 
Lieutenant Flmt, with whom was Ensign Mooie These OfBoeis with their 
handful of troops had gallantly repulsed eveiy assault of the enemy, made 
several mliei, spiked some of the enemy’s guns and partly destroyed their 
works 'File siege having been raised by Coote’s force, the British Aimy 
encamped on the same ground where twenty years previously the Siege of 
Wandiwash had been raised and a memorable Battle fought. 
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February 5th, destroyed lai’ge quantities of piovisions and Military 
1781. stores ■vvhicli were being landed from the French 

Squadron, under Chevalier d’Omes, anchored oiF the coast. 

Haidar had previously entered into an alliance with the French 
at Pondicherry, and told them that he would follow Ooote by 
forced marches and bring reinforcements before the English 
General could deliver his attack; and he, as good as his word, 
at once massed his troops, and pushed in the direction of that 
town, but in doing so he had been obliged to raise the siege of 
Vellore. 

D’Omes’ squadron of French war- vessels was unopposed; for 
Admiral Hughes, conunanding the British sliips at Madras, had 
only a few light vessels, too weak to engage the French fleet. 

Haidar Ali, as soon as he heai’d of the aiTival of D’Omes’ 
squadron, at once decided to separate Ooote from his base ; whilst 
the French ships would blockade the coast, and thus starve out 
the British Army. But, to enable him to execute his plans he 
must seize and hold a strong position near the village of 
Chelambram ; and, succeeding in this, he could effectually sever 
Coote from Madras, and prevent his collecting supplies from the 
interior. 

Haidar, marching with great rapidity, made as if he would 
seize Cuddalore from Coote’s grasp ; and Coote fell Into the trap, 
February 8th, moving his Army further to the south to cover Cud- 
1781 dalore ; Haidar thus gaining his coveted position without 
firing a shot. 

Coote had been completely outwitted, and seemed now at his 
enemy’s mercy; severed from his base and with but a scanty 
supply of provisions, and he saw that, these exhausted, he must 
either attack Haidar in his advantageous position or stars’'e. 

But, by a stroke of great good foi-tune for Coote, the Chevalier 
d’Orncs detennined to act independently of the land forces ; he 
would neither be dictated to by the French Commander at 
Cuddalore, nor listen to the advice of Haidar Ali. D’Ornes 
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positively refused to land any of his troops ; and, disregarding the 1781. 
earnest entreaties of the French Commander and his allies, he, on 
the 15th of February, weighed anchor and bore away, leaving the 
coast clear. 

Supplies were immediately dispatched from Madras by sea, 
Coote being thus saved by their timely arrival from a great 
disaster. 

Although Coote was now secured from actual want, he was still 
March— May, nnable to attack his enemy’s stronghold, from which 
1781. Haidar watched the British camp. Five months passed 
and still there were no signs of any movement. 

At last, on the 16th June, Coote suddenly crossed the river 
Vellore. Haidar Ali was absent from his headqirarters at this 
time, haviirg gone with a flying Brigade to plunder some ireigh- 
bouiing towns. 

On the 19th of June the Commander-in-Chief, having received 
information that Haidar had converted a mosque at Chelambrain 
into a store for provisions and ammunition, deteimined to take it 
by assault, though strongly fortified and ganisoned by 3000 of 
Haidar’s troops. A gun was ram up close to the outer gatevray, 
which Avas quickly blown in and captured ; but, on ariiving at the 
main street which led to the mosqrre, it was found tlrat the 
houses on both sides were loopholed and filled with troops, wlio 
poured on the assailants such a continuous fire that they r’ctired 
under cover, when our Artillery at once bravely pushed forwai’d 
their two 12-pounders, forcing the enemy to caU for qiraitcr. It 
soon, howev'er, became apparent that the English troops had 
expended all their ammunition; on which the enemy, having been 
■opportunely reiirforced, made a successful onslaught orr their 
assailants, who were ultimately driven back, but irot before they 
had inflicted terrible loss on their enemy and carried away a large 
qrrantity of grain captured from their magazine. 

Haidar’s soldiers, during the fight, succeeded in capturing one 
of the British guns, but not befor’e all the gunners had fallen. 
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1781 General Ooote, now rccrossing the Yelloi’cii\er, encamped close 
to the village Porto Novo, on the sea-coast, and here he was? 
niakin<r anano’ements to renew the attack on the mosq^uc, and 
retrieve lost piestige, when Haidar, hearing of the repulse of tire 
llritish, hastilv returned to his headquarters, to exterminate his 
enemy before he coirld recor-er from his recerrt defeat. Haidar 
accordingly broke camp, aird, rttakiirg a rapid movement towards 
the north-east, placed himself Iretweerr tiro Eirglish and Cuddalore. 

Ooote was conridetely takcir by surjuisc ; indeed, he was mraware 
that Haidai had charrged his position urrtil he found he was 
forfiifying hiirr^elf within three miles of the British camp. 

On .Trrly 1st Ooote moved from Porto Novo nearer to 
July Isl Haidar’s positioir, which now completely barred the Crrddalore 
1781 road, and was immensely strong; his left resting on sand- 
hills near the sea shore, his front and r-iglrt spreading far irrland, 
and occupying three villages; the ground being intersected by 
deej) ravines, amongst which his Ai’tillery was placed, embrasui’es 
having been cut in the rising banks. 

Haidar was stdl a formidable enemy, but he liad led a hard life, 
the latter y^ears of which had been sjrent in combating a foe, lyho 
had strained his energies to the utmost; and now, prematurely 
old and unable to lead his troops in person, he was constrained to 
sit croshlegged on a raised platform erected in the centre of his 
camp, from which, surrounded by his Officers, he directed the 
movements of his troops. 

Ho had in his camp at this time 25 Battalions of Regular- 
Infantry, between 40,000 and 50,000 Horse, above 100,000 Match- 
locknren. Peons, Polygars, and 47 guns, besides a corps of 400 
Frenchmen. 

The British force, on the other hand, consisted only of 2070 
Europeans and 6400 Sepalus, with 55 field-pieces. 

On the monring of July 1st Sir Eyr-e Ooote, under the advice 
of a Council of War, moved out of camp to engage his enemy. 
His baggage he irlaced for its better protection on the beach. 
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close into wliicli Admiral Hughes had anclioieil ' it ■'V'ris, so as to 1781. 
iiflFoid the land troops Ina co-operation .uid . ard it is pro- 

bable that had the llntisli ^Viiny liccn forced to 1 1 ti eat Ooote would 
have sought shelter under cover of the guns of the Ibitish fleet. 

Up to 7 a.m. Sir Eyre Coote does not appear to liave fixed on 
July 1st, details of his attack ; but preparatory to issuing oitlcis for 
1781. jjjg advance he separated his Army into two “lines" or 
Divisions. 

The first consisted of H.M. 73rd (71st), the Bcng.al and 
Madras European Regiments, 1 troop of European Cavalry, 

2 Eegiments of Sepahis and 30 gims under General Sir Hector 
Munro. The second “line” or Division was commanded by 
General James Stuart.* 

Sir Eyre Coote and his Staff having carefully reconnoitred the 
enemy’s positioir, found that Haidim’s left was the most assailable 
point, by a road which intersected the sand-hills. He at once 
dispatched General Stuart, with the 2nd Dhision, instructing 
him to move under cover of the sand-hills along the sea-shore to 
the enemy’s extreme left ; and, having seized the road, to push 
forward by it and turn the enemy’s left flank. 

The first Division under Mumvi would at the same time employ 
July 1st, the enemy in front ; and should Stuart succeed in turning the 
enemy’s left the assault in front would be can red into the 
very heart of the enemy’s camp. 

Coote had judged correctly ; for Haidar had de% oted his principal 
attention to strengthening his fixint and right, deeming that the 
sand-hills and the sea on Iris left would form a natural protection 
against attack. 

Till 10 o’clock the enemy’s Artillery had kept up a continuous 
fire wliich had not been replied to, as Coote was anxious to ie.sei ve 
his ammunition for his assault in front ; but now, as he advanced, 
his guns for the first time opened their fire. 

The plain in front was covered with hordes of the enemy’s 

■* Sir Eyre Coote’s dispatch to the Oalciitta Council .Tuly .Srd, 1781 
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1781. Cavaliy, vlio nuwle icpcatcd and desperate cliargos on the first 
Division as it sloivly advanced in line. After a lapse of a couple- 
of hours intelligence was received by the Commandcr-in-Chicf 
that the second Division was gaining gi-ound satisfactorily on the 
enemy’s left, and theivupon Coote pushed the first Division 
forward with all his strength. 

Gencial Stuart had marched his Division, under cover of 
the sand-hills on his left and the English ships on his right, so 
that he succeeded in gaining the neck of the road which passed 
between the sand-hills before Ills movement was perceived by the 
enemy. 

Haidar Ali now dispatched a strong body of his Cavalry under 
a chosep leader to assist his Infantry in opposing Stuart’s advance* 
Tw ice the second Division was hurled back towards the sea-shore 
retiuning to the attack ivith renewed vigour, and the third time 
its effbits were crowned with success. 

Mir Sahib, the able Genei-al whom Haidar had chosen to- 
command his Cavalry opposed to Stuart, was struck by a round 
shot fiom one of our ships, and not only was he killed, but his 
troops suffcied severely from our naval guns. A panic now ensued 
amongst the enemy , and Stuart, taking advantage of their confusion,, 
threw himself forward nuth such decision that the left wino- of 

' O 

Haidai h Amiy was turned and forced back on his centre and' 
right. 

As soon !js the English General found that Stuart had succeeded 
he charged to his front, and although obstinately opposed by the 
cncmj ’s Infantry, their Cavahy on each flank, as well as theii- 
Artillery on the heights above, he succeeded in driving back 
sei eral Battalions of the enemy’s Infantry, who now sought covev 
behind their entrenchments. Munro’s Division, following up their 
success, captured the entrenchments; and before midnight the- 
two Dii isions of the British Army united, and the enemy were iu 
full flight. 

Haidar Ali could not be brought to believe that his strong- 
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July 2nd, position had been captured, and he consequently refused to 178-1 
1781. q^it hig post ; until at last, crying aloud that if he only had 
the strength to lead his troops in person he would ye*t retrieve the 
day, he was seized hy his attendants who bore him from the field. 

The enemy’s strong entrenchments at Porto Novo were taken ; 
and the British troops pursued Haidar Ali’s broken Army until two 
o’clock the next morning. The enemy’s camp, stores, and 
equipage were also captured, but they succeeded in eairying ofF 
their guns and stiindards. 

The loss of the British in the Battle of Poito Novo was 537 
killed and wounded ; of whom 17 were Officers and 50 European 
rank and file. “ The lowest estimate of Haidar Ali’s loss was ” 

“ 10,000 men, the dense masses of Cavalry and Infantry, and the ” 

“ immense extent of Inegulars scattered in all directions causing ” 

“ an almost certain effect at every shot.” 

After the Battle Sir Eyre Coote returned thanks to the troops 
for their gallantry, using the following words in his dispatch — 

“ eveiy individual of this little Army seemed to fefil the critical ” 

“ situation of our national concerns ; our falling interests ” 

“ required uncommon exertions for their support j and to the ” 

“ honour of this Army every nerve was exerted to the very ” 
“extent of possibility.” 

Two days after the Battle of Porto Novo Sir Eyre Coote 
July 4th, moved his Aimy to the north-west, to tile relief of 
1781 Wandiwash, which was again beleaguered by a strong detach- 
ment of Haidar’s Army under Tippoo Sahib, who haring failed to 
take the fortress by storm, retired before the British force, which 
on the 20th of July encamped on the plain of Wandiwash; 
Coote immediately reporting to the Government, “ Wandiwash ” 

“ is safe, being the thiixl time in my life I have had the honor ” 

“ to relieve it.” 

After the relief of Wandiwash Coote advanced to Punamalli, 
where he prepared for an attack on the strong Fortress of 
Tripassore, 30 miles to the west of Madras; a position considered 
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1781. to be the keystone of the adjoining country, in whicli grain and 
other supplies could he obtained. The Fortress of Trij)assore 
had lately been much sti’cngthened, both in its defences and its 
gairison, which now numbered 1500 men. The British Army 
encamped before the Fortress on the 19th of August, when 
batteries were erected, and on the 22nd, a practicable breach 
having been effected, and orders were given to storm, the gai’rison 
sun’endered at discretion. 

Haidar’s Army having retired from Tripassore, encarnjred at 
Pollilore, on the ground rendered memorable by Baillie’s defeat 
— September 10th, 1780 — ^when the British detachment was 
almost annihilated. 

On August 26th Coote arrived at Parambacum ; and on the 
morning of the 27th found the enemy drawn up in front of 
their encampment at Pollilorc. 

Coote immediately picpatcd for action, sending forward his 
first — ^hliuno’s — ^Division, with which was the Bengal European 
Battalion under Major M.icGowan, the second Division, under 
Gener'iU Stuart, fonning at r-ight angles to the leading Division. 
Munro charged the eneiuv’s batteries in front, but a heavy 
cannonade on botli flanks forced Coote to bring up his whole 
right, and form line on the leadrng Dir ision. It was now seen for 
the first time that the enemy was strongly cntreirched, and the 
broken ground rendered an sulvance in line extremely difficult : 
but as the Biitislr approaclied, Haidar’s Army withdrew, taking 
with them their guns and equipage. 

The British Army immediately occupied the entrenchments, 
and before niglit the enemy fell back still further, but this 
success had not been gained without severe loss; 600 of the 
English force being eitlier killed or wounded, amongst them the 
gallant General Stuart, who lost his leg. 

A camj) was fonned at PoUilore with the object of jirovidiiig 
cover and provisions during the remainder of the monsoon ; but 
on the 29th August it was found necessary to again change 
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August 29tli to gTOTiml, and on tlic 21st September the small Fort of i78l. 

September 21st, Paloor was captured, containing sufficient grain for a 
few days’ consumption. 

The British Anny now moved i-apidly in the direction of 
Vellore, Haidar haning tlie road at tlie Pass of Sholingiir.* Tlic 

September 27th, British anived in front of tlie enemy’s position on the 
1781. 27th September, the lattei opening fire from 70 guns; 
but the Pass, notwithstanding the rocky and broken nature of the 
ground, was successfully canied at the point of the bayonet. 
Duiing the action a specially-gallsint charge was made by the 1st 
Division against the enemy's Cavalry, who attacked them 
simultaneously in front and rear ; the Biitish rear ranlc, facing 
about, forced the Cavalry to I'ctire with heavy loss. Again 
Haidar contrived to retire with his guns ; but 3 Cavalry standards 
were captured and 1 gun retaken, our loss being only 100 killed 
and wounded. 

The British Anny now continued its advance to the relief of 
Vellore, where our troops in that Oarri‘«on were beleagrrered, 
and short of provisions. 

Goote personally led a flying Brigade, wrth the flank Com- 
panies of the Bengal European Regiment, 5 Battalions of 
Sepahis, 3 guns, and a Squadron of Cavahy, to collect supplies 
for the relief of Vellore; and after a rapid marKih of 80 miles he 
sur-prised a large Detachment of the enemy’s Army, capturing 
from them their camp, provisions, and baggage. 

On the 23rd October the fljring Brigade erreamped near the 
Pass of Veracundalore, where it was unexpectedly attacked in the 
early morning by nearly the whole of Haidar’s Army, under hrs 
personal command. The Brigade, unable to hold its giTrund in 
the face of so powerful an Army, was forced to retreat, and 
whilst entering the Pass one of the British guns was taken by a 
strong body of the erremy’s Horse from a Battalion of Sepahis 

* The decoration “Sholingur’’ vas voni on the Colours of the hladrae 
European Eegimeni 
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1781. under Colonel Walker, the attacked Sepaliis being routed. 
“ The dank companies of the Bengal European Regiment under 
“ Captain Moore, at this ciitical moment wheeled back to enable ” 
“ the flying Sepoys to jiass to the rear, and after poiu’ing in a ” 
“ volley on the enemy, who wcie dragging off" the captured gun 
October 23r(i, “ triumph, rushed forward, recovered the gun, and ” 
1781. « drove the Mysorean Horse and F oot back at the point ” 

“ of the bayonet with great slaughter. In the meantime ” 
“ Walker’s Battalion had rallied in the rear, and advancing 
“ boldly to the support of the Europeans the entry to the Pass 
“ was kept.”* 

During this action the English detachment lost 317 men ; but 
the enemy admitted a loss of upwards of 3000. 

The following Order was issued by Sir Eyre Cootc immediately 
after the affair : “ The brave and seasonable exertion of the 
“ Company of Bengal (rrenadiers, under the command of Captain 
“ Moore is worthy of the highest applause and should be ever ” 
“ held in remembrance as a proof of the merit of the Company m ” 
“ particular and Ironour’able to the corps they belong to.” 

Althongh this affair at Veracundalore deprived the flying 
Brigade of its camp arrd baggage, it Itad the effect of causing 
Haidar Ali to r-aise the siege of Vellore just as its garrison was 
reduced to one day’s supply. On the 3rd of November Coote, 
having collected a supply of grain to relieve the distress of the 
gari’ison, advanced by rapid marches on Yellor’e, but on his approach 
Haidar’s beleaguering Army struck camp and retired across the 
river, when the much-needed provisions were safely delivered tO' 
the starving garrison. 

Next day Coote, having relieved Vellore, commenced his mar’ch 
November 4th, towards Madras, but, as he was crossing a morass, he was- 
1781. attacked by Haidar’s Army, one Colnmn pressing on his 
rear, and one in front. The advanced-guard of our Army, com- 
posed of the Grenadiers of H.M. 73rd and the Bengal and Madras 

* Historic Becords, Madras European Begiment. 
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Europeans, charged the enemy in front, and then afforded co^ er 
to the main body of our troops, who, extricating themselves from 
tlie swamp, formed mi on firm ground, and diove the enemy 
before them, on whom they inflicted considerable loss, darkness 
alone preventing us fiom follo'wing up our success 

In Maich, 1762, a French fleet am\ed off Pondicherry with 
3000 French soldiers; these troops, disembarking at Porto Noio, 
marched, under M. de Bussy, to Cuddalorc, at this time gairisoned 
by a small body of our Sepahis, who surrendered to the French, 
A junction was now formed between the French and Haidar AH's 
forces, who held a strong position covering Pondicherry. Supplies 
for the united Armies of the enemy being obtained from the Amec 
district. Sir Eyre Coote made a lapid advance towards the Fortress 
of that name, arriving under its walls on June 1st; and onthefol- 
June lat,— 2nd, lowing day Haidar’s whole Army suddenly appeared,. 
1782. having made a forced march of 43 miles, A battle ensued?, 

during which the Grenadiers of H.M. 73ul and the Bengal and 
Madras Europeans, engaged Lally’s French Corps, capturing from 
them one gun and eleven tumbrils The enemy was repulsed 
with considerable loss, and Sir Eyi-e Coote, the next day, issued 
the following General Order : — 

“ The Commandcr-in-Chief returns his most sincere thanks to 
“ the Army for their animated and steady conduct yesterday. ” 
“ Such was the eminently spirited behaviour of the whole, that ” 
“ he has it not in his power to point out the superior merit of ” 
“ any one coips.” 

The war against Haidar Ali u'as now continued with varying 
success The enemy^s Iriegular Cavahy had so scoured the- 
countiy that all the crops were destroyed and the villages bimit ^ 
our troops being unable, in consequence, to produce proper pro- 
1 isions, or even the bai-e necessaries of life. 

The state of the Madras Presidency in 1782-83 is described by 
an eye-witness as having been appalling. The countiy bereft of 
the control of the British, lawless marauders carrying on their 
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1782 depreclatioub without check, the finances at the lowest ebb, and 
the pay of the Madras Ax my iiuiny month'' in aiT'cars — all were 
waiting for money and supplies fioin Bengal j whilst a terrible 
famine made di'eadful havoc amongst the people, depopulating a 
largo part of the Carnatic. The streets of Madias were ooveied 
Avith starved “uTOtches, many of whom wcie dead, and others ” 
“ wore dying; the vultiu'cs, the jiaxiah dogs, jackalls, and ciows ” 

often seen eating the bodies befoie life was extinct.” 

About this time a fleet ariived from Bengal, laden with giaiii, 
so urgently required by the stai'A'ing inhabitants; but it was, 
unfortunately, wrecked on the Madias coast, the ships being 
caught at night in a iiionsooii gale, and dashed upon the shore. 

It is estimated that upwards of 10,000 of the inhabitants of 
the town of Madras perished from starvation. 

On the 1st of July Sir Eyre Coote moved to Wandiwasli, 
Avhere ho met Haidai Ali , and terms of peace v ore in course of 
July Ibt, airangeinent, when Haidar suddenly broke off negotiations 
and Avithdi'cw his vakeels — the Biitish Army leturning 
to Madras 

Soon afterwards Sir Eyre Coote ivas forced, by ill-health, to 
hand over command of the Ainny to General James Stuart — ^ivho 
had resumed his Military duties — Coote proceeding to Bengal to 
aiiange with the Governor-Gencial for the means of continuing 
December 7th, tbe Avar.* Duiiiig his absence Haidar Ali died ; his son, 
1782. Tippoo Sahib, succeeding to the command of his Aimiy, 
noAv in full maicli to the eastward. 

During the eaily part of 1783 the Biitish Army, under Stuart, 
Febniaiy, marched tOAvards Wandiwash, and offered battle to Tippoo’s 
1783. Army, but they lefused to fight, Avhen the folloAving General 
Order Avas published to the Army ; — 

* Sir Eyie Coote returned to Madras m 1783, but the General died two 
days after landing IIis body was conveyed to England and interred on 
the 14th September, 1784, at the church of Rockburne, in Hampshire. His 
loss caused unfeigned sorrow to the whole ilrmy, especially to the Bengal 
European Battalion 
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“ It is snpposeiT that the enemy, who would not stand to fight, ” 1783. 
Fcbiuaiy loth, “ tvill cndeat onr in a cowai'dly manner to annoy the ” 

1783. (. jn the next march; perhaps they mav throw ” 

“ some distant cannon-shot and rockets as usual. The General ” 

“ win give fite pagodahs for evciy rocket-boy taken by the ” 

“ flanking parties."’ 

On the 21st Apiil Stuart commenced hxs mai’ch towaids 
April, Cuddalore, opposite wliich — June 4th — he took up a strong 
1783 position — his right lesting on the sea and his left on the 
adjoining hills. 

June 4tli— 7th, afterwaids the Mai'quis do Bussy took uji 

1783 ji position to the south, facing the Biitish. 

The French Ainny consisted of 3000 European Infantry, 

3500 Caffres and Sepahis, with 2000 Cavidry and 3000 Infantry 
of Tippoo’b Army. 

The English Army had 1660 Europeans, 8000 Sepahis, and 
1000 Native Cavahy. 

Tlic fiist assault on the enemy’s position was deliiercd on the 
12th June, on which occasion a stiong detachment of our Anny 
vas sent to drive the French from a fortified hill commanding 
our left flank ; and it this attack should succeed, its Commander 
June ISth, iras to hoist a black flag, on seeing which Colonel (after-" 
1783 wauls Lord) Cathcart with a Battalion fonned of the 
Grenadier Companies of all the Euiopcan Infantiy Kegimenfs*^ 
was to advance and cany the grand batteiy held by the French, 

The advanced jiaitv .succeeded and the flag ivas shewn; when the 
Gi enadier Battalion advanced, but the ditch was found to be full 
of water and strongly stockaded, so that it was impossible to can v 
the battery, and the Grenadiers weic repulsed with heavy loss. 
General Stuart now oidered them to attempt to turn the enemy’s 
flank by getting to the lear of the Fiench entrenchments; but 
the uhole ground being- laid under water, they, after wading some 

* II.M. 73iil, 78th, lOlst, Hanoverian Corps, Bengal ami Madras Europeait 
Battalions. 
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1783 liouis tlwougli the mud, were ultimately diiven back under a 
severe Artillery fire. 

Maddened with their repeated failures the Grenadiers, having 
been joined by the Line Battalions, made a desperate charge, 
gfiined the enemy’s ramparts, and swept along the entire front ; 
but the British troops, unable to hold all the ground which they 
had captured, were forced back orr the French grand battery, 
which they retained — this battery cornmarrding the whole range 
of the French works. The battle had now lasted all day, and 
towards evening both sides lay on their arms, prepared to renew 
the fight on the next nronring. The erremy, however, I’etired 
during the night, seeking the protection of the walls of Oitddalorc, 
and Icavirrg in our hands 17 guns and 50 prisoners. Our loss 
during the day was 1030 men, almost every Officer of the leadirrg 
Division being either killed or wourrded ; and it is estimated that 
the French loss \vas fully equal to that of the British. 

On the 14th Jurre a French Squadron arrived on the coast, and 
Admiral Httghes with 17 British ships dropped down to prevent 
the French from landing reinforcements.; but a squall comirrg 
on, the Squadrons were separated, and on the 20th the French 
Admiral succeeded in landing 1700, arrd on the 24th 2400, French 
soldiers from the Fleet. 

During the night of the 25th June the Frerrch, reinforced, 
June 25th, made a determined aoHie on the English j)osition,thetr whole 
1783. force advancirrg on our trenches; but they were refurlsed 
with heavy loss. Colonel Damas and 100 French soldiers being 
made prisoners.* 

But pr’ovisrons were scarce, and there was no food for the cattle, 
the Army beiirg in consequence unable to change its ground, or 
move its heavy guns. Everything wore a gloomy aspect when, to 
July 1st. the joy of all, a flag of truce was unexpectedly rmsed by the 
1783. enemy, who announced that a Fr-ench ship had just arrived 
* Amongst the prisoners tslien on this occasion was a young French 
Sergeant named Bernadette, who afterwards became a Marshal of France, and 
ultimately swayed the sceptre of Sweden, where lus descendants still reign. 
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ibi’inging the welcome news that peace between Great Britain and 1786. 
France had been concluded ; so that the war against the French 
was at an end 

Against Tippoo Sahib the war languished, and ultimately ho 
aued for peace, which was obtained on the sacrifice of half the 
dominions which Haidar Ali had gained, and a payment of 
upwai-ds of £3,000,000 stei-ling. 

In 1784 the 1st Bengal Eui’opean Battalion returned to its own 
Presidency, having left more tlian half its Officers and men in 
graves on the many battle-fields where it had been engaged 
during the four years it had served in the Carnatic War. 

The Regiment on its retmn to Bengal was quartered at 
January, Glhyretty, where on the 2oth Januaiy, 1785, it was inspected 
1785. by Governor-General, Mr. Warren Hastings, who spoke 
feelingly of the “ small remains” returned from the war, and he 
expressed his mixed sentiments of giatitude for their valuable 
services and regret for their heavy losses. In a General Order 
of that same date His Excellency affirms that to “the aid” 

“ rendered by the Bengal Troops, the Company’s possessions and " 
“interests under the Presidency of Fort St. George owe their” 

“ present existence.” 

Gold, silver, and bronze Medals* were granted to all the 

+ The late Colonel R. S Wilson gives the following description of the 
Medal granted under the orders of the Governor-Greneral in Council — 32ud 
January, 1785 — ^for service during the Carnatic War 

“ On one side is an inscription in Persian of which the following is ” 

“ a translation — ” 

" The courage and exertions of those valiant men by whom the name of ” 
“Englishmen has been celebrated and exalted from Hindustan to the” 

■“ Deccan, having been established throughout tlie world, this has been ” 

■“ granted by the Government of Calcutta m commemoration of the excellent ” 

“ services of the brave ” 

“ In the year of the Hegira 1199 ; year of Christ 1784.” 

“On the obverse, the figure of Britannia seated apparently on Military ” 

“ trophies and extendmg her right hand holding a ivreath of laurel towards ” 

■“ a Fort on which the British Colours are flying." 
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1785 Officers and men who served dming the Carnatic war; and the 
pay of all the Non-Commissioned Officers and men was, as a 
special mark of appieciation of their services, permanently raised 
two rupees a day. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


Death, of Fyzulla Khan, Nawab of Kampore — His Sons fight for the 
Succession — ^British undertake the Pacification of the Country — Battle of 
Boetura — Changes in the Bengal European Kegiinent — War declared against 
the Marathas and their French Allies — Capture of the Fortress of Gwalior — 
The Campaign in Guzcrat — ^The Battle of Deig — Assault and Capture of the 
Fortress of Deig — ^Futde attempts to Capture the Fortress of Bhurtpore— - 
llolkar leaves the Portress and the Baja seeks Terms of Peace — Lord Lake 
pursues Holkar to the Punjaub — Sir George Barlow reverses the policy of 
Marqms Wellesley — llolkar restored to Power — Death of Lord Lake. 

N the year 1794, whilst the Oommandeivm-Chief, 
Sir Eobert Abercrombie, K.C.B.— who in the 
previous year had succeeded Lord Cornwallis in 
the Command of the Bengal Army — was on his tour 
of Inspection, disturbances occurred in EohUkund 
which rendered necessary the interference of the Calcutta 
Council, who instructed Sir Eobert Abercrombie to prepare for 
action. 

It.ivill be remembered that at the conclusion of the first 
Eohilla War in 1774 the British troops, under Colonel Champion, 
were withdra^vn from before the Fort of Patirghur, which had 
been successfully defended against the united forces of the 
Company and the King of Oude, by Fyzulla Khan, who forced 
Slmja u’d daulah to conclude a treaty with him, under the provisions 
of which Fyzulla Khan obtained the valuable district of Eampore 
with an income of ii40,000 per annum, and gained Ins indepen- 
dence. 

Thus the first Eohilla War came to an end ; and for ten yeai's 
the territory of Eampore was governed with so much judgment 
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1794 . and “ paternal solicitude that the inhabitants led a life of peace,” 
“ prosperity, and security to which they had previously been but ” 
“ little accustomed.” 

lu 1793 the Nawab Fyzulk Khan died ; when a dispute arose 
amouffst his children as to which should succeed to the Zamin- 

O 

dary. The rivals raised large Armies, and the fertile country of 
Kampore, which had prospered under years of good rule, was dis- 
organized and laid waste. 

The King of Oude, Asoff u’d daulah, under his treaty with the 
British, called for their co-operation and assistance; for although 
the district of Bampore under its late ruler had maintained its 
independence of Oude, the present disturbed state of the country 
called for the interference of its legitimate suzerain. 

Sir Robert Abercrombie, fortunately near at hand on his tour 
of inspection, hastily collected a force of about 10,000 men, 
amongst which was the 2nd Bengal European Regiment ; and at 
the head of this Army he entered the Rampore district, proceeding 
in the direction of the city of Bareilly. 

When the rival Armies in the Rohilla Countiy found that the 
British Government had undertaken to settle their disputes, they 
made common cause together. Their different Armies were 
amalgamated, and placed under the command of their most 
experienced General, Gulam Muhamed, their forces mustering in 
all 25,000 men, amongst whom were some 4,000 Cavalry, second 
to none in India. 

On the 26th of October the rival Armies sighted each other 
near the village of Boetura* on the plains of Rohilkund, not far 
October 26 th, distant from Kutra, where the celebrated battle against 
1794. the Rohillas had been fought on St. George’s Day, 1774, 
when the 2nd Bengal European Regiment were engaged. 

General Aberorombie, with his Staff, in the early morning rode 
some miles in advance of his Army to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position. He found them already in battle array, and preparing 

* Boetura was subsequently called “ Fatehgunj," or the Town of the War. 
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for action. Hastily returning to liis headquarters, he changed 1794. 
the arrangement of his Army, which he now formed into one line, 
his reserres being placed on the right. 

Notwithstanding the extent of ground covered by the British 
line it was out-flanked on the right by the enemy, who threatened 
the 2nd Bengal European Regiment, now under Major John 
Macdonald,* and the two Sepahi Battalions on its flanks. 

The engagement opened with a heavy cannonade from both 
armies; but the enemy’s Cavalry, in overpowering nnmbeis, 
threatened our Cavalry Brigade, now formed on our extreme 
right. 

Just at this time, from some misunderstanding — which has 
never been accounted for — the Officer commanding our Cavahy 
gave the word “ Wlieel inwai'ds by quarter ranks when, obeying 
'October 26th, the order*, the utmost confusion was occasioned, increased 
1794. jj, determined charge of the enemy’s Cavalry, who> 

taking advantage of the disorder, attempted to turn the British 
right flank. 

Our Cavah'y broke headlong amongst the Native Battalion on 
the right of the British line, and, peneti'ating clean through them, 
poured upon the 2nd Bengal European Regiment. 

The Officers commanding the Infantry Regiments had no 
choice other than to protect their men; and treating our Cavalry 
as enemies vigorously defended themselves against this unlooked- 
for assault. At the same time the enemy’s Cavalry became inter- 
mixed with our OAvn, and such a scene of confusion ensued as has 
seldom, if ever, been witnessed on any field of battle.! The 
Cavahy, British as well as Rohilla, rverc ultimately beaten oft^ but 
not until a great number of the Oflficers and men of the •2nd Bengal 
* Afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir John Macdonald, K C.B 
t The Officer commanding the British Cavalry on this occasion, when he 
discovered the fatal error which he had coiimutted, fled from the field dunng 
the action, and succeeded in crossing the Ganges before his .ibscnce was dis- 
covered. He ultimately effected his escape, entered the French Service, and 
was afterwards employed in the Commissariat of Napoleon's Army . — East 
India Mihtary Calendar, Vol. Ill , p. 300. 
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1791. European Eegiment, ah udl ah of the Native Battalions, had 
been killed or wounded. 

In the meantime, seeing the confusion which this contretempa 
had occasioned, the enemy made a most gallant and daring charge ; 
“ it is utterly impossible it could have been surpassed.” 

Gulam Muhamed had formed his regiments into a succession 
of massh e wedges, about 50 deep ; and thus they moved fonvards 
Octohei 26th, until they were within 500 yards of the British, when they 
sjiiead out, vastly out-flanking our line. 

The enemy ajipeared to despise our musketry fire, but upon 
eveiy discharge of Artillery they threw themselves forward on 
their faces, lising immediately afterwards, and continuing their 
advance until they neared the British line ; when they made a 
desperate rush, so that all the troops were completely intermingled. 
The Eohillas were armed with spears, matchlocks, and tulwars ; 
the last of which they used so effectually that for many years 
afterwards the attack of the enemy on this occasion was talked of 
as “ The Highland Charge.” It now became a hand-to-hand fight 
— ^the bayonet versus the tulwar — the Eohillas were experienced 
suordsmen and the British were taken at a disadvantage by 
October 2Cth, reason of their Cavalry having so seriously disturbed the 
1794. ecpianimity of the men and created such havoc in their 
ranks. At length, however, the bayonet prevailed ; the Eohillas 
gi’adually gave giound and idtimately took to flight, when they 
were hotly puisued by the British and driven across the Dugura 
liver. 

Thus ended the Battle of Bcetura : the enemy, having disjilayed 
maiked bravery, felt the superiority of our disciplined Armies, 
and Micd for peace. 

The loss on both sides was very great. Lieutenants JoUic and 
Eobertson of the Bengal European Eegiment were only severely 
wounded ; but a monument on the right of the road from Eampore 
to B.ireiUy marks where the action of Boetura was fought, recording 
the names of fourteen British Officers who fell there. 
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“ This Monumeiit is a large obelisk of I’cd f-anclstoiie slabs ; it 179:1. 
“ stands in a small, but sbady enclosure which is entered by a ” 

“ lioinan archway. At its base on the side facing the road is ” 

“ engraved the following inscription : — ” 


Erected. 

By order of the GoTernor-Geneial in Council, 
In Memory of 

CoLOXEL George Blrrixgtox, 


Major Thomas Bolton, 

CvPTAKSf John Mambev, 
LiEOTEiiAXT Andrew Cummings, 
„ .John Plumek, 

,, lyiLLIAM lIiNKSM.iX, 

,. 'William Odfll, 


Captain Nokm.vn Macleod, 

„ .John Mordaunt, 
Lilliisixi Edmind Wells, 

„ .Joseph Biciiardson, 

„ Y (i M Birch, 

„ Howard B-eker, 


Lieltexaxt-Fireworklr Jami-s Telii.r, 
and the European and Native Non-oommissioned Officers and Privates 
who fell, near this spot, m action against the lloliilhis, 
OcroBLU 26rn, ad 1794. 


Ahmed Ali, the grandson of Fyzulla Khan, being direct suc- 
cessor, was granted im estate whicli 2 iroduccd a revenne of 
£100,000 ; but the rest of the rich provinces of Kobilkund passed 
into the jiossession of tlie East India Company, and have always 
.since been under the rule of the British. 

The following is an extract from General Oidors, dated Head- 
quarters, Banks of Bedourah river, 2()th October, 1704 : “ The ” 
Oommandcr-in-Chief has much jilea-sure in exjnessing his ” 
“ satisfaction at the good conduct of tlie Ofiiccis, and tlie biai cii ” 
“ of the troojis in the action of ycstenlay against an enemy of ” 
“ such determined com’age and of such superior force. Tlic ” 
“ gallantry which tlie whole line displayed does not leave the 
Commander-in-Ohief room to distinguish any particular corps ” 
■“ or individuals, and he only laments the gic.it loss which was ” 
“ experienced in excellent Officers and brave soldieis. The ’ 
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1794 “ Commander-in-Oliicf requests tliat the Aimy at lai’ge, will 
“ accept Ills acknowledgments and thanks and to rest satisfied " 
“ that he shall represent their important services to the Governor- 
“ General in Council.” 

In 1797 the 1st Bengal Em'opean Eegiment, then under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Clarke, and stationed at 
Cawnporc, formed part of the force under Sir John Shore which 
dethroned Vazir Ali and placed Sydaat Ali on the throne of Oude ; 
and the following year, 1798, the Eegiment again took the field 
under Sir J. Craig against Zeeman Shah who had threatened an 
invasion of our provinces from Lahore.' 

Since the Bengal European Eegiment had been raised by Clive 
at Fuha irr 1756, it had been so frequently remodelled and its 
constitution altered, that a review of the different changes becomes 
ncces.«ar}'. 

On August 5th, 1765, the Berrgal European Eegiment was 
formed into three Battalions or Eegiments, as they were then 
called, nunrbered the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Bengal European 
Eegiments. Each Eegiment was constituted of the following 
strength : — 

1 Colonel, commanding the Brigade. 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding the Eegiment, 

1 Major, 36 Sergeants, 

6 Captains, 36 Corporals, 

1 Captain-Lieutenant, 27 Drummers, 

9 Lieutenants, 630 Privates, 

18 Ensigns, 

and consisted of 9 Companies — 2 of which were Grenadiers. 
Each Company had 1 Field-Officer or Cairtain, 1 Lieutenant, 
2 Ensigns, 4 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, 3 Drummers, and 70 Privates. 
All the Field-Officers commanded Companies except the Colonel 
commanding the Brigade. 


* East India Calendar. 
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The Staff of a Eegiment consisted of : — • 


1 Drill-Sergeant, 

1 Drum-Major, 

1 Fife-Major, 

9 Pay-Sergeants, 

9 Camp-Colommen. 


1 Adjutant, 

1 Quartermaster, 

1 Sm’geon, 

3 Surgeon’s Mates, 

1 Sergeant-Major, 

1 Quartermaster-Sergeant, 

On September 26th, 1779, the following General Order, mate- 
rially effecting the organization of the European Eegiments, was 
issued : — 

“ Eesolved, that the 3 Eegiments of European Infantry under ” 
“ this Presidency be re-formed, and the following establishment ” 
“ and regulations do take place in lieu of those now in force. The ” 
“ Em’opean Infantry to be formed into 3 Eegiments, each ” 
“ Eegiment to be formed into two Battalions, and each Battalion ” 
“ into 9 companies — ” 

“ 1 of Grenadiers,” 

“ 1 of Light Infantry,” 

“ 7 Battalion Companies,” 

“ The Grenadier and Light Companies each to consist of ” 

“ 1 Captain, 4 Corporals,” 

“ 3 Lieutenants, 2 Drummers,” 


“4 Sergeants, 


60 Privates,” 


“ The Battalion Companies of — ” 
“ 1 Captain, 

“ 2 Lieutenants, 

“ 1 Ensign, 

“ 3 Sergeants, 


3 Corporals,” 
1 Drummer,” 
1 Fifer,” 

50 Privates.” 


“ The Staff of each Battalion to be as follows — ” 

“ 1 Adjutant, 1 Surgeon,” 

“1 Quartermaster 2 Assistant-Surgeons.” 

TheBattalions numbered 550 rank and file and the total strength 
of the Company’s European Infantry in Bengal was 3,300 


1794. 
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1794. On tin; 26tli December, 1780, it wsib m'dcred that : — 

“ The three Regiments of Europeans be fonned immediately ” 
“ each into one Battalion, consisting of 10 Companies, viz.,” 
*■ 1 Grenadier, 1 Light Infantry, and 8 Battalion Companies, ” 
“ to be composed as follorvs,” 


“ 1 Grenadier Compaii)' to 

“ consist of 

“ 1 Light Infantry Company 
“ to be of the same strength . . , 


1 Captain, 

3 Lieutenants, 
5 Sergeants, 

5 Corporals, 


2 Drummers,” 
2 Fifers,” 

80 Privates.” 


“ 1 Battalion Company to J 
“ consist of 1 




1 Captain, 

1 Lieutenant, 

2 Ensigns, 

4 Sergeants, 


4 Coi-porals,” 
1 Drummer,” 
1 Fifer,” 

70 Prhates.’’ 


And in January, 1781, the two Battalions of the 2nd and 3rd 
European Regiments were doubled up, but the Ist Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment temporarily retained its two Battalions; the 1st 
Battalion, then quartered at Fort William, was fonued into five 
Companies; and the 2nd Battalion, on serwice in the Camatic 
under Sir Eyi-e Coote, fonned the remaining five Companies of 
the Regiment. 

During the early part of 1785 the composition of the European 
Regiments was completely changed. The word “ Battalion ” was 
substituted for “ Regiment,” and the Bengal European Infantry 
was fonned into six Battalions, called 1st Euiopean Battalion, 
2nd European Battalion,” &c. 

On Maj 4th, 179(), the following General Order was issued: 

“ The Battalions on the present establishment to be fonued ” 
“into 3 Regiments of 10 Companies each— the 1st and 5th” 
“ Battalions to form the let Regiment— the 2nd and 6th the ” 
“ 2nd Regiment— the 3rd and 4th the 3rd Regiment.” 

“The Regiments to consist of 1 Grenadier. ] Light and” 
“ 8 Battalion Companies.” 
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[From tke Official Directory, 179b ] 

FIEST BENGAL EUROPEAN REGIMENT, 

Stationed at CAWNPORJi 


BANE 

NAMES 

BANK 

NAMES 

Colonel 

_ 

Lieutenant 

John Anderson 

Lieut. -Colonel 

Edward Clarke. 

91 

William Prior 

3) 

James M Vibert 

91 

L B Moms 

Major 

Richard Grueber 

1 

Gregory Hickman. 

11 

John Hilliard 

» 

T. H Welsh. 

Captain 

John Gillanders. 

*1 

William Richards. 

11 

Richard Walker 

91 

William M Watson. 

IS 

George Hardyman. 

■91 

John Morse. 

11 

John Darby 

91 

Thomas Whittaker. 

91 

James Collins 

91 

John Sheeplaud. 

91 

George Ball. 

Ensign 

C Baldock 

91 

James Lawtie. 

91 

James Dalrymple. 

Captain-Lieut 

Peter Burrows. 

1 

E P. Wilson 

Lieutenant 

Benjamin Cuthbert 

19 

John Robertson. 

91 

Thomas Long. 

19 

Edwaid Clarke. 

91 

Alexander Morrison 

11 

Edward Cartwright, 

91 

James Hodgson 

11 

C. M. Roberts. 

91 

Thomas Hickman 

19 

George Maxwell 

91 

B L Grenier 

11 

— 

91 

D V Kevin. 

Surgeon 

Thomas Phillips. 

91 

John Leslie 

Asst -Surgeon 

— 

91 

Edward AUison. 

91 

— 

91 

Joseph Fletcher. 

Adjutant 

Lieut G Hickman. 

91 

John Gang 

Quartermaster 

Lieut A Momson. 


Facmgs, Buffi Lace, Silver. 
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SECOND REGIMENT EUROPEAN INFANTRY, 

Stationed at FORT WILUAM. 


BANK. 

NAUES 

BANK 

NAMES. 

Colonel 

Edward Rawstome 

Lieutenant 

Charles Greig. 

Iiieat.-Golonel . 

B. E. Roberta. 

99 

John Gillespie. 

19 

George Mence. 

99 

S. Denny. 

Major 

Henry Vmcent 

99 

Edward Parry 


Thomas Edwards. 

>• 

M. Macnamara 

Captain 

W. Krrkpateek. 

99 

Andrew Fraser. 

99 

J. Hutchinson. 

99 

W. E. Leadbeater. 

99 

John Wood. 

99 

J. Carruthers. 

99 

Joseph Channing 

99 

Anthony Greene. 

99 

W. B. Davies. 

” 

W H. Hough. 

99 

A Grant. 

99 

John SlesBor. 

99 

Robert Haldane 

99 

Robert Swinton. 

Captain-Lieut . 

Joseph Wade. 

Ensign 

C. Simson. 

laentenant 

A, Dans. 

99 

T. Wilson. 

99 

C. Gladwin. 

99 

T. S. Knox. 

99 

G. Robinson 

Surgeon 

Adam. Freer. 

99 

T. Whinyates. 

Asst. -Surgeon 

James Robertson. 

99 

J. 0 Rock. 

Adjutant 

Lieut M Macnamara 

99 

99 

John Barrow. 

P. Baldwin 

Quartermaster 

Lieut. Leadbeater. 


Faoings, White Lace, Silver. 
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THIED REGIMENT EUROPEAN INFANTRY, 

Stationed at BERHAMPOKE. 


BANE 

NAMES 

BANK 

NAMES 

Colonel 

Edward Ellerker 

Tiieii tenant 

Ulysses Brown. 

Patrick Scott 

Lieut.-Colonel 

Thoinas NiehoUa 

99 

n 

TV. Dnncan 

19 

Thomas Cowley, 

Major 

E Saudford. 

99 

John Barnes. 

If 

Sir Jno. Murray, Bt 

99 

John McGrath, 

Captain 

TViUiam Scott. 

9> 

A Saumarez 

»» 

Peter Murray. 

99 

D. Robinson. 


Thomas Clayton 

99 

J. P. Auberry. 

91 

John Clarkson 

99 

J. W. PleydelL 

99 

TVilliam Preston. 

99 

H. Griffiths. 

99 

Richard Forbes. 

Ensign 

Francis Shaw. 

99 

T. G. Williamson. 

99 

Samuel Bate. 

Captain-Iieat. . 

John Arnold 

99 

Hastings Dare. 

Lieutenant 

John Mouggah. 

99 

C. Darke. 

99 

James Radcliffe. 

99 

Williaiu Casement, 

99 

D T. Richardson 

99 

Thomas Lowry. 

99 

Hiram Cox 

99 

C L. Showers. 

99 

T. Shuldham. 

99 

TV TV Kitchin. 

99 

John Towers 

Surgeon 

Thomas Boinbridgc. 

99 

S W. Nangrave 

Asst -Surgeon . 

— 

99 

H R. Patton 

99 

— 

99 

John Ashworth. 

Adjutant 

Lieut. D. Robmson 

91 

99 

J. O'Halloran. 

P. Tolfrey. 

Quartermaster 

Lieut S. TV. Nangrave 


Facings, Yellow. Lace, Silver. 
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1797. In 1797 it became the custom to call all Eegiments after their 
Commanding Officer, a usage prevailing in the Irregular Cavahy 
to the present day. 

The 1st Bengal European Regiment was at this time com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Clarke, and was therefore 
called Clarke’s Regiment, or “ Clark ka Gora,” under which name 
it was entered in the Army List and known by the Natives in India 
whilst the rule of the East India Company lasted. 

During this decade many General Orders were issued assimi- 
lating the dress of the European troops in the East India Company’s 
Service to that of the Royal Army ; round hat, white linen waist- 
coats and breeches, cocked hats and pigtails, being strictly 
enjoined in conformity with the dress worn by the British troops 
at home. 

In 1798 the Non-Commissioned Officers and men of the 3rd 
European Regiment were drafted into the Ist and 2nd, which 
were each ordered to be made up to the following strength — 

1 Colonel, 10 Ensigns, 

2 Lieutenant-Colonels, 48 Sergeants, 

2 Majors, 60 Corporals, 

7 Captains, 26 Diummers and 

1 Captain-Lieutenant, Filers, 

25 Lieutenants, 1140 Privates. 

In 1803* the 2nd European Regiment vras reduced ; its Officers 
being transferred to the newly-formed “ Marine Battalion,” and 
its Non-Commissioned Officers and men being incorporated with 
the 1st European Regiment or the Artillery; thus, in 1803, the 
Bengal European Regiment returned to its original formation and 
name. 

* East India llegister. 
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During tlie early part of 1803 tlie Marcjuia "VVellealev , Governor- 1803. 
General, turned his attention to permanently destroying the pon'er 
of the French and their Allies the Marathas in Central India. 

General Lake, the Commander-m-Chief, received insti actions 
from the Governor-General in Council to undertake the subjugation 
of a powerful force — French and Asiatic — with which Scindia li^d 
obtained possession of the Fortress of Agra and the fortified city 
of Delhie — ^thc Capital of Hindustan — where our Ally, Shah 
Alam, the Emperor, w'as held prisoner. 

These hostile troops had been originally organised by a 
Savoyard Officer named De Boigne, and after his withdrawal a 
Frenchman, M. PeiTon, succeeded to the command. 

M. PciTon had not only obtained considerable influence with 
Scindia, but had been lew^arded for his services with a large 
territory on the banks of the Jumna, where he sought to establish 
an Indo-French state on our most vulnerable fiontier. It w^aa 
under these circumstances that Marquis TV’ellcslcy instrocted 
General Lake to uudeitake “the effectual demolition of the"’ 
“French state erected by M. Perron on the banks of the Jumna” 

“ as the primary object of the campaign.” 

There was a second and not less important object to be 
attained by General Lake. IMaiquis Wellesley felt the time had 
amved for firmly establishing a pcimanent peace thioughout the 
central provinces of India; and this object could only be attained 
by reducing the iniquitous lulc of the Marathas, and with a 
strong hand giving to the people of India the blessings of 
security of propcity, hitherto almost unknown. 

General Lake advanced from Cawnpore at the head of a 
powerful Army; and on the 29th August entered the 
August, 1803 territoiy, reducing on the 4th September the 

strong Fortress of Alighur. 

Leaving a detachment at this Fortress, Lake pushed on to 
Delhie, meeting on the way a messenger fiom M. Pen on, 
announcing that lie had retired from the Maiatha service; and 
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1803. soliciting a safe passage for himself and family through the 
Company’s territories to Lucknow. 

This request was granted and Lake pushed on to Delhie, 
which he reached on September 9th, and on the 11th fought the 
September 11th, celebrated Battle of Delhie, ending in the complete 
1803 defeat of tlie French and Maratha Armies, who suffered 
heavy loss. 

Three days after the Battle the whole of the French Officers 
surrendered as prisoners ; and on the 13th September the British 
Army marched into the city of Delhie, releasing the blind 
Emperor Shah AlAm from his prison and placing him on the 
throne of his ancestors. 

General Lake proceeded, in command of a strong force, in 
pursuit of Holkar’s Army. Agra was reduced — 18th October — 1 7 6 
guns and a vast amount of treasm-e being captured. The Battle 
of Laswarie was fought on Ist November, and the Maratha 
Army completely routed, wth the loss of its guns, camp, and 
treasure. 

On the 8th of November the Commander-in-Chiefs Army 
returned to Agi'a, and on the 3t)th the following reinforcement 
ISiovcmber 30th, joined head-quarters — the flank Companies of the 
1803. Bengal European Regiment, under Captain Thomas 

Waguelen, and the flank Companies of tlmce other British 
Regiments; the whole being formed into what was known as “ The 
Flank Battalion” and placed under command of Major McLeod. 

The “ Flank Battalion ” fonued part of a Column under Colonel 
H. White* sent by the Commander-in-Chief on December 21st 
December 21st, *0 reduce the Fort of Gwalior, defended by a powerful 
1803. Maratha Army. 

Tliis Fortress was known as the Gibraltar of the East; as from 
its natural strength it was held by the Native Powers to be 
impregnable. 

* Colonel H White had commanded the 2nd Battahon of the Bengal 
European Kegiment m 1801. 
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Colonel White, feeling that if he could succeed in capturing igog. 
Owalior all subordinate Forts would speedily surrender, deter- 
mined to concentrate his whole strength on this his first jioint of 
attack. 

From spies it was ascertained tliat the enemy defending the 
Fortress believed that, should tlie British attempt to enter the 
toum of Gwalior, the guns from the upper fortifications ovei- 
hanging the lower works would render the assault of no avaiL 
This was also the opinion of the Commandcr-in-Chief, who had 
instructed Colonel White to commence opciutions by securing 
the upper works of the Fortress, and thus make his way down to 
the town, which, deprived of its covering batteries, must succumb ; 
but Colonel White, having previously made several successful 
sieges against hill Forts, elected to act on his own responsibility, 
and to make a night assault on the town before securing the 
Fortress above. 

The main fortifications, %vhich surround the citadel, stand on a 
very steep hill, about a mile-and-a-half in length by about 300 
yai’ds across in the broadest part ; and its greatest height toivards 
the north is about 350 feet. 

The night assault on the town was made on the 3rd of Febiuaiy, 
the walls were sealed, and a firm hold of the town obtained. 
Colonel White immediately reported his success to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and asked for reinforcements, which were immediately 
dispatched. White in the meantime had erected breaching bat- 
teries within the town, and a practicable breach in the upper 
fortifications was eflTected ; but before the main assault was made 
the Fortress smrendered, and was occupied by our troops on the 
4th Februaiy. 

White’s suimise that all the smaller strongholds would now 
February 4th, surrender was fully justified ; for the important Forts, 

1804. Gohud and Doudpore, soon tendering their submission, 
the Maratha Axmj retreated from every part of the conquered 
provinces. 
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1801. The following copy of a Geneial Order, issued on the 10th of 
February, 1804, will prove how fully the Conimandei-in-Chicf 
appreciated these important services : “ The Commander-in- ” 
“ Chief has great satisfaction in publishing his high sense of 
“ the distinguished services of the detachment employed in the ” 
“ reduction of the Fortress of Gwalior, under Lieutenant-Colonel ” 
“ "VYhite, throughout the whole of this arduous and important ” 
“ servrce, n hich claims his Excellency’s best thanks and warmest ” 
“ approbation. The Cornmander-in-Chief derives great pleasure 
“from Lieutenant-Colonel White’s report of the spirited and” 
“ meritorious conduct of Major McLeod and the whole of the ” 
“ Officers and men under his command. His Excellency desires ” 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel While to signify to Major McLeod and ” 
“Officers and men of the Ertr’opean Flank Companies, his” 
“ Excellency’s cordial thanks and approbation of the spirit and ” 
“ zeal which they manifested on the occasion, and of the cheer- ” 
“ frrlness and alacrity with which they srrbmitted to severe labour ” 
“ and fatigue.” 


Battle of Deig. 

During the early months of 1804 several actions w'ere fought 
by the British troops against Scindia and his Allies. 

In October a field-force, consisting of H.M. 7fith Regiment 
the Bengal European Regiment — ^under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bmiret — ^together with ti Native Battalions and some Irregrrlar 
Horse, under comrrrand of Major-General Fraser, marched to 
subdue the strong Fortress of Deig, defended by Holkar’s power- 
ful Army. 

On the 12th of November General Fraser’s force encamped at 
the village of Goverdown, 0, about a rrrile-and-a-half from the 
Fortress of Deig, and separated from it by a deep, unfordable 
morass. 

Early on the morning of the 13th it was seen that the enemy 
in strong force was preparing for action, having selected a 
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position, between the morass, D, and a large deep artificial 1804. 
tank, E. 

The enemy's Cavalry was drawn up in two large compact 
divisions to the south of the tank, evidently intending to take the 
British in flank and rear should an attempt be made to advance 
round the morass. Greneral Fraser now pushed forward his 
Irregular Horse, with four light guns, to watch and keep in check 
November 13th, the enemy’s Cavalry, whilst he brought his Infantry 
1804 round the southern end of the morass, D; when, 
emerging on the plain to the south of the Fort, he found himself 
confronted by large masses of the enemy’s Artillery and Infantry, 
opposing his advance. 

Behind and under cover of a village, G, Fmser placed his Infantry 
in two lines, one immediately in rear of the other, H.M. 76th 
occupying the centre of the first line, with a Sepahi Battalion on each 
flank, and the Bengal European Regiment the centre of the second 
line, also supported by a Sepahi Battalion in the same manner. 

The action commenced with a heavy cannonade from the 
enemy, their field-guns being ranged in lines immediately in front 
of then' Infantry Divisions. 

It was now found that the village, G, in front of our two 
Infantry lines was strongly held by the enemy ; whose Infantry, 
concealed amongst the loop-holed houses, were causing us much 
annoyance. H.M. 76th with the Sepahi Battalions in our front 
line advanced, and soon succeeded in driving the enemy from their 
cover on to their main Army on the plain beyond. The Bengal 
European Battalion having joined the 76th made a gallant charge 
on the enemy’s Artillery, which had been supporting their 
Infantry in the village, G, and was at this time pouring its grape- 
shot and shell on our advancing troops. 

To our right at the head of the morass, D, and under cover of a 
mound, H, a large body of the hostile troops had taken their 
position, intending to attack our right flank, whilst their Cavalry 
at the head of the tank would attack our left. 

tr 
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1304. Two Sepahi Battalions with four guns were sent to keep the 
enemy occupying the head of the morass in check whilst the 
Bengal European Regiment and H.M. 76th attacked the enemy’s 
leaxling Batteries, which they carried, capturing their guns, and 
driving their supporting Infantry back on their second line. 

JiTovember 13th, General Fraser now advanced, and, re-forming his 
1804, Infantry, headed a charge on the enemy’s second line of 
guns and Infantry ; but our troops had only advanced a few paces 
when he was struck by a round shot which carried off his right 
leg. Our Army was thus at this critical moment deprived of the 
example and skiU of this distinguished General, in whom his 
soldiers placed such well-deserved confidence.’’ Colonel Monson 
now assumed command of the Army. 

The second line of the enemy’s guns wa« also captured after 
a severe fight ; their Infantiy being driven from line to line for a 
distance of nearly two miles under the tvalls of their Fortress 
behind which they took refuge. 

Our Infantry now haring no enemy within its grasp, and being 
severely handled by the heavy guns on the walls of the Fortress, 
retired to support our Sepahi Battalions employed in keeping 
the enemy in check at the head of the morass, I), and support 
was sorely needed ; for it was seen that a squadron of the enemy’s 
Horse, having escaped the vigilance of our Irregular Cavalry, 
had recaptured the first range of the enemy's guns taken by the 
76th and the Bengal European Regiment during their advance 
from the village, G. 

The British Regiments now took the guns a second time, driving 
the Cavalry back on their base; but this success was not 
achieved without loss ; the gallant British Commander being cut 
down as he headed the charge. 

The Bengal European Regiment now arrived to the succour 
of our Sepahi Battalions at the head of the morass, rvho had 

* General Fraser survived only a few days, he dying m the British camp 
before Deig. 
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gallantly maintained their position, keeping in rheck vastly 180i 
superior numbers of the enemy who brought their 12- and 18- 
pounders against our light field-guns. 

On tlie anival of the British reinforcements the Sepahis, hard 
pressed by tlie enemy, re-formed, and with the aid of their Euro- 
|iean comrades charged forward, capturing the mound, H, and 
driving the enemy into the morass, D, with such precipitancy that 
his guns were abandoned, and secured by our MCtorion** troop'-. 
Great numbers of the enemy, including two of the leading Generals 
of Holkar’s ai’my, perished in the morass, the remnant seeking 
cover in the Fortress. 

IJovember 13th Our third Brigade, which had been left in camp to 
1804. protect our equipage and baggage, seeing tliat the 
enemy were retiring witliin the walls of their Fortress, had 
marched round the morass and now joined our troops in the field ; 
and our Irregular Cavalry also, having been relict ed from their 
duty of keeping the enemy’s Horse in check, joined our Infantry, 
assisting them in dealing the field and villages of stragglers, and 
collecting the captured guns, which were sent under escoi’t to our 
camp. Our Army now bit ouocked on the field of battle, strong 
pickets being placed on the set oral mounds on the plain to the 
south of the Fortress. 

Although the Battle of Deig lasted but a few hours, the loss of 
the enemy is stated to have been 2000 killed, including those 
drowned in the morass. Eighty-seven guns tvere captured by the 
British, as well as a large amount of ammunition found in 
tumbrils abandoned on the field. 

Considering the numbers of the small Britidi force our loss rvas 
great, 651 Officers and men being killed or wounded; amongst 
Hovember 13th, the latter the following Officers of the Bengal European 
1804. Eegiment, Lieutenants A. Maxton, ,1. Chatfield, T. 
Bryant and T. Merriman. 

In giving an account of the Battle of Deig, Thom, in his 
“ Memoir of Lord Lake’s Campaigns in India,” remaiks, “ The ” 
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J804. “conduct of the First European Eeglment under Lieutenant-” 
“ Colonel Burnet was in every way worthy of British troops. ” 
“ Their example had the happiest effect and was emulated by all ” 
“ the FTative troops.” 


Gczerat. 

The decoration, “Guzerat,” was in 1830 placed on the Colours- 
of the Bengal European Eegiment as a reward for its services in 
the Province of Guzerat — ^Bombay Presidency — ^in 1803-4; bnt 
neither history, the General Orders, nor the records show that 
the Eegiment took any part in that campaign."^ 

* See Appendix A, DecoratiouB. 
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Siege op the Fortress of Deig. 

During the last days of IsoTember and the early part of 1804. 

December the British were encamped on the plain to 
December, 1804 ^ ■ 

the south of the Fortress of Derg, rmtil the camp was 

moved to the west, J, in close proximity to the Fortress. 

On the 1st December Oeneral Lake, having received the 
orders of the Supreme Government to reduce the Fortresses 
within the Bur-tpore territory, moved his headquarters towanls 
Deig ; instructions having been sent to Colonel Don to march from 
Agra with a battering-tr’ain and a large convoy of stores, and join 
the British camp before Deig with all pi’acticable speed. 

On the loth December General Lake, having assumed com- 
mand of the British for-ce before Deig, and Colonel Don has'ing 
an'ived uitlr the heavy siege-train, preparations were made for 
the attack ; Colonel Don, with his Division, taking possession of 
a grove of trees, 1, in front of our camp, J, which had been chosen 
as a position from which to commence our approaches. 

Our Pioneers worked with such industry that a trench 300 
yards long, with batteries at Intervals, liad been completed before 
sunrise on the 16th; and on the 17th the foremost breachlng- 
December 16 th, 17 th, battciy, witliin 750 yards of the main or “King’s 

1804. Redoubt,” A (Shah-bourj) was iu a forward 

state ; this redoubt being considered the most assailable point. 

South of the “ Shah-bomj,” and at a distance of about half-a- 
mile, was a mud Fort, B, of considerable «tiength, called Gopal 
Ghur, wliich was occupied by the enemy’s Matclilockmen, 
causing considerable annoyance and injury to our working parties. 

Our advanced battery mounted six 13-poundcrs and four 12- 
pounders ; but although a constant fire had been poured on tiie 
■“ Shah-bouij ” for several days only a slight impression had been 
made, and the breaches effected during the day were usually 
repaired by the enemy dming the night. 

Anothei’ battery, L, now erected nearer to the redoubt, was 
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December 20th, completed daring the night of the 20th, Avhen three of our 
1804 1 8-pounders opened an enfilading fire on the Shah-bour j ' 

The enemy in the meantime had erected counter-batteries, K,. 
judiciously placed under close cover of some rising ground near 
the walls of the Fortress ; a position which could not be reached 
by our guns. 

A cross fire from the enemy’s batteries, K, necessitated our 
ei-ecting additional earthworks on the plain, M, from rrhich our 
guns soon told with effect. 

On the 23rd December a practicable breach had been effected 
December 23rd, “ Shah-bouq ” redoubt, A, and the Commander- 

1804. in-Chief ordered an attack at half-past 11 o’clock on 
that night. 

Three Columns were ordered to be formed. The centre or 
main storming-irarty, under Lieutenant Colonel Macrae, consisted 
of the flank Companies of the Bengal European Eegiment, H.M. 
22nd and 76 th, with one comjjlete Battalion of Sepahis. The right 
supporting Column, under Captain Kelly, was formed of 4 Battalion. 
Coinpanica of the Bengal European liegiment and 5 Companies of 
Sepaliis. This Column was ordered to stonn the enemy’s outworks 
to the noiiih and west of the “ Shah-bouij,” and, having earned 
them, to follow the main storming-party through the breach. 

The left Column, composed of 4 Battalion Companies of the 
Bengal European Eegiment and 5 Companies of Sepaliis, com- 
manded by Major Eadcliffe, was ordered to assault the enemy's 
outworks to the south and east, and, having carried them, to- 
follow the centre stoiming-party. 

The remainder of the British force formed a reserve, and was 
stationed on the plain. 

The three Columns, in position before midnight, advanced 
simultaneously soon afterwards. 

The centre of Macrae’s Column found the plain under the 
December 24th, breach so covered with the deiris of the broken walls 
1804. their progress in the darkness was seriously im- 
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pedeil, their movements also being hampeied by the continued 1804. 
random fire from the batteries above and all around them. The 
right or Kelly’s and the left or Eadcliffc’s Columns, diverging, fiist 
came into action, springing into the enemy’s outwoiks which they 
soon succeeded in capturing, forcing the enemy to seek cover 
within the Fortress, and securing the guns, i\hich they spiked. 

In the mBimtime Macrae’s Column having with great difficulty 
crossed the plain formed up for the attack under cover of the walls 
of the Fortress ; and the order to storm the breach having been 
given by Macrae a rush was made up the incline and the leading 
files, scrambling over the masses of broken masonry, gained the 
breach, when a desperate fight for its possession ensued. The 
first few men who forced their way through the breach were 
sabred by the enemy, but the rest of the Column quickly following 
and favoured by the darkness flocked through the breach, and 
charging fonvard earned the south-west bastion of the 
“ Shah-bouij.” The enemy’s Artillerymen showed great courage 
and determination, fighting with their tulwars against the bayo- 
nets of our soldiers; until at last, oveipowcred, they lay in 
mangled heaps around their guns. 

Kelly’s and Eadcliffe’s Columns now joined Macrae in the 
captured bastion ; and, having re-fonned, the main walls of the 
Foitiess, south and west, were attacked, most of the bastions 
being carried at the point of the bayonet. 

The British Columns now formed up inside the walls and 
steadily adi anced towards the Citadel ; but under cover of the 
darkness some of Holkar’s troops got round the British line, 
making a bold attempt to recapture their guns and turn them 
lound on their enemy; but fortunately just at this time the 
clouds broke and the moon shone out with great brilliancy, 
enabling the British line to return to the captured bastions, 
which were a second time wrenched from the grasp of the enemy, 
and the guns spiked. The reserve was now employed in 
removing from the enemy’s outworks and the “ Shah-bouij” the 
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captured guns, which were placed in safety on the plain outside ; 1804. 
whilst the storming-Columns again advanced towards the gates of 
the citadel ; which they were preparing to assault, when it was 
found that, under the apprehension of capture, Holkar’s troops had 
December 24th, been escaping from the Fortress by the outer gates on 
1804. north and east, and having gained the open countiy 

were brnrying off in the direction of Bhurtpore. 

When day broke on the morning of the 24th of December, 
1804, the British were in full possession of the town and Fortress 
of Deig. 

Our loss amounted to 43 killed and 184 wounded; amongst 
the latter being Lieutenant Merriman of the Bengal European 
Regiment, who, although wounded in the action of the 13th 
November, was in command of a Company during this siege, and 
was thus again placed /ior« de eombat. 

The British captured 100 guns, large quantities of ammunition 
and grain, and £20,000 in specie. 

The Fortress of Deig, now gairisoned by our troops, was re- 
paired, the guns remounted, and the fortifications and outw'Oiks 
improved and strengthened ; and on the 28th December General 
December 28th, Lake commenced his advance on the Fortress of 
1804. Bhurtpore. 

Assault op Bhurtpoee. 

The Raja of Bhurtpore, lately our sworn Ally, had been guilty 
of every kind of double-dealing. After the Battle of Delhie a 
treaty had been airanged between the British and the Raja 
granting to the latter the possession of territory with the view 
of confirming him in his supposed attachment to the Company ; 
but notwithstanding the obligations into which he had entered, it 
was soon discovered that he was carrying on a clandestine 
ooiTc.spondence with our enemy Holkar, with the object of 
arranging an alliance to extinguish the British power In that part 
of India. 
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1805 At the Battle of Deig the Raja of Bhurtpore had assisted. 
Holkar with his troops; indeed the garrison of that Fortress- 
had been composed principally of Bhurtpore troops. From this 
time all duplicity was abandoned, and the Kaja and Holkar were- 
avowedly Allies. 

Under these circumstances the siege of the Fortress of Bhurt- 
pore was a necessity, it being the only means by which the 
lemnant of Holkar’s power could be effectually extinguished. 
January Ist, On New Year’s Day, 180.5, the British Army neared 
1805. Bhurtpore, having been augmented by H.M. 75th Regi- 
ment. 

On the 2nd January our camp was pitched within a couple of 
miles to the west of the Fortress. Trenches were at once 
commenced, to facilitate the constimction of which a grove of 
trees was occupied, about half-way between our camp and the 
Fortress. In front of this grove were two breaching batteries, on 
one of which six 18-pounders, and on the other four 8-in. and four 
5^-in. mortars were placed.' These batteries, both completed on 
January 7tli, tbe 7th, constantly threw shells into the town with great 
1805 effect, causing the enemy to re 2 )ly from the whole line of 
their ramparts. 

On the 9 th of January, a practical breach ha\ing been effected, 
an attack was ordered for that night, and three stormlng-Columns- 
were formed ; the left consisting of 150 of the Bengal European! 
Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Ryan; the right of two- 
Companies of H.M. 75th under Major Hawkes ; and the centre or 
main Column of tlie dank Comjianies of the Bengal European 
Regiment, H.M. 22nd, 75th, and 76th Regiments under Colonel 
January 9th, Maitland — about 500 European soldiers ; a Sepahi Battalion 
1805 accompanying each Column. 

The left or Ryan’s Column had orders to force the main 
gateway of the Fortress, followed by the right or Hawke’s 

* During the construction of these batteries, Captain-Lieutenant Thomas 
liamsay was wounded m the trenches and incapacitated from resuming 
his duties until the 20th of the following month. 
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Column, both to push on to the tow in the heart of the Ifortress, 1805, 
wliilst the main Column under Maitland should attack the breach. 

At 8 p.m. the three Columns advanced under a random fire of 
shot and grape from the Fortress and outworks, which, although 
it was quite dark, did great execution. Tlie ground was much 
broken by water-courses and ravines, causing the Columns to bo 
intermixed, and resulting in great confusion. 

The Gcnei'iil had anticipated that the enemy, in the darkness, 
would be taken by suiqiiisc , but, remembering Deig. they were on 
the alert. The flank Companies of the 22nd crossed the wet 
ditch successfully, although the water iu some parts was breast- 
high. and some of their men, led by Lieutenant Msmser, ascended 
close under the breach ; they were, however, unable to complete 
the ascent without suiqjort. The remainder of the storming- 
Column had become separated in the darkness, and, though heavy 
firing was heard i ight and left in the entrenchments below, it was 
January 9th, found impossible to attract their attention. The Officer 
1805 commanding the small party at the breach pkeed two of 
his Officeis and some of his men amongst the dtbiis underneath, 
and descended the counterscarp, intending to collect his men 
below and pilot them to the breach; but he found the Columns so 
intermixed that, although they had succeeded in clearing the 
outworks of the enemy and taking the guns, he was unable to 
collect his men. 

The left Column in the meantime had made its way up to the 
main gate, capturing the works and guns outside ; but they coidd 
not follow up the advantage gained, as the ditch in their front 
was unfordable. 

The small party concealed at the breach was soon discovered by 
the enemy, who attacked them in overwhelming numbers, killing 
both the Commissioned Officers and many of the men ; when, no- 
supports arrivrng, the survivors were forced to retire. Colonel 
Maitland now arrived at the breach, followed by a number of his 
men, and the assault was again attempted ; but by this time the 
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enemy, expecting that an attempt would be made to storm the 
January 9th, breach, had retired three of their guns, with which they 
1805. enfiladed the breach on the inside. Colonel ilaitland 
charged at the head of his men, and succeeded in gaining a 
footing inside, when he and his men were killed by the enfilading 
fire. Several of the Ofiicers and men fell in attempting to carry 
the breach, but ultimately the storming-party was ordered to 
descend the walla. 

Had Colonel IVLutland collected together sufficient of his 
Column before he made the first ascent it is probable that he 
would have carried the breach; but he discovered his mistake 
when it n as too late, and gave his life in palliation of his error. 

Tlie three Columns were now ordered back to camp ; our loss on 
the occasion amounting to 43 Europeans and 42 Sepahis killed, 
20 (j Europeans and 16.5 Sepahis wounded; amongst these latter 
being Lieutenants Wood, Hamilton, and Brown, of the Bengal 
European Eegiment. 

The distress of this mortifying failuie was increased by the 
melancholy fate of many of our wounded men ; who, being un- 
avoidably left behind, were barbarously mutilated by the enemy. 

On the following day, the defenders having repaired the 
January 10th, breaches, it was determined to direct om* fire on the 
1805 right bastions of the Fortress; and for this purpose 
General Lake ordered additional batteries to be constructed, on 
which 2 24-pounder8, 10 18-pounders, and 8 moitai's were 
mounted. 

On the 16th January all of these guns opened a furious 
January 16th, cannonade ivith good effect, our moitars specially doing 
1805 great execution, and dismounting several of the enemy’s 
guns ; but although our siege Artilleiy fired incessantly from all 
January 21st, OUT works it was not until the 2l8t January that a 
practicable breach had been effected. 

As the enemy, on account of our day and night fire, had not 
.been able to repair or stockade the breach, they ivithdrew their 
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guns from the embrasures, placing them in such a position right 1805, 
and left of the breach that should our storming-parties reach the 
summit a heavy enfilading fire would be brought upon them 
before they could gain a footing. It was this plan that had 
served their purpose so well during the first assault. 

But General Lake determined that the second attack should 
not be dehvered until our Engineers had ascertained which part 
of the ditch could be most easily forded. 

This information throe troopers of our Native Cavalry 
volunteered to obtain from the enemy themselves ; so, discarding 
their uniforms and donning the ordinary dress of the Natives of 
the district, they mounted their horses and galloped across the 
plain in the direction of the Fortress. It had been preriously 
arranged that a detachmerrt of our Sepahis should give colour to 
the artifice by chasing and firing blank cartridges at the supposed 
fugitives, to give the enemy the impression that they were 
deserters making their escape from the British camp. 

Anhed utrder the walls of the Fortress they surveyed the 
breach and asceiiained the best means of ascent ; then, calling to 
January 21st, the soldiers on the walls of the Fortress to point out 
1805, where the ditch was most easily fordable, they said they 
were seeking the protection of Holkar’s Army, which they wished 
to join ; when, having obtained the required information they put 
spurs to their horses and returned to our camp. 

To enable the storming-parties to cross the ditch without 
wading through the mud and water, three broad ladders were 
constructed, covered with strong laths, and fitted with elevating- 
screws and levers, so that they could be raised or depressed 
at will. 

All being now ready, the storming-party, under Colonel Macrae, 
was selected as follows — 130 men of the 75th, 150 men of the 
76th, 100 of the Bengal European Regiment, and 50 flankers 
of the 22nd ; this Column was entrusted with storming the 
breach, and shoixld it succeed, the remaining Europeans and three 
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1805 Sepahi Battalions were to follow their comrades and support the 
cscaladers. 

At night on the 2l8t the storming-party moved into the 
advanced trenches; and our Cavalry with two batteries of field- 
Artillery were sent in rear of our camp to keep the enemy’s 
Horse in check. 

At 3 p.in , 22nd, the storming-party moved out of the trenches 
under cover of our guns. The portable bridges were carried 
by picked men, who had been previously exercised in the 
inode of using them; the 75th and 76th keeping up the fire 
upon the batteries above, whilst the Bengal Europeans and 
the 22nd fixed the bridges. The advanced-party, reaching the 
ditch, were mortified to find that they had been outwitted ; for 
the enemy, having rightly conjectured the object of the trick 
which had been put upon them, had so dammed up the ditch 
below the ford that a quantity of water was collected in it, so 
that the portable bridges were too short for the span, and were 
in consequence quite useless. 

One of the tallest of the Grenadiers, who sprang into the water, 
proved that it was upwards of 8 feet deep ; and some parties were 
then told off to swim the ditch ; and Lieutenant Moms of the 
Bengal European Eegiment, accompanied by Lieutenant Brown 
with 12 of the Grenadiers of the Eegiment, volunteered to lead the 
swimming-party. The gallantry of Sergeant Allen, of the Grena- 
dier Company, on this occasion, should ever be remembered by 
the Eegiment with pride. The swimmers all plunged into the 
water, and, led by their gallant Commander, Morris, reached the 
further bank of the ditch ; and they even succeeded in mounting 
up to the breach, but here Lieutenant Morris and several of his 
men were wounded, and the enemy having made a rush upon 
January 22n{il, them before they had gained a firm footing inside the 
1805 walls, they were all hurled down the ascent. 

To carry the breach on this occasion being now found impos- 
sible, the storming-party was ordered to return to the trenches 
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disappointed but not dislieai’tened. Our loss on this the second 1806- 
assault was again very severe ; for, during the unavoidable delay 
on the brink of the ditch, and during the retreat, the enemy 
2 )oured a grape and musketry fire with such murderous effect on 
our troops that 18 Officers and 573 rank and file were either killed 
or wounded; amongst the latter being Lieutenant Morris and 
Ensign Watson of the Bengal European Eegiment. 

On the 6th Februaiy the British camp was moved opposite to 
Pebmary 6th, north-east face of the Fortress, and 2 >repaiations made 
1805. for 2he next assault. Our tioops were at this time 
employed day and night in constructing vastly-extended outworks, 

■with fascines and gabions, and additional batteries connected by 
chain-posts and trenches round our new gi'ound, extending to our 
foremost batteries. 

The Officers and men of the Bengal European Regiment were 
conspicuous for their exertions in the trenches ; the Commander- 
in-Chief, who personally supervised the sicgc-works, frequently 
expressing his w'arm thanks for the unremitting activity of the 
men in the performance of their arduous duties; and it was on one 
of these occasions that some of the men of the Regiment, apologi- 
sing to their Chief for their dirty appearance, and urging as an 
excuse that they had not found time to change their shirts for 
several weeks, General Lake remarked approvingly that their 
dirty shirts were an honour to the wearers, showing that they had 
Avillingly saciificed comfort to their duty; and his Excellency 
used frequently to address the Regiment as his own “ Dirty Shirts” 

— a name which has been cherished with pride by the Bengal Eegi- 
ment ever since those days in the trenches before Bhurtpore; and 
to this day some of the handsome plate on the mess-table of the 
Royal Munster Fusilieis will be seen to have been presented by 
“ an old Diity Shirt.” 

On the 10th of February the British Army ivas reinforced by 
a Column from the Bombay Presidency, consisting of H.M. 86th, 
ifiSth, and about 800 Cavalry. 
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1805. The Engineers were employed in constructing a number of 
wicker boats, covered with leather, and a portable raft, about 100' 
feet long, and 16 broad, placed on casks to seiwe as pontoons ; and 
trenches had been made reaching to within a short distance of the 
ditch under the walls of the Fortress. Our new batteries mounted 
16 additional heavy guns, and a large mine had been dug with 
which it was intended to blow up the counterscarp ; the de6m of 
which it was hoped would form a sloping bank up to a new breach 
which had been made immediately above it. 

On the night of the 20th of February, 1805, all was ready for 
the third assault. The main-storming party, under Colonel Don, 
being formed by the Bengal European Kegiment, H.M. 22nd, 
75th, and 76th Foot, supported by 3 Battalions of Sepahis. The 
left Column, consisting of H.M. 86th and 1 Sepahi Battalion, was 
appointed to storm the enemy’s trenches outside the Batteries, and 
the light Colunm, consisting of 300 men of PI.M. 65th and two 
Battalions of Bombay Sepahis, was told oflF to attack and force 
the main entrance gate. During the evening, taking advantage 
of the absence of our working-jiarties fiom the neck of our 
apiiroach, wliich abutted on the ditch, the enemy made a sally 
and|demolished a part of our works. The stoiming-party, at 5 a.m, 
first reached the approach, when, finding the enemy in possession, a 
fight ensued, which resulted in our regaining our trenches, but in 
doing so several of our men were killed and wounded. A detach- 
ment of H.M. 22nd Regiment was then sent forward, who 
assisted the Bengal European Regiment in driving off the 
assailants, many of whom were bayoneted, and the rest fled. 

The stonning-party proceeded on their way through the 
approach, hut as they neared the ditch an alarm was raised that 
the enemy had placed a slow match in the mine ; thus causing a 
check in the advance. The flank Companies of H.M. 22nd and 
a Sepahi Regiment with two 6-pounders kept up a fiie of grape 
on the walls and bastions, whilst the storming-party now 
attempted the assault. The ditch was found to be impassable on 
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foot, and in the d<ukness and confusion consequent on the alann the 1805 
pontoons coidd not bo found, but notwithstanding this a number 
of the storming-party managed to cross, and seeing that the bas- 
tion on the riglit presented a rough appearance on its face they at 
once made an attempt to ascend it. The Grenadiers of H.iL 
22nd and the Sepahis of the 12th Regiment Native Infantry 
behaved with conspicuous gallantry on this occasion ; the colours 
February 20th, 0*^ the Native Regiment having been planted on the 
1805 bastion ; but there was not sufficient support to hold the 
position, and Lieutenant iloore of the Bengal European Regiment 
was mortally wounded. 

At this time some of the enemy’s mines which they had 
constructed close to the breach witli the intention of blowing up 
the besiegers should they succeed in entering, were accidentally 
sprung, and the aperture was considerabl)’ enlarged, so there was 
still hope of the assault succeeding ; but the loss of the British 
liad been very severe, the ramparts above and the whole 
counter-scarp below being strewn with our killed and wounded. 
Colonel Don, commanding the storming-party, judging that 
further attempts would result In irredeemable loss, retired with 
his whole party to the trenches ; leaving 49 Eiwopeans and 113 
Sepahis dead, and having 176 Europeans and 556 Sepahis 
woimded during this, the third, assault. 

The next morning a gener'al parade was ordered, at which the 
Commander-in-Chief pointed out that the failure on the previous 
Febraary 21st, *^*^7 mainly due to the needless alarm in the trenches ; 

1805 and he called for volunteers for an immediate assault. 

The troops volunteered to a man; so the fourth assault was 
ordered for 4 p.m. on that day. 

Orders w'eie immediately ^ven for all our heavy guns to be 
brought to bear on the right bastion, in the expectation that in its 
tottering condition, the whole structure might be brought down 
by the cannonade ; and although in this Lake was disappointed, 
the fomrth assault was neveibheless organised. 

w 
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1805. The stonulng-party on this occasion consisted of the whole of 
the European force, suppoiled hy the several Battalions of 
Sejiahis ; the command being eonfencd on Colonel Monson. 

The Commander-in-Chief received hearty cheers from the men 
as they advanced to the assault, and it appeared as if on this 
occasion there could be no failure. The advanced-party made for 
the ruined bastion, but to their disappointment it was found to be 
so steep that the soldiers could not effect an ascent. The 
assailants now attempted to form steps with their bayonets, which 
they drove into the crevices of the stone wall ; and many of the 
men ascended to a considerable height, but they were dislodged 
by various missiles hurled on them by the defenders from above. 
Separate parties weie now hurriedly foiined and placed under 
selected Officeis to storm any breaches that could be found 
promising a fair chance of success j but the enemy had by this 
time gained confidence from our repeated failures, and threw 
down on our soldiers large masses of masonry, flaming bales of 
cotton, pots filled with gunpowder and other combustibles, which, 
bursting in the air amongst our men, caused terrible loss of life. 
After a couple of hours fruitlessly occupied in attempting to 
ascend the bastion the ti'oops were again withdrawn to camp, 
with a loss of 69 Europeans and 56 Sepahis killed, and 410 
Europeans and 452 Sepahis wounded. 

In this, the fourth, assault Captain Ramsay,* Lieutenant 
Hamilton, and Ensign Chance of the Bengal European Regiment 
were wounded. 

In our attempts to carry the Fortress of Bhurtpore the British 
Army had up to date 103 Officers and 3100 rank and file either 
killed or wounded. 

Many of the British batteiy gims were by this time blown at 
the vent ; the men were suffering from want of proper provisions, 
and our ammunition was nearly exhausted. Under these circum- 

* Captain Kamsay Commanded the Light Company of the Bengal European 
Kegunent during this assault, and was severely wounded in the face by a 
musket-ball. 
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stances the siege was temporarily converted into a blockade, and 180.'). 
detachments were sent off to collect supplies. 

The absolute necessity of canying the Fortress by storm was 
still felt by all ; and convoys arrived dally at camp with provisions, 
guns, ammunition, fascines, etc., and preparations were made for 
February 2lsi^March 10th, erecting fresh batteries , the old guns as soon 
as they were repaired being placed in 

position. 

The garrison, although it had resisted four of our determined 
assaults, was by no means confident of ultimate success, and 
indeed tnistwoithy information had reached our camp that the 
Raja’s troops were deserting in large numbers, whilst others 
clamom'ed for peace. 

At this time intelligence haring reached their camp that 
General Lake had been raised to the Peerage, the Bhurtpore Raja 
availed himself of the circumstance to send his congratulations 
to his Lordship, saying that as he was now desirous of arranging 
tenns of peace he was prepared to visit our camp in person. 

Negotiations for peace were opened on March 10th; but as 
March 10th— April 8th, delays and prevarications ensued, Lord Lake on 
the 8th of April changed gi’ound to the south- 
east of the Fortress, and made preparations for a renewal of 
hostilities. 

Holkar,the ally of the Bhui*tpore Raja, had previously deserted 
the Fortress with his followers; who, in attempting to escape, 
were roughly handled by om* detachments of Cavalry sent in 
pursuit. 

On April 9th the Raja sent his Vakeel saying he was at last 
prepai-edto conclude terms of peace; and, negotiations having been 
re-opened, the preliminaries were signed on April 10th; the son of 
the Raja being sent to the British camp as a hostage for the due 
performance of the terms of the treaty. 

It was aiTanged that the Fortress of Deig should remain in 
British possession until our Government should be assured of the 
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1805. Kajd’s fidelity ; when it would be leturnedto the Kati^e Govern- 
ment. The Kaja agreed, on his pai’t, nev'er to enter into alliance 
with any of the enemies of the Britit-h, nor to entertain any 
European in his serv ice ; also to pay twenty lacs — £200,000 — ^for 
the expenses of the war ; and, finally, that his son should remain 
as a hostage until the terms of the treaty should be fulfilled. 

The British camp before Bhurtpore was, in consequence of this 
treaty, broken up on the 21st April, 1805; and “The Bengal 
European Eegimcnt ” went into quarters at Futty Ghur. 

Holkar, after his retreat from Bhmtporc, had succeeded im 
collecting some troops, and marched in a northerly direction in 
search of plunder or conquest; and, the country being well 
stocked with adventui-ers, he soon found himself at the head of 
a numerous rabble of untrained troops, with (iO pieces of cannon, 
with which he marched towards the Punjab. Lord Lake, fearing 
that the Seiks might be induced to join “ the Maratha Chieftain,” 
October 16th, assembled a flying Column, consisting of H.M. 8th and 
1805 25th Dragoons, two Eegiments of Native Cavalry, H.M.. 
22ud Foot, and the Bengal European Eegiment, with two Sepahi 
Battalions, and, on the 25th October, started in pursuit. About 
|, midway between the rivers Sutlej and Bias a portion of our 
Cavalry sighted Holka’s reai’guaid, pressing forward through the 
very heart of the Punjab, where they were closely pursued bv 
Lord Lake’s flying Column. 

Ai rived at Umritzur Holkar found that the Seik Chiefs in 
Council unanimously determined to deny him all aid and 
countenance ; and with the object of getting rid of both the 
Armies Eunjit Sing — the Maharajah of the Punjab — offered to 
inteiposc in the character of a mediator. 

In the meantime Lord Cornwallis, the Gormuior-General — ^who 
had during his tenure of power endeavoured to biing the 
turbulent tribes of Central India into subjection, and thus bestow 
the blessings of security of property on all peace-loving in- 
habitants — ^had died in Bengal and was replaced by Sir George- 
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I Jill low, who, to Lord Lake’s mortification, directed him to 1806. 
restore to Holkar the teiiitoiies which had at such a saciifice of 
life and money been wu’cnched from his gi-asp ; thus practically 
-destroying all hopes of permanent peace, and instituting a reign of 
teiror and disorder.* 

X tieaty was aii-anged in accoidance with Sir Geoige Bailow’s 
■oidcrs, under the terms of which Holkar was reinstated m 
his dominions; and on the 9th of January, 180(j, the fljing 
Brigade commenced its return march to Delhie, which it reached 
on the loth of Febiuary. 

Tn February, 1807, Lord Lake embaiked for England ; dying 
on the 21st of February in the following year. He was beloved 
by the Bengal European Eegiment. The anniversaiy of his death 
was for iiiaiiy years obseived ivith solemnity, and his memory was 
at idl times held dear by those Officers ivlio had had the gloiious 
privilege of serving under him in the field. 

Thornton, in his “ British Empiiein India" Vol IV , p 172, says “ What 
‘ we have gained by our arms ive have lost by our diplomacy, our soldiers ’’ 
and seamen having poured out their blood in the purchase of conquests, ” 
to be calmly yielded up by the libeiality or iiicompeteuce of our statesmen ” 
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Expedition to Macao under Major Weguelen — ^War against the Dutch im 
Java — Major Kelly, mth a detachment of the Bengal European Regmient, 
occupy Fort Victoiia, Amboyna — Captain Blankenhagen's expedition to the 
island of Ceram — His failure and death — Headquarters of the Bengal Euro- 
pean Kegiment, under Colonel Bales, embark for Amboyna — Return of the 
Bengal European Regiment to Dinapore — The Nepaul War — ^Expedition 
asamst the Pindanes — “The Grand Army” of 1817 — Change in the organi- 
sation of the Bengal European Regiment — Siege and Capture of Burtpore, 
1826 — ^Tlie 1st and 2nd Bengal European Regiments are amalgamated and 
become as heietofore “ the Bengal European Regiment ” 

Sebvicb in the Isl^vnd oe Macao. 

N June, 1808, Lord Minto, then Goternor-Geneial 
of India, ordered an Expedition to be prepared for 
the defence of the Portuguese Settlement at Macao, 
in order to meet any attack that might be made by 
the French, with whom England and Portugal weie 
at war in Europe. Major Thomas M. Weguelen, of the Bengal 
European Eegiment, was promoted to the local rank of Colonel, 
and placed in command of the Expedition, which consisted of 
200 men of the Bengal European Be^ment, a like number of the 
30th Foot, 100 European Artilleiy, with eight 18- and four 
12-pounder guns, two 8-inch mortars, and two field-pieces, as well 
as 650 Sepahis. 

The Expedition above detailed sailed from Bengal in August, 
1808, and anchored in the Macao Koads on the 20th October. 
The duties which now devolved on Colonel W cguelen were of a 
Political as well as a Military character, and required the utmost 
tact and delicacy. The alarm of the Chinese Government at th& 
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close proAimity of a British force created complications which 1809 
culminated m feelings of enmity on the part of the Chinese 
inhabitants, manifesting itself in repeated afh'ays and assaults ; so 
that it became necessary to strictly confine all the troops to their 
quarters. Tiade was brought to a standstill, and every endeavour 
at explanation was rejected, the only reply being, ‘"Put your’’ 

“ troops on board ship and then we will hear you.” 

To watch the proceedings of the British Expedition and to 
guard against surprise, a Chinese foico disembarked at the 
extremity of the Island, occupying a joss-house, where they ulti- 
mately made preparations foi wai. 

It now became necessary for Wcguelen to determine on some 
decided course of action, the adoption of which would prevent 
hostilities, ic-open trade, restore eonfideiice, and re-establish our 
commcicial relations with Cliina. 

Under these threatening ciicumstanccs Colonel Wegnelen 
judiciously determined to rc-cmbai’k his troops, carefully 
avoiding any eiuise for alarm to the peaceable inhabitants of 
Macao ; and this measure having been successfully accomplished 
yebniaiy, *^6 Expcilitioii returned to Bengal, where it landed in the 
1809 middle of Febimaiy, 1309. 

The soldier-like demeanous of the men who formed this ex- 
pedition is beyond all praise ; confined to their quarters, on short 
provisions, and surrounded by a hostile population, they main- 
tained that stiict discipline which is as essential in peace as in 
war. 

The Go\ ernor-General in Council as well as the Commander-in- 
Chief expicssed the highest satisfaction, and tendered the tlianks 
of the Government for “ the great prudence, discretion, vigilance,” 
“and activity manifested” by Colonel Wcguelen and the soldiers 
under his command. The Detachment of the Bengal European 
Eegiment returned to their headquarters at Dinapore, when 
Major Wcguelen was appointed to the command of the 
Eegiment. 
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1810 Expedition to Java, 1810 — 17. 

In the year 1810 events in Eurojie had placed the Colonial 
]lo^sessions of the Dutch in Java, and in the Molucca Islands, in 
the hands of the French — at this time England's most inveteiate 
foes. Lord Minto, the Govcmoi -General of India, accordingly 
inaugurated a vigorous policy, imder which he directed the 
complete conquest of these Settlements. This proposition had 
been submitted for the appioval of the English Cabinet; but, 
pending the receipt of instructions from home. Lord Minto 
ordered that a small force should be organized at ^Madras to seize 
on the Island of Amboyna — one of the group of the Molucca 
['lands — and thus at once secure a position which, if necessary, 
would form a basis for the future operations of an invading Army. 
The troops employed on this servieo consisted of 104 men only, 
130 of whom nere selected fi-om the Madi.is European Regi- 
ment, together with a detachment of Madras Artillery and three of 
His Majesty's ships of war. A landing was effected without 
opposition, and after only a slight resistance the enemy — believing 
that he was opposed by an overwhelming Britidi force — capitu- 
Febniary 19th, lated, and Fort Victoria was suiTendered on the 19th of 
1810 February, 1810, to the British. 

Immediately after the conquest of Amboyna the Dutch 
Settlements depending on this Island weie taken possession of by 
Ills Majesty’s ship “ Cormvallis,” and thus the Bntish obtained a 
firm footing in close proximity to the enemy’s po^'cssions. 

The objects for which the ^ladras detachment had been 
organized having been obtained. Lord Minto oidered that it 
should be relieved by Bengal troops, who, it was intended, should 
permanently garrison the Islands. 

It was under these circumstances that in September, 1810 
September, orders were issued for a strong detachment of the Bengal 
1810. European Regiment — ^then quartered at Ilinapore — to hold 
itself in readiness to embark for Ambqyna. 
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Extract from “ The East India Kcgister,” August 12th, 1812 
THE BENGAL ETJBOPEAN BEGIMENT 


BANK 


NAMES 


Begl Rank 


Army Bank 


Colonel 

Iiieut.>Col 

f ) 

Major .. 

ti 

Captain 


John Haynes 
Koheit Haldane 
Samuel Kelly 
Th M Wegaelen 
Feter Littlejohn 
Sir Thos Barn- 
say, Bart 
H Blankenhagen 


22 May, 1810 
27 Jan ,1804 

4 Sept , 1811 

5 Nov , 1808 
4 Sept , 1811 


27 Mai , 1804 
21 Sept , 1804 


4 June, 1811 


26 July, 1810 

M. do 

27 Mai ,1804 


>1 

iCapt. -Lieut 
Lieutenant 
«> 

71 
f > 


T D Bioughton 
John Stuart 
Edm Morns 
W H Wood 
James Bryant 
Bichard Higgott 
William Home 
James Annoe 
Foster Walkei 
Alex Blown . 


20 Get , 1805 

3 Mai., 1808 
15 Dec , 1808 

4 Sept , 1811 
22 June, 1812 

do 

10 Aug., 1800 
22 Oct, 1802 
13 July, 1803 
do 


20 Dec , 1804 
20 Oct , 1806 
20 April, 1808 
15 Dec , 1808 
4 Sept , 1811 




T Kirchoffner 
Thos Watson 
Chas C Smith 
Chailea Smith 
George Bolton 
P S Van Swmden 
Sami Watson 
Edw Fitzgerald 
Eobt McKeirell 
Bobt Ledlie 
John Fulton .. 


30 May, 1804 
30 June, 1804 
30 Se^t , 1804 

do. 

30 Sept , 1804 
24 Oct , 1804 
20 Nov , 1804 
8 May, 1805 
18 Aug., 1805 
12 Sept , 1805 


Wm Burroughs 22 Nov , 1805 
Metcalf S Hogg 11 Sept , 1807 




It 

tt 


t1 

Ensign 


tt 

t» 

tt 

IT 

tt 

tt 

Adjutant 
■Quartermstr 
Surgeon 
Assistant do 
do. 


Joseph Orohaid 
John Irwin 
Hen P. Oarlton 
Francis Crisley 
John Cockburn 
James Hariison 
George Wray . 
David Budd^ 
Ben Ashe 
Alex Irvine 
Thos J Godney 
James Marshall 
Wm Davison 
Postei Walker. 
James Annoe . 
George Bankm 

Fatk Halkit 

JohnEokford . . 


8 Mai , 1808 
16 Deo., 1808 
26 Deo , 1808 
4 Sept , 1811 
22 Jan , 1812 
22 Aug , 1807 

30 Oct , 1808 

31 Mai , 1808 

do 

1 Sept , 1806 
24 Sept , 1808 
10 Nov , 1808 
16 Feb , 1809 
26 Feb , 1809 


Bemarks 
On Furlo’ 


Dy Comg General 
Comg Hill Bangers 

Amboyna 
Comg Amboyna 
Corps 

On Furlough 
Amboyna 

Bug Maj Dmapoie 
Bamghur Battn 


Amboyna 
Act Maj Brigade, 
Dmapore 


Isle of Banda 

Maj Brig Amboyna 

Amboyna 
Isle of Banda 
Amboyna 
Adjt Amboyna 
Corps 
Amboyna 
Aotg Adj 1 and 2 
M Fresdoy Divn. 


FortAdj .Amboyna 

Amboyna 
Amboyna 
Amboyna 
I Barnaul Battn, 


I 

I 


Amboyna 

do 

do. 


PacingB, Buff , Bmby , Silver. 
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IHll. The detiicliment consisted of one flank Company and threo 
Battalion Companies, making in all 368 Officers and men; the 
whole under the command of Major Kelly. 

The detachment sailed foi Its destination in October, 1810; very 
severe storms being encountered during the voyage, and the 
transports sustaining considerable injuries. 

On its arrival Major Kelly, who had been promoted to a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy, assumed commantl of all the foiccs on the 
Island by virtue of his seniority. 

The headquarters of the Regiment and six Companies had 
been ordcied to remain at Dinapore. 

A second detachment of the Regiment, under Captain Sir 
January, Thomas Ramsay, Bart., sailed in the Company’s ship 
181L “Mentoi,” for Amboyna in Januaiy, 1811. 

This detachment suffered greatly from mahvrious fc\ er, which 
was raging throughout the Islands; Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly 
December, being amongst the Officers who succumbed to the disease 
1811 (December, 1811), when the command devolved upon 
Captain Sir Thomas Ramsay. 

Although the climate of Amboyna was anything but salubrious 
the scenery is described as being very beautiful, exhibiting moun- 
tains thickly wooded, and valleys teeming with luxuriant verdure ; 
numerous villages and hamlets being dotted about, surrounded 
with an abundance of rich cultivation. 

The bay is entered between two high hills, wffiich diminish in 
height as they approach the town. This bay stretches about seven 
leagues into the Island, separating it nearly into two parts ; and on 
the north shore Foi-t Victoria is situated. Whilst quartered at 
Fort Victoria the duties which devolved on the Officers of the 
Re^ment required much tact, judgment, courage, and vigilance ; 
the elements of discord amongst the Native population of the 
Islands causing frequent disturbances. The Malays, who formed 
a large proportion of the inhabitants, were univei sally noted for 
their perfidy and cruelty ; whilst the Chinese were distinguished 
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for tlioii dishonesty and lack of principle. Finally the slaves, the 1811- 
immber of whom was enormous, had been subjected to a con- 
stant system of cruelty ; so that, maddened by their wrongs and 
sufferings, they were always anxiously watching for some oppor- 
timity to free themselves from the bondage and hardships to 
which they had been subjected. Under these ciicumstances, imd 
taking into consideration that young Officers of the Eegiment 
were unavoidably placed in command of detachments on the 
different islands and outposts, where they were unable to hold 
frequent communication with their superiors, it argues well for the 
discipline of the Eegiment and the intelligence of the Officers 
that theie is not any instance on record of the conduct of any of 
the Officers or men whilst on these detached commands having" 
called for anything but approbation from their superiors. 

It was whilst on one of these detached commands that Captain 
Blankenhagen, of the Bengal European Eegiment, lost his life> 

This Officer had been appointed to the command of the “Am- 
boyna Corps,"’ which had been raised by him from amongst the 
Malays and other Inhabitants of the island. Captain Blanken- 
liagen had jiroceeded with some of his men to the island of Ceram 
with the view of bringing into submission one of the refractory" 
Chiefs. An attack on the enemy’s stronghold was unsuccessful, 
and this gallant Officer was killed at the head of his Eegiment. 

The piincipal Possessions still remaining to the Dutch were 
situated in the Island of Java ; and a qualified approval of Lord 
Minto’s policy for the subjugation of these Possessions liaving^ 
been received from England, the Governor-General gave orders 
for the disiiatch of a force to capture Batavia and the principal 
fortifications on the Island of Java. The Army was placed 
under the command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, and consisted of 
12,000 men, of which number nearly one-half w'ere Europeans, 

On the 4th of August, 1811, the Expedition, with which was 
Lord Minto in person, anlved in the Batavia Eoads ; and after a 
series of successes, attended unfortunately with much sacrifice of 
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1814 life, the conquest of the Settlement was achieved. The views of 
the home authorities extended no further than the expulsion of the 
Dutch and the capture of their foitifications, after which it was 
ordered that w'e should vacate the island ; but Lord Minto was of 
opinion that such a teimiuation to the Expedition would be 
ill-judged and mischievous. The captured Forts w'ere therefore 
ganisoned by Biitish troops, and order was maintained by a 
properly-organized Government. 

It was under these circumstances that on the 27th of February, 
1812, the headquaiters of the Bengal European llegiment, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Eales, embarked at Calcutta in 
the ti-ansports “ Indiana,” “ Good Hope,” and “ Mussafer,” to 
join their comrades at Amboyna. The Regiment remained in the 
Molucca Islands and at Macassm* m the Isle of Celebes until early 
in April, 1817, wdicn the Spice Islands were delivered over to the 
Dutch Authorities,* and the Regiment returned to Bengal, wdicn it 
was again quartered at Dinapore. 


Tub Kepaul War and Expedition against the Pindaries, 

1814—1818. 

The Earl of Moira, who succeeded Lord Minto as Govemor- 
Geneinl, having landed in Cidcutta in October, 1814, commenced 
his Government by instituting a wise and high-minded policy. 
Ills predecessor had represented in strong terms the necessity of 
curbing the aggressive policy of the Ghoorkahs ; and a tieaty 
had been concluded with the authorities at Kcpaul, under the 

* Thornton, m his “ History of the British Empire in India,’’ ’Vol. IV , p. 
848, remarks ** the blood and treasure p^iended in the capture of the Butch 
“ .SettlementB were ultimately thrown away. By the arrangements consequent” 
“on the general pacification of Europe these Settlements were restored” 
— an additional lUnstration of that levity and disregard to consequences” 
“which seem to be inherent in British diplomacy The maintenance of ’ 
■‘•Java and its Dependencies was necessary to the safety and integrity of our” 
Eastern Empire, and they ought never to have been surrendered.” 
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stipulations of which they Avcrc bound to inspect the rights of the 1814. 
Company ; but the conduct of the Nepaulese had compelled our 
Government to declare the treaty dissolved. 

The encroachments of the Ghoorkahs extended into almost all 
the Company’s territories ivhich abutted on those of Ncpaul; and 
thus necessitated the institution of active measures, not onlj'^ for 
the rejiression of these aggressions, but for the iirotcction of 
those Native rulers Avho owed allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Minto, u ith the view of avoiding a war which the Goa em- 
inent could ill afford, had made more than leasonable concessions. 
Without seeking any atonement for the insults which had been 
inflicted on the Company he had simply demanded that the- 
Ghoorka GoA'ernment should withdraw from the territories they 
had wrongfully appropriated ; but his just demands were rejected 
with scorn, and the enemy prepared for war. 

Lord Moira now assembled a considerable force to maintain th& 
authority of the Company, the chief command being assigned to- 
Colonel David Ochterlonv , wliilst a force under Major-General 
J. Sullivan Word penetrated into the (Jhoorka country, by the- 
route of Eutswild, to prevent the transfer of the war to the ivest- 
ward.* A detachment of the Bengal European Regiment formed 
part of General Wood’s Division,! but it does not appear to have 
come into actual contact with the enemy. 

In 181(5 the Nepaul War was brought to a conclusion by the 
ratification of a treaty, under the conditions of which the rights of 
the Company were to be respected in the future, and the territories 
which had been ivrongfully annexed ivere restored to the British. 

But a war of far greater importance than that which had to bo- 
maintained against the Ghoorkas threatened the early Administra- 
tion of Lord Moira — who had since his assumption of office been 
created Marquis of Hastings. A war of extermination against 

* East India N S Journal 1835. 
t East India Military Calendar, Vol I , p. 382. 
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1816 . the Pindariea formed one important feature in Lord Moira’s 
Administration, and at an early period of his government he had 
directed the attention of the Court of Directors to this subject, 
and solicited their instructions. The Pindarics had now become 
the pest of society ; and it was necessary not only to punish and 
<lestroy them, but to overawe those powerful Native States under 
whose protection they carried on their depredations. The 
Pindarics were a clan of freebooters ; but, although their condition 
was one of constant war against their neighbours, they did not 
•claim to be soldiers They supported themselves by plunder and 
murder; their victims in most eases being the unoffending cul- 
tivators of the soil. They congregated in the Native States, 
where they formed themselves into different bands, composed of 
the outcasts of society, perpetrators of crimes, and escaped felons; 
miy ruffian who could possess himself of a horse and sword being 
welcomed into their ranks. Their means of existence depended 
upon the amount of their spohation ; and whenever their treasuiy 
was exhausted an excursion against a wealthy village or group of 
villages was jilanned; their councils being held in secret, then* 
movements were rapid both in attack and retreat, and their sole 
•object being plunder, they obtained it in the most expeditious 
manner, darting on their victims with velocity, and where they 
met with detennined opposition, flying with precipitancy. 

The cruelties to which the unoffendins: viUasers were thus 
subjected by these marauders were unsurpassed in their disregard 
for suffering. The banditti on their appearance in a village 
•demanded instant information of the position of treasure supposed 
to be concealed, and any hesitation ensured the immediate 
application of some horrible tortm*e ; the stiles of the feet being 
seared with red-hot irons, or a bag of hot ashes tied over the face 
of the victim, who was then severely beaten on the back, forcing 
him to inhale the heated ashes; time was not allowed to the 
women and children to remove their bangles from their arms and 
feet, their limbs being frequently chopped off. Nor was the 
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•committal of these atrocities by the Pindarics confined to the men 1816. 
■only ; for in their excursions they were usually accompanied by 
their women, who are said to have surpassed the men in rapacity 
and crime. 

A few hours sufficed for the work of murdei and theft, when 
the villages were fired and the robbers retired with then spoil to 
their homes. This accomplished, the Native Government — 
almost invariably Maratha — under whose protection the Pindaries 
lived, had first to be satisfied; in some instances one-fourth of 
the booty being surrendered to them, in others a heavy heriot 
being demanded. 

All external claims having been discharged, the spoil was 
divided accoiding to an acknowledged scale. The women then 
held a fair which was conducted with dancing, singing, and 
debauchery; atti-aeting purchasers to their mart from far and 
near. Not satisfied with plundering the villages in the Native 
States, the Pindaiies had now grown more reckless, and had made 
incursions within the territories of the Company. Under these 
ciicurastances it became incumbent on the Indian Government to 
adopt decided measmes of reprisal and punishment. 

It was not to be disguised that this undertaking ^vas one of 
considerable magnitude, seeing that, although the Piudaries were 
in themselves despicable and in every way unworthy to be 
classified as foes, they were openly encouraged by many of the 
influential Natiie ruleis, who unbiushingly derived a considerable 
portion of their revenues fixim their plunder. 

Holkai- had bestowed upon Guidi Khan — one of the Pindaric 
•Chiefs — a golden flag, the posse^8lon of which entitled the bearer 
to high rank amongst the Marathas. Kurieem Khan, at this 
time the Chief of the Pindaries, on the occasion of receiving a 
visit of ceremony from Scindia, prepared a throne for his guest 
erected on a pedestal composed of Ks. 125,000, which he tendered 
to his patron as a gift of honor. A campaign, theicfore, against the 
Pindaries necessitated a series of concomitant wars against many 
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1817. of the powerful ilaratha States, and it was accordingly oi-dered 
hv the Calcutta Council that they should be undertaken on a scale- 
of magnitude and efficiency commensurate with the important 
sendees on which it was intended that our forces should be 
employed. 

The ‘“Grand Army,” for the complete subjection of the 
Pindarics and their patrons, was assembled immediately after the 
rainy season in 1817, and was divided into two commands, that of 
•‘Bengal' and “The Deccan;” the former Army consisting of 
12, and the latter of 24 Brigades, numbering in all close on 
100,000 men. 

The Grenadiers and Light Companies of the Bengsd European 
Regiment again formed part of the “ European Flank Battalion," 
with six Companies of H.M. 17th, 24th, and 59th. This Battalion, 
formed entirely of flanker.^, was said by an eye-witness to have 
been “ a magnificent Cnqis;” and as it wns composed of picked 
men from the different British Regiments serving in Bengal the 
emulation was veiy gi-cat. 

“ Tlic Flank Battalion " of the “• Army of Bengal ” was in the 

2nd Iiifuntiy Biigade, commanded by Colonel George Dick; 

and this Brigade inarched in Octobei, 1817, to iSecundra, 
October, 1817. . . . . 

and in is overaber was joined by the ilarquis of Hastings, 

who assmned the chief command. 

The Army of the Peishwar showed open hostility ro the British r 
but a tieaty was enteied into -with Scindia and some other 
influential Maiatha Chiefs, under which their active co-opcration 
against the Pindaric.- was pi omised. Although the British Govern- 
ment were w'cU aware that the.-e treaties weie enteied into by 
the Chiefs only to be violated should the occasion aiise, yet, in 
the face of the pow^eiful Anny which we had assembled, it w'as 
calculated that in all probability their fulfilment would be a 
matter not of choice but of necessity. 

This so-called “Pindarie War” was in reality the asseition of 
the Company’s Government to paramount superiority over all 
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BENGAL EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

28th PebniaTy, 1821 


BAXE 


Colonel 
Xiieut -Col 

If 

Major 


Captain 


Ijienteuants 


Ensigns 


Adjutant 
Qnartermstr 
Surgeon . . 
Assistant do 


Bank in the 


NAMES. 


Begiment 


John Hayes 
Udny Yule, C B 
Edw P Wilson 
T B Broughton 
JohnEewisStuartl 

Wm H Wood 
Jeremiah Bryant 
James Auriol 
Foster Walker 
Alex Brown 
Thos Kirchoffer 
Thos Watson 
Chas C Smith 
George Bolton 
Bobt Ledhe 
Wm Burroughs 

Metcalfe S Hogg 
Joseph Orchard 
John Irwin 
Hen P Carleton 
Francis Crossley 
James Harrison 
George Wiay . 
Bayid Buddell 


Ben Ashe 
Thos J Goding 
Jas Mar^oll 
Wm Davison 
Hen W Bennett 
Thos H. Coles 
Wm H Howard 
J. A Thompson 
W. G. Beachamp 
Chas T Foster 
David Birrell . 
George Warien 


H P Carleton 
M O. Hogg . 
John Stejmens 
Wm Dun 


Army 


BeiiAnxs 


28 May, 1810 
4 April, 1814 
4 Jime, 1818 
4 Mar , 1816 
1 June, 1818 

8 Sept , 1811 
22 Jan , T2 
6 March, *14 
Id Aug , *15 
24 Maicdi, *16 
8 July 
1 June, *18 
1 August 

1 Jan , *19 
18 Aug , *06 
22 Nov 

11 Apia, *07 
3 Match, *08 
16 Deo . 

26 do . I 
6 Sept , *11 I 
10 March, *12 | 

2 July, 'Id 
31 August 


6 March, *14 
1 July 
IGDecembei 
do 

13 Aug , *15 
4 March, *16 
28 July 
1 August, *18 
do 

10 October 
20 October . . 
30 Apia, *20 


M G 

4 June, ’ll 


4 June, 1814 


15 Dec , ’808 

5 Sept , ’ll 
31 Aug , 13 

6 March, ’14 
Id Aug , *15 
8 Jan , *16 

do. 

8 Jan , ’17 
1 do , >18 
Capt , do. 
do. 

do 


On Fuilough 


Agent for building 
public boats 
Beuaies Levy 
Judge Adv.-Genl 


I Barrack Master 6th 
, or Allahabad Div. 


i 


On Furlough 
Asst. Hmdu Stauni 
Prof Coll. Fort 
William 

A D.C. to Gen. Ashe 


On Furlo*. 


Facings, Pompadour. Lace, Silver, 
The Begimentals of the Infantry, Bed. 


X 
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1818. others in India. Up to this period the poweiful Msiratha Chiefs 
had controlled the destinies of Centml India, but a change was 
now effected ; for after a few months, during which several im- 
portant victories had been gained, the Peishwar was our prisoner ; 
Scindia was, of necessity, our Ally ; the Eaja of Nagpore — wIiq 
had opposed ns — was a fugitive; and the Pindaries, who were not 
even worthy to be called oui enemies, were driven from their 
possessions ; and those who declined to follow an honest mode of 
life were forced into the jungles, where they met with a miserable 
termination to their ivorthless and baneful existence. The Pin- 
daric War not only cleared the country of what was a disgrace to 
all civilized governments, but, more than this, it firmly established 
, the supremacy of the Government of the East India Company 
throughout India. Although “ Tlie Flank Battalion,” of which 
the Grenadiers and the Light Companies of the Bengal European 
Regiment formed a part, were not called on to engage in more 
than guerilla warfare, the services rendered were important and 
formed a link in the chain of conquests resulting in a term of 
peace, security, and prosperity in India, which remained unbroken 
for many years. 

At the conclusion of the war in 1818 “ The Flank Battalion ” 
marched to Allahabad, where it was broken up, and the Companies 
of the Bengal European Regiment joined their headquarters at 
Berhampore. 

In the year 1824 an important change was ordered in the con- 
stitution of the Regiment which was then separated into two 
Regiments. 

The Officers of the Bengal European Regiment were divided 
equally between the two Regiments, but no full Colonels were 
appointed ; the senior Lieutenant- Colonel being termed “ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Co mman dant.” A complete Staff was nominated 
to each Regiment, which was composed of five Companies only, 
each Company consisting of 6 Sergeants, 7 Corporals, and 100 
private soldiers. 
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FIRST EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

“ Plassey,” “ Rohilcund,” “ Mysore,” “ Deig.” 
Jaimaiy 1st, 1825. 


BANK. 

1 

NAMES 1 

1 
1 

Hank m the ^ 

1 

Heharkb 

Hegiment 

Aimy 

Lieut -Colonel } 

Commandant Ediv P 'Wilson .. 

1 May, ’24 

L C 

1 June, ’18 


JLieut-Colonel ! 
Major 1 

Thos Garner . . 
Jeremiah Bryant 

14 July, ’21 
11 July,’ 23 

Judge Adv - 

•Captam 

Alex Brown. . .. 

24 Mar , ’16 

l.S Aug., ’15 

General 


Chas C Smith .. 

1 Aug , T8 

8 Jan , ’17 



liobt Ledhe J llJune» *22 

1 Jan , ’19 



Joseph Orchard ' 

1 Jan , ’24 

27 Mar , ’21 



Hen F Carleton . 

1 May 

24 May 

On Furlough 

Xieutenant 

David Ruddell 

31 Aug, ’13 

Captain, 

4 Sept , ’22 

Captain, 

16 Sept , ’23 

Assistant Hin- 

I 

Wm Davison ... 

16 Sept , ’14 

dostanee Prof. 
Coll. Fort Wil- 
liam 

>9 

19 

99 

9 

99 

91 

99 

JEnsign 

99 

99 

19 

99 

Adjutant 

Quartermaster 
Surgeon 

W H. Howard.. 
George Warren 
Charles Wilson . 
G. A. C Stewart 
Alex C Scott ... 
Francis Beaty ., 
James Matthie 
Charles Jordcn. . 
Henry Candy .. 

28 July, ’16 
' SO Apr., '20 
18 Jan , '22 
11 June 
i 11 July, ’23 

1 do 

1 Jan , ’24 
27 May, 24 
j 11 July, ’23 



Facings, Sky-Blue Lace, Silver. 


The Begimentals of the Infantry, Red. 
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SECOND EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 


“Plassey,” “Rohtlound,” “Mysore,” “Deig.” 


January 1st, 1825. 



KAMES. 

Bank m the 

BEiumas 


Regiment 

Ai-my 

Lieut -Colonel 
Oommandant 

j ITm H Perkins 

1 May, ‘2!4 

L-C 

' 8 June, ’19 

On Furlough 

Lieut -Colonel 

Wm H IVood. 

do 


On Furlough 

Major 

Captains ... 

Janies Aunol .. 
Thomas IVatson 

do 

1 June, "18 

8 Jan , ’16 

First Adjutant, 


George Bolton . . 

8 Jan ’ll) 

1 Jan , ’18 

Fort William. 


IVni. Bunouglis 

11 July, ’38 

BaiTBckMasti , 


John Irwin . 

1 May, ‘34 

1 Jan , ’19 j 
I 29 Mai , ’21 

6th or AUaha- 
had Divan. 


James Harnsou 

do 

1 28 Feb , ’22 


lieutenants .. 

James Marshall 

16 Dec, ’14 

Captain, 


11 

11 

71 

11 

71 

H. IVm Bennett 
J A Thompson 
David Birrell .. 

JohuS Pitts 

John P Ripley. 
Wm Shortreed 

13 Aug , ’15 

1 Aug, ’18 
30 Oct 

7 Oct, ’21 

7 May, ’22 

2 July 

30 Apr.) *23 

1 JMay, ’iS 

i 

1 

1 

j 


71 

71 

n . 

Ensigns . .. . 
11 '' 

i; 

If 

If 

Adjutant 

Quarteimaster 
Surgeon 

Thos Lysart .... 
Edw Rushworth 
Roht Crofton . 

J. Marsliall 

J. P. Ripley .... 

11 July, ’23 
do 

1 May, ’24 i 

17 June, ’24 
do. 



Facings, Sky-Blue Lace, Silver. 
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Both Kegiments wore the same facings and lace, viz., “ sky- 1823. 
blue ” and silver.” 

The Bengal European Kegiinent was quartered at Crhazeepore 
when the orders for its re-organization were effected; and the 
2nd Eegiment was, on its i-e-formation, ordered to Dinapore, 
where it remained until 1825, when it proceeded to Ai-racan to 
gnard our new Frontiers, as defined after the Buimcse War of 
1824. 


Siege .and Capture of Biiurtpore. 

• 

The Maratha, or, as it was ciilled, the “ Pindaric ” War had the 
desu'ed effect of finnly establishing the bu]>icniaey of the East 
India Company over the whole of the countiy south of the 
Sutlej. Peace and prosperity, such as had not hitherto been 
knon n, had been ensured to the inhabitants of Hindustan ; and 
millions of subjects were praLsing the just and decided policy 
of Lm-d Hastings, which had ensured to them the previously- 
unknown blessings of security in land, home, and person. 

Budher Sing, the Eaja of Bhurtpore, died in 1823, leaving no 
■direct issue. He was succeeded by his brother, Biddeo Sing, who 
acknowledged his allegiance to the Company by soliciting from 
them the Khelat of Invcstui'e. 

At this time General Sir David Ochtolony — whose name has 
■ever been associated with all that is honourable and just — the 
British Resident at Malwa and Kajpootana, lepresented to Lord 
Amherst, the Governoi'-General, that one Durjun Sal had claimed 
the throne of Bhurtpore, but that on im])aicial inquiry the man 
had failed to vindicate his claim, which rested solely on his bare 
assertion that the late Eaja had acknowledged him as his heir and 
nominated him as his snccessor. 

Buldeo Sing was, therefore, formally placed on the Musnud, 
■under the authority of the East India Company; and, at his 
request, his infant son was acknowledged by our Government 
heir to the throne. 
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1S2S. On the 20th January, 1825, Buldco Sing died, and this infant 
son, in accordance with the ruling of the Calcutta Council, 
succeeded his father. 

Durjun Sal again claimed the throne, and, although his letters 
■were couched in specious language, he by his acts set at defiance 
the authority of his suzerain, the East India Company; and, 
ha'ving gained over a large number of the Bhurtpore troops by 
piomises of reward, attacked and seized the feebly-defended 
Fortress of Bhurtpore, murdered the uncle of the young Baja, 
took the boy prisoner, and occupied the throne in defiance of all 
remonstrances. 

As soon as it came to the knowledge of Sir David Ochtolony 
that the authority of the British had been outraged, he at once 
oi’dcied all available troops to move towards Bhurtpore, and issuing 
a pioolaraation to the inliabitants of the country, called upon 
them in the name of his Government to rise and vindicate the 
lights of their youthful Sovereign, assuring them that in so- 
doing they should have the support of the Calcutta Council. 

Lord Amherst declined to sanction or maintain the Kesident’s 
febniaiy— March, policy; it was in vain that Ochtolony urged that if 
1825 decish'^e measures weie not adopted to uphold British 

authoiity the lebellion of Durjun Sal would probably be pro- 
ductive of an extensive and costly war, he was instructed to 
immediately counteimaud the march of our troops and reverse his 
policy, allowing the people of Bhurtpoie to fight for the succession 
and settle the dispute amongst themselves. 

Never was an official placed in a more peiplexing or humiliating 
position, but General Ochtolony acted with promptitude on the 
instructions received from the Govenior-General, and, in his 
letter of the 15th .April, 1825, he said, “ I lose no time in 

communicating his Lordship’s sentiments as freely as I should ” 
“ if they had conveyed an approbation of my measures but, at 
the same time, he forewarned the Government in strong terms- 
what must be the inevitable result of their weak, shortsighted 
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policy, urging upon them that “ eveiy moment’s delay was ” 1825 
“ submission to disgrace,” and, with this caution, he tendered his 
resignation; but saying, at the same time, that he should be 
guilty of faKehood if he acknowledged any conviction of the 
incorrectness or impropriety of his actions, for he was fully 
convinced that his policy, had it been followed, would have 
speedily brought matters to an amicable and an honourable 
issue.'' 

Sir David Ochtolony died at Meerut shortly after his 
resignation ; n hen the Government of India^ paid tribute to his 
memory by issuing a notification in w hich it was set forth that “ the 
“ diplomatic qualifications of Sir David Ochtolony were not less ” 

“ consincuous than his Military talents.” 

In the month of June following it became apparent that the 
time had aiih cd when the Government of India must of neces- 
sity interfere in Bhurtpore affairs, or lose the little respect which 
remained to it. Large bodies of mercenary troops, many of whom 
came from our omi districts, crowds of Marathas, and descen- 
dants of the Pindarics, attracted by the ciy of war and the hope 
of plunder, had collected together. Madhoo Sing, the brother of 
the usurper, had seized the Fortress of Deig and attempted to 
possess himself of Bhurtpore. The troops, who depended solely on 
plunder for their sustenance, were not only devastating the Bhurt- 
jiore and neighbouring districts, but threatening to cany their 
depredations into the ten’itory of the Company itself. The danger 
of a general war now became apparent, for there was every proba- 
bility that those turbulent Princes who had been brought to 
subjection by Lord Hastings in 1817 would take advantage of 
the apathy of the present Government, and attempt to regain 
their former possessions. 

Still the Calcutta Council were undecided, whilst the 
Governor-General stood timidly aloof. A man was wanted to 
lead, and fortunately such a man was at hand. Sir Charles 
Letter to Secretary to Government, 26th April, 1825 
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1825. Jletcalfe penned an able Minute on the ^tate of aflFairs at Bhurtporc, 
■which turned the ucale and reversed Lord Amhurst’s non-inter- 
fcience policy. The Govemoi^Geneial having the fairness to 
acknowledge that his opinions “ hatl undergone some change ” and 
tliat “a system of non-interfeienee” “would be exposed to” 
“ signal failuir.” 

Thus it was that the boa.stcd impregnability of the Foitre.«s ot 
Bhurtpore tvas to be again tested, and our Ai’iny to be allowed an 
July— September, opportunity of completing the task which it Imd failed 
1825. accomplish in 1804. 

A proclamation was nOAv issued, denouncing the pretension's of 
the usurper Durjuii Pal, and setting forth that the infant Kaja, 
whose succession had been sanctioned by the Company, should 
by their authority and imder their protection be firmly seated 
on his throne. Sir Chai-les Metcalfe was appointed by the 
Government to cany into effect the purport of this proclamation, 
and should it be neecssai’y he tvas empowered “ to resort to the ” 
“ measures of force.” 

Lord Combermere, the Commander-in-f'hicf. a-^sumed the 
Command of the Field force: and the Bengal European Regiment 
Avas ordered to be immediately held in readine-s to march towar-d.s 
Bhurtpore. 

The order for the Regiment to proceed on aetiA c service as 
hailed by the men Avith delight, not only on account of a natuial 
desire to complete the reduction of the Fortress of Blim-tpore, 
which had Avithstood our four successive asraults in 1805, but 
cholera* and a A'irulent malarious fcA'er had AAilhin the past fcAv 

* In the bunal ground at Ghazeeporc may still be Er-cn "ad mementos of 
this visitation of cholera, in the long rows of graves of f he men of the Bengal 
European Regiment On one of these the following cpdajih to the memory 
of a deceased soldier may be seen . — 

“ I’m billeted here by death, 

And here I must remain ; 

AA'’hen the last trumpet sounds, 
j I II nee and march agam.” 




“ Erected hy his Comrades.” 
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months reduced the Regiment in strengtii and spirits, making 1825. 
welcome the prospect of a change to a more healthy climate and 
\igorous life. 

There still remained with the 1st Bengiil European Regiment 
some of the Officers and rank and file who had been present 
liming the unsuccessful attempts to capture Bhm'tpore in 1805. 
^here had been no lack of courage on that memorable occasion, but 
there had been failure ; “ Deig ” was inscribed on the Regimental 
Colour, but “ Blmrtporc” was remembcied by its absence. Major 
Alexander Brown was one of those who swam the ditcli with the 
■Grenadiers on 22nd January, 1805; this Officer was still with the 
Regiment — a tall, handsome man, of courage unsurpassed ; to the 
young Officers he was specially kind, ever ready to help them in 
their difficulties and assist them with his advice There was also 
jiresent with the Regiment a man named Allan, known as “ Tinker 
Allan.” Private Allan was a regimental chai actor; ho wasup- 
Avards of six feet high, and ahvays took the right of tlio Gienadier 
Company, and no feat ivas too daring for him to attempt. Cap- 
tain Mon is, Avho had commanded the Grenadicis at the siege of 
Bhurtpoie, had been shot in the neck and his leg broken Avhilst 
leading the escaladers across the ditch ; it ivas Allan who rescued 
his wounded Officer, and it may faudy be said that ho saved his 
life. Allan was not a drunkai’d, but he was a Avild, reckless fellow, 
frequently in trouble, but ever rcady to make atonement for his 
errors. On one occasion he had been tried by a Court-martial 
and sentenced to be flogged. Tlie proceedings of the Court were 
as usual read on parade, and Allan began to strip to receive the 
lash, Avhen Colonel Roberts,* then commanding the Regiment, 
called him to the front and thus addi-essed him : “ Private Allan,” 

■“ you have proved yourself on many occasions to be a brave and ” 

“ gallant soldier, and your deeds are well knoAA-n in the Regiment.” 

^‘I will not submit you to the disgrace of the lash, I will remit” 

* This Avas the father of Lieutenant-General Sir F S Koberts, Mart , V.C , 

•G C B , C I E , of Afghanistan celebrity ; now Commander-m-Chiei, Madras. 
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6 “ yonv piiTiislmient, iind I hope that the mercy which I have now ”■ 
“ shown you, will induce 3 'ou to be as good a soldier in quarters ''' 
“ as you have been in the field ” Allan Avas ordered to take his 
place in tlie ranks, and Iris release was hailed with joy by his- 
comrades. 

It was AA'ith a full measure of applause that the order to join the 
Army befoie Bhuitpore was received by the Ist Bengal European 
Regiment, and five days sufiicedfor collecting the necessary cariiage, 
when amidst hearty cheers the Regiment commenced its march. 
On arrival at Shekoabad order’s from the Oommander-in-Chief 


Avere received directing that the Regiment should push on as 

. quickly as possible, for the day of attack was at hand. 

January, 1826 ^ 

The march was resumed rmmediately and a drstance ot 
14 additional miles was accomplished, the Regiment reaching 
Etirnadpore before daybreak the next morning. A halt AA'as then 
ordered for breakfast, and without pitching camp the Regiment 
continued its march a further distance of 15 miles, when of 
necessity it halted a ferv hours to obtain serwice ammunition and 
exchange condeirmed arms. At 4 p.rrr, the same daj-, January (rtlr, 

January 6th, the men were draAA'n up on parade in hear y marching order, 
and the word of command having been gir^en, the Regi- 
ment commenced its final march of 36 miles, which aaus to bring 
our soldiers face to face Avith their old enemy, rrho, just 20 years 
previously, had foiled and defeated them. 

Before darvn the signs of exhaustion were apparent and it 
seemed as if the men would be unable to complete their task ; a 
halt appcar’cd incA’itable, when a deep boom AA'as heard in the 
distance, the roar of the carmon becoming louder arrd louder, arrd 
the flight of the shells becoming visible as the rrten Avith a hearty 
cheer and refreshed vigour pushed along the road. Extra liqiror 


was served, and at daylight on the morning of the 7th the “Dirty 
January 7th, Shirts,” having again proved their title to their sobriquet,, 
1826 arrived on the plain before Bhurtpore. 

The Regiment had in 18 hours marched 60 miles, during the 
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liisl 3G of which the men had carried 60 rounds of ball ammu-1826 
nition in pouch. 

In consideration of these extraordinary exertions and the 
fatigue which the Eegiment had undergone, the Commander-in- 
Chief ordered that it should be allowed three days’ entire rest, 
during which time it was excused from all duties. 

After this repose, the Bengal European Regiment was appointed 
January 10th, *0 2nd Division of Infantry, eominanded by Major- 
General NicoUs ; the position of their camp being to the 
west of the town of Bhurtpore. 

Preparations for the grand assault were now nearly completed. 
Lord Combermcre had transmitted to Dmjun Sal a proposal for 
the withdrawal of the women and cluldren from the Fortress, and 
a safe conduct was promised thinugh the British camp, but the 
proposal w'as treated with contempt ; notwithstanding which, it 
was humanely repeated ; a second time it was rejected. 

The 18th of January was fixed as the day for the grand assault. 

The Commander-in-Chiof s plan of action was to drive a mine, 
capable of containing an unusually heavy charge, right under the 
“ Futteh Bomj,” the name by which the main battery of the 
Fortress was known. Pievious to the attack a strong party of 
Cavalry had been sent round to prevent the enemy from cutting- 
the “dam” of the lake (Motee Jheel), and it may be remembered 
that it was owing to the enemy having succeeded in cutting this 
“ dam ” during the first siege of Bhurtpore, that so many difficul- 
ties were encountered, and so many lives sacrificed in endeavouring 
to cross the ditch. 

During the early part of January two or three mines had been 
pushed tow'ards the Foitz'ess; some of which had been counter- 
mined by the enemy, and some had been exploded with the view 
of distraeting the enemy’s attention from the main work. The 
British had now 130 heavy guns in position. The Bengal 
European Eegiment had been told off to work in the trenches 
w'hich were conneeted with the “right battery.” 
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On the 17th iTsuiuary ordcia were issued hy the Oommander-in- 
Janiiaiy IStli, Chief for the grand iissault; and on the following 
1S26. morning, the piepiirations having been completed, the 
troops commenced to oceu 2 )y the trenches, so as to be in readiness 
for the contemplated attack; the spiinging of the mine undei the 
■“ Futteh Bom j ” being the signal for a general advance. 

H.M. 14th Begimeiit wcie appointed to lead the ccnti-e 
*torming-paity against the main breach; foni Companies of the 
Bengal Eiuopean Eegiment leading the right attack, and Il.il. 
59th the left. 

One Company of the Bengal European liegiment, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Caitvmght, joined the resene in the trenches. 

The morning of tlie 18th June, 1828, was bright and clear. 
The enemy having learnt that the British troops had all taken 
position duiing the night, and finding that our trenches were 
packed with our soldieis, anticipated an immediate attack; the 
“Futteh Bourj” was crowded with the enemy’s Ai’tilleiy and 
Infantry, who by signs and gestimes were seen to bid defiance to 
the besiegeis, who were silently awaiting the signal. Exactly at 
■S o’clock a low lumbling somid was heard; there was no smoke 
yet, but the large Bastion was noticed to silently disconnect 
itself right and left from the Fortress, and foi a few seconds it 
seemed to oscillate with its human load ; who now for the fiist time 
suspected they wcie o\er a gigantic mine. The rumbling sound 
was soon succeeded by a roar; when, in the midst of flames and 
blinding smoke, the huge mass of the “ Futteh Bom j ” rose for 
41 second towaids the cloudless sky, and then split and crumbled 
into a million fragments, wliich were scatteied far and wide. 

It was now seen that the mine had been ery much overcharged, 
and the destniction dealt around had not been confined to the 
enemy only, for several of our main assaulting-party were killed 
4ind thiee of the Officers wounded. 

The stunning effect of the explosion of this surcharged mine 
caused a temporary check in the British advance; but, as the dust 
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and smoke passed oft’ in a dense cloud, llie stonners u’crc all seen ISSff, 
January 18th, steadily advancing towai'ds the breaches, unchecked by 
1826. the heavy fire from those bastions n-hich had escaped 
injury from the explosion; H.M. 14th Bcgiment conspicuously 
displaying the black or “No Qnaitcr’’ flag, on account of one of 
their comrades having been captured by the enemy in the early 
part of the siege, and barbarously mimlcred. 

The four Companies of the Bengal European Bcgiment leading 
the right attack bar ing to make their wav acioss 200 ym’ds of the 
plain, several of the men fell before reaching the ditch ; on nearing 
which an order was received for Nos. 1 and 2 Companies to attack 
and force the tTungeena or Main Gate ; the former under Captain 
William Davison, and the latter or No. 2 Company under 
Lieutenant George Warren. 

These Companies, carrying esealading ladders, kept close under 
the walls of the Fort, from which a constant fii-e was sustained, 
fortunately passing over the heads of the esealading party. 

On reaching the gate the ladders Avere quickly placed, but the 
January 18th, fortifications being strongly defended, it at first appeared 
1826. doubtful if our men could overtop the Avails; but, 
scrambh’ng, struggling, and shouldering one another, the summit 
was reached, biit so obstinate Avas the resistance, that our loss 
was A'cry scA cre ; Lieiitenant Candy being mortally Avounded, and 
scA'eral of our men killed and wounded. 

The cool courage of the tAAO Officers, Davison and Warren, 
who led the stom of the Jungeena Gate, is beyond all praise ; they 
having been the first to ascend the ladders, and bear the brant of 
the assault. 

An entrance Iuia ing been effected, a desperate struggle ensued ; 
when, the enemy haA-ing recoiled, a rapid and determined charge 
Avas made on a four-gun Battery, AA'hich coA'ei’cd the approach of 
the main entnmee into the Fortress; the guns Ai^ere soon captured, 
most of the enemy being bayoneted at their posts. In the 
assault on tills battery Lieutenant Warren was attacked by one of 
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1826. the defenders, who, feigning death, suddenly sprang up and 
desperately wounded this Officer before he had time to defend 
himself ; but his life was saved by Corporal Quin of his Eegimcnt, 
who arrived just in time to strike the fellow to the ground. 

The Jungeena Gate was now opened by our men from the 
inside, and the Biitish ti'oop.sAvere rapidly entering : but such was 
the de.sperate nature of the attack and defence that all three 
Officers of the escalading party of the Bengal Emopean Ecgiment 
had fallen during the assault. 

In the meantime the right assault under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson with the two remaining Companies of the Bengal 
European Eegiment had earned their breach in gallant style, 
and, dealing the bastions and ramparts of the Fortress towards 
the Jungeena Gate, joined their comrades, the united Companies 
now pushing forward towards the Citadel. 

By this time the left as well as the right escalading Columns had 
•lanuaty ISth, succeeded in canying all the breaches ; and the enemy, being 
1826 convinced that further resistance was useless, fled through 
those gates of the Fortress of which they still held possession ; and 
at 4 p.in, the Fortiess of Bhurtpore sunendeicd unconditionally. 

Durjun Sal with his wife and sons and 160 chosen followers 
attempted to foice their way tlu’ough our Cavahy, but were 
captuied and brought prisoners into our camp; when the Eaj.i 
was sent first to the Fortress of Agra and afterwards to Allahabad 
to await the orders of Government, as to his ultimate disposal. 

Thus were the pretensions of tlie Fortress of Bluutpore to 
impregnability annihilated; and thus was the power of the 
British, which had been shaken by the indecision of Lord 
Amherst and his Council, re-established by the courage, self- 
sacrifice, skill, and determination of the Army under Lord 
Combermere. 

The Fortress of Bhurtpore was now levelled with the ground, 
and all its defences which had survived the siege were destroyed ; 
but the ever-memorable name of Bhurtpore — wliich had cost the 
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Bengal European Eegiment, cluiing the five assaults in -uhicli it 1826 
had been engaged, the lives of so many of its Officers and men — 

•>vas now added to the decorations borne by the Regiment, and 
the memoiy of this glorions siege is recorded on the Colours of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

The Companies of the Bengal European Regiment actively 
engaged in the final storm and capture of Bhmlporc lost in killed, 

1 Lieutenant, 1 Sergeant, and 9 rank iuid file ; in wounded, 1 Cap- 
tain, 1 Lieutenant, 2 Sergeants, and 38 rank and file. 

The following is a list of Officers of the Bengal European 
Regiment killed and wounded during the siege and capture of 
Bhurtpore, Januaiy 18th, 1826 : — 

Captain "William Davison, severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Hemy Candy, killed. 

Lieutenant George Wanen, severely wounded. 

In the Fortress and Outworks 133 guns and 300 “ wall pieces ” 
were captoed, and the loss of the enemy, as reported to the 
Conunander-in-Ohief, was 4,000 men; the numbei of wounded 
was not known. 

The following Forts, some of gi’cat strength, smi’endcred on 
the approach of the Biitish Aniiy : — 

Brana, Weir, Kombeir, and Kama; and the expeditions against 
these garrisons having returned to Bluutporc, the British Army 
remained encamped for about six wmeks, during w'hich time the 
terms of a treaty weie being anunged under the stipulations of 
which the young Raja was now reinstated on his thionc. 

The Army before Bhurtpore broke up eaily in April, when the 
1st Bengal Euro^rean Regiment jiroceeded to Agra; the 2nd 
AprJ, 1826. joining them on their return from Cheduba, 

AiTacan, before the close of the year. 

On the 1st January, 1830, the tw'o Regiments were again 
January, joined into one, which was designated as heretofore “The 
1830. Bengal Euiopean Regiment;” but the Officers continued in 
two separate cadres for promotion. 
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In 1831 the Kegiment moved from Agra to Dinapore, and in 
1835 it proceeded to Meei-at. 

On September l&t, 1838, the organisation of the Eegiment was 
again altered, the follomng establishment being sanctioned : — 


1 Colonel, 

2 Lieutenant-Colonels, 

2 Majois, 

10 Captains, 

16 Lieutenants, 

8 Ensigns, 

2 Surgeons, 

2 Assistant-Surgeons, 

1 Sergeant-Major, 

1 Quartermaster-Sergeant, 


1 Schoolmaster-Sei’geant, 
1 Drum-Major, 

1 Fife-Major, 

1 Drill-Sergeant, 

1 Drill-Corporal, 

40 Sergeants, 

40 Coriiorals, 

20 Drummers, 

650 Privates. 


General References — CliapUi XIII. 

Major W Thorn’s “ Conquest of Java ” 

Thornton’s “ British Empire in India ” 

Baffles’ “ History of Java.” 

Crawford’s “ Indian Archipelago ” 

East India Military Calendar, 1820 
Broome’s “ Bengal Army.” 

Ilistoiical Becords, Madras European Bcgiment 
Cieighton’s “Narrative of the Siege and Capture of 
Bhiirtpore, 1826-26.” 

General Oiders and Dispatches. 

&c., &c 



CHAPTER XIA". 


Oiigin of the Afglian War, 1838 — Formation of the “Army of the Indus” — 
Advance of the Army — The Bolan Pass — ^Amval at Quetta — March between 
Quetta and Kandahar — Sufferings of the troops and cattle — ^^fhe Kojuck Pass 
— Advance on Ghuznee — Assault and Capture of Ghuznee — ^Advance on 
Cabul — Breaking up of the “ Aiinv of the Indus ” — Continued Occupation of 
Afghanistan by British troops — Protest by the Amir — Dissatisfaction of the 
Afghan Chiefs — Attack on the Fort of Pooshut by Colonel Orchard and 
a Detachment of his Regiment — 'I'lie Bengal European Regiment returns to 
India and its designation changed to the “ 1st European Bengal Light 
Infantry " — The Regiment forms fiart of “ The Aimy of Reserve ” — And is 
oidered to the llill-station of Subathoo 

ORD ]MINTO,diu'ing liis Administration as Governor- 
General, 1817, liad turned his attention to the 
necessity of ivatcliing carefully the north-west 
frontiei of India ; and with this view he dispatched 
Mr. Montstiiart Elphinstone to Gabul on a political 
mission, nhicli resulted in the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Amir Shall Sluijah-ul-Mulk ; under tlie provisions of which that 
Prince engaged to resist the attempts of any Foieign Power to 
pass through any portion of the Afghan territory with hostile 
intentions towaids the East India Comiiany. 

After the ratification of this treaty, dissensions arose in 
Afghanistan, terminating in the dethronement and flight of Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk, who sought and obtained the protection of the 
Indian Government. 

Dost Mohamed ultimately succeeded to the Afghan throne; but 
under this Prince’s rule the above-refeiTed-to treaty was set at 
naught. Russian intrigue was so rife in Persia and Afghanistan 
that Lord Auckland — then Governor-General of India — ^following 
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1887. Lord Minto’s policy, dispatched — September, 1837 — Captain 
Alexander Burnes on a Mission to Oabul to report on the relations 
existing between the Amir and the Russian and Afghan Courts. 
Captain Bumes, on his arrival at Cabul, soon satisfied himself 
that the Amir, Dost Mahomed, was completely under Russian 
influence; he fm'ther discovered that a Russian Agent, named 
Yickovich, had been deputed to Cabul by his Grovernment with 
promises of a large annual subsidy in exchange for Dost 
Mohamed’s interest and services on Russian behalf. These 
overtures had been accepted by the Amir, who, dazzled by the 
prospect of such substantial assistance, had thrown himself com- 
pletely into the aims of Russia. 

Under these circumstances Captain Brnmes returned to India, 
and, in his report — ^December 23rd, 1837 — to the Governor- 
General, he says, “I am satisfied that much more vigorous” 
“ proceedings than the Government might wish to contemplate ” 
“ are necessary to counteract Russian or Persian intiigue in this ” 
“ quarter than have been hitheito exhibited.” 

It now became apparent to Lord Auckland’s Government that 
Russia was endeavouiing to woik her way stealthily and surely 
towards the frontier of India ; and that if active measures should 
not be adopted to check her progress the result must inevitably 
be dangerous and disturbing to the peace of India ; the interests of 
Russia in Afghanistan appearing to be rising in the same propor- 
tion as those of England appeared to be declining. 

The primary question to be decided by Lord Auckland's 
Government was, whether they should allow the country on their 
north-west fiontier to be governed by an intriguing enemy, oi 
whether they should restore Sliah Shuja-ul-Mulk, who had sought 
the protection of the British, to his throne, and thus secure the 
goodwill of a powerful Ally. 

The Government of India elected to support the interests oi 
Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk; and for this purpose a triple alliance was 
formed between the East India Company of the fiist part; the 
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ilaialija Runjeet Sing of the '-ecoiid; and Shah Shuja-nl-Mult ^838. 
of the third; the East India Company undertaking to supply 
troops and money; the Marahja agi’eeing to supply a Contingent 
of 6000, and an “Army of Observation ” of 10,000 men, on the 
condition that Shah Shuja^ul-Mulk would agree to acknowledge 
the right of Runjeet Sing to the Afghan tcriitoiy w'hich he had 
annexed; and lastly Shah Shuja agreeing to protect the interests 
of the East India Company, and strerrgthen the adr ancing Army, 
hy emplo}*ing such ^ifghan troops as should desire to further 
the cause of their detlu-oned Prince. 

This treaty was confirmed and ratrfied at Lahore in June, 1838 ; 

June October, and on the 1st of Octolrer followrng a proclamation, 

1838 setting forth the vrews of the Iirdian Go\ornment, was 
promulgated, in which it w as stated that : — 

“ His Majesty Shah SIiuja-ul-Mulk will enter Afghanistan ” 

“ surrounded hy his ownr troops, and wdll be supported against ” 

“ foreign interference, and factrous opposition by a British ” 

“ Army. The Grovernor-General confidently hopes that the ’’ 

“ Shah will be •speedily replaced on his throne by his own 
“subjects and adherents and wdien once he shall be secm’edin" 
■“power and the independence and integrity of Afghanistan” 

“ established the British Army will be withdrawm.” 

“ The Army of the Indus” w'as formed on a scale cornmensirratc 
with the important objects wlrich it was required to attain. 

The Bengal portion of the Anny consisted of a Siege Traiir, 
European Horse and Foot Aitrllery, British and Native Light 
Cavalry, and five Brigades of Infantry; the forrrth Brigade being 
composed of the Bengal European Rcgimcirt (under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Orchard, C.B.) and two Native 
Reginrents. Bombay 'supplred an Army consisting of Artillery, 
Cavahy, and Infantry, and the “ Pooira Aitxilrary Force.” 

Shah Shuja-irl-Mulk’s contingerrt was composed of a troop of 
Native Horse Ar’tillery, two Regimeirts of Car airy, and five of 
Infantry. 
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1838. Tn addition to tlic above the Marabja Knnjeet Sing supplied an 
“Army of Observation” of 15,000 Seiks and a moveable 
contingent of 6000 under General Ventura, a French Officer in 
the Punjaub service. 

The foUoiving is a numerical summary of the troops employed 


in the “ Army of the Indus ” : — 

Men. 

The Bengal portion of the Army consisted of ... 9500 

The Bengal Reserve Dhision 4250 

The Bombay portion of the Army consisted of... 5600 

The Scind Force, which formed the Reserve to 

tlic Bombay portion of the Army 3000 

Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk’s Contingent 6000 

The Shazada’s Division, commanded by Timiir, 

the son of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 4800 

The Seik Contingent 6000 

The Scik Army of Observation 15,000 


Total 54,150 


The advance towards Afghanistan was made in five Columns, 
separated fiom each other by one day’s march; the 4th Brigade, 
commanded by Major-General Duncan, in which was the Bengal 
European Regiment, being the last to leave Feiozpoze. 

On the 29th of December, 1838, the Army reached Bahawaliiore, 
December 29th, 229 miles from Ferozpore and just half-way between 
1838 station and Bhakkai' ; which town is situated close 

to the river Indus, and was reached on the 24th of January, 1839. 
Much difficulty had been experienced en route by reason of the 
January 24th, mortality amongst the camels and draft cattle ; no less 
1839. 28^000 camels accompanying the force. 

Shah Shuj all’s Army had in the meantime reached Bhakkar, 
and had crossed the Indus in boats about seven miles higher up 
the stream 
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Artairs at Haidarabacl in Scinde, being found in an unsatib- 1839. 
fjictory condition, the Commander-in-Chief in Indiii, Greneral 
Sir H. Fane, ordered a detachment of 5000 men of the Bengal 
Army to join that of Bombay, which was under the command of 
■General Sir J. Keane. 

The 4th Infantiy Brigade, together with some Cavah y, Ai tilleiy, 
and Sappers, was oixleied to remain at Bhakkar; and tliib Brigade 
— in which was the Bengal Eui'opean Regiment — was employed 
in the construction of the bridge of boats by which the invtuling 
Army was to cross the river Indus; and further, the Biigade was 
instructed to take possession of the small Fortress of Bhakkai, 
stated to have been originally built by Alexander the Great when 
Ire invaded India in B.C. 327. 


Though in a very dilapidated condition the Fortress of 
Bhakkar would, if repaired and garrisoned, have possessed con- 
siderable strength. The castellated building is picturesquely 
situated on an island in the middle of the i ivcr Indus, and was at 
this time within the teiritory of the Amir of Khyrpore ; who 
consented, under treaty 23id January, 1839, to hand it over to 
the British Commander. The Fort was accordingly taken 
possession of on the 29th of Jsuiiiaiy, and the English flag raised 
upon its ramparts. 

Januaiy, Oommand-in-Chicf of the “ Army of the Indus ” was 

1839. now assumed by Lieutenant-General Sir John Keane, and 
the Infantry of the Bengal Column was denominated the Ist In- 
fantry Division, and placed under klajor-General Sir W. Cotton. 

On the 15th of Febnrary the headquarters of the 1st Infantry 
February, Division were established on the right bank of the Indus, 
1839 and on the 19th it reached Sliikarpore. 

At Shikarpoi'e the 1st Infantry Division joined Shah Shuja’s 
contingent ; the advanced for-ce numbering over 15,000 men. 

The invading Army was now nearing the enemy’s country; 


starch, 1839 


and Dadur, a small town in the gorge of the Bolan Pass, 
146 miles distant from Shikarpore, was reached on the 
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1839. lOtli March ; but this progress had been made with difficulty, for 
a desert 26 j miles in extent had to be crossed, and the troops- 
and cattle had suffeied tembly from want of drinkable wateiv 
The sufFeiing from the heat was vciy great, the thermometer 
reaching ‘J8° in the shade. Provisions also were scarce, and non- 
combatants were placed on half rations. 

The Column entered the Bolan Pass on the 16th of March, 
1839; but notwithstanding that the temperature was now con- 
siderably lower, and good water jdentiful, the passage through 
the Pass is described by an Officer* of the Bengal European 
Eegimcnt, who was present during the march, as having the 
appearance of an Army “ retreating under every disaster; public’' 
“ stores and private propeiTy lying about scattered and abair- 
“ doned in every direction.” 

The mountains on either side of the Pass are iiTegular and 
barren, occasional green patches of cultivation which surround 
the villages affording an agreeable contrast to the rugged and 
desolate appcai-ance of the rocks. 

Tlie distance between the hills which enclose the Pass varies 


considerably; in some places the valley being three to 
’ ' four miles broad, but in others constricted to less than a 

hundred feet; the huge rocks rising perpendicularly on either side. 

Fortunately the passage of the troo 2 r 8 was unopposed, and the- 
Force on the 26th of March reached Quetta, where the tem- 
perature was noAV very consider’ably redirced; causing as much 
suffering amongst the troops from the cold as they had previously 
sustained from the excessive heat. Much of the baggage, 
• amongst which rvere the blankets, had been abandoned in the 
Pass, so that the men’s iright-covering was insufficient. The 
thermometer norv ranged from 30° at 4 a.rn., to 60° at 3 p m. 
Froiit-trees ^Yere in full blossom around, and the snow covered the 
mountain peaks on either side of Quetta, which is 5637 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


* General George Warren. 
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On the (ith of April General Sir John Keane established his 1839 
headquarters at Quetta, and immediatelj' issued orders for a 
general advance to Kandahar. 

The march between Quetta and Kandahar was one of privations 
and teri'ible suffering ; insufficient food and the absence of water 
causing much sacrifice of life, and the miseries endured by the 
troops and cattle passes all description. The horses, numbers of 
which fell exhausted on the road, were goaded with lances from 
behind in the hope that they might be enabled to struggle on to 
a longed-for stream ahead. Captain Havelock in his narrative 
says : “ Horses, already half -starred for want of grain and good ” 
“grass, were throughout the day panting in all the agonies of” 

“ thirst, and in the evening a few drops of water could not be ” 

“ obtained even to mix with the medicines of the sick in oiu* ” 
“hospital.” 

Under these ciroumstances the greatest difficulties were ex- 
perienced in transporting the heavy guns ; the draft-cattle, being 
starved aud exhausted, were quite unequal to the task; 

’ ' and indeed the nature of the ground was such, that through 

a large portion of the defile the siege-train had to be dragged up 
and lowered down by manual labour. 

The road over the Kojuck Heights rises steadily for a 
distance of iqiwards of a mile ; and it was there that the Bengal 
European Regiment was employed in transporting the heavy 
guns and ammunition; the Officers of the Regiment working 
with their men for foim consecutive days at the drag ropes, from 
sunrise to sunset. 

The headquarters of the Army reached Ejindahar on the 26th 
of April, 1 339 ; but the 4th Brigade and heavy guns did not 
aiTive until the 30th, when a halt, so much needed to recruit the 
energies of the Amy, was ordered. 

The Bengal Column had mai’ched 1005 miles, under circum- 
stances of the gieatest difficulty and privation ; the troops having 
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1839 endured tortures from the scarcity of watei ; and on the arrival 
of the Army at Kandahar they had all been on half rations for 
28 days. 

The sufferings to which the troops had been exposed are but 
inadequately recorded. Nature was well-nigh exhausted; there 
“was no time for the luxurious ablutions uliich, under the sun ” 
“ of Central Asia, preserve the health and restore strength, no ” 
“time to waste a single drop of the precious fluid on any bodily ” 
“ comfort, or for any pur-pose but for preparing food or slaking ” 
“ a i-asins thirst.” t The di-aft-cattle, as well as the horses, had 
perished in great numbers, and food both for man and beast was 
still insufficient. 

On the 8th of May Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk was installed at 
Kandahar by Lieutenant-General Keane, as Amir of 
May, 1839 j^fgjjj^jjjgtan ; t and consequently Dost !Maliomed was to be 
treated in the light of an usmqrer. 

On May 10th, 1839, the Army commenced its march towai-ds 
Ghuznee, but the draft-cattle were so deficient in numbers and 
strength that it was found impossible under the circumstances to 
carry sufficient provisions, or to advance the siege-train. To meet 
these difficulties the troops rvere again placed on half rations, and 
the heavy guns were ordered to remain at Kandahar. 

The march towards Ghuznee did not comiiienee under propitious 

* Major Hough (Campaign in Afghamstan) gives Ihe following graphic 
descnption of the Army reaching a nver on the line of mai cli The moment ” 
“ the horses saw the water they made a sudden rush into the river as if mad ; ” 
“ both men and horses drank till theynearly burst themselves Officers declare " 
“ that their tongues cleaved to the roofs of their mouths , the water was very " 
“ brackish, which induced them to dnnk the more The i iv er was three feet ” 
“ deep and more in some places, and was five or six miles ofi the proper road " 
“ Many dogs and other animals died Ho Officer present ei er witnessed such ” 
“ a scene of distresa” 

t Thornton's “ Hist Bntish Empire.” Vol VI , p 174 

t Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk was about 60 years of age when ho was re-seated on 
his throne. He had lived under the protection of the Ea'.fc India Company 
for 24 years 
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“ East India Register," January, 1840. 

THE BENGAL EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

(Right Wing.) 

“Plasset,” “Bcxah,” “ Guzeeett,” “Deig,” “Bhuetpore.” 
Station Arrived 


BANK. 


Colonel ... 
Lt -CoL . . 
Najor 

■Captam ... 

9) 

99 

U 

99 

Lieut 

99 

19 

9) 

99 

99 

91 

19 

Ensigns ... 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

91 

19 


Bonk m the 


NAMES 


Beuabeb 


Begiment 


Army 


Wm. Dunlop ...i 11 Feb , ’Soj 22 Jan , ’34| Qnnr Genl. 
J Orchard, C B. 

George Warren 


^ Francis Beaty . . 

I James Matthie . .| 

1 Chailes Jordan ..| 

I Thoa Box 
I A Wm Taylor 
Charles Clark . 
John G Gerrard I 
Win. Broadfoot | 
Wm Jas Parker 
Jno W. Bennett 

H. T Combe ...! 

» 

F S. Maomullen | 
F. Shuttleworth j 
RW H.Fansharre 
James PattuUo ..' 
Robt. H Hicks ..^ 
E. W. Salusbury j 
Geo O Jacob ...' 
John Lambert ... 

E J. Boileau 

Tho. W. Gordon 


27 July, ’36' | 

25 Feb, ’371 L-C j 

, 23 July, ’39 1 


2 .Tuly, '33 I 
8 Sept , ‘36 1 

16 Dec , ’36 
27 Jtdy. ’36' 
25 Feb , ’37; 
15 Jan , ’29| 

15 Dec , ’30. 
2 July, ’33 

8 Sept , ’35 I 

16 Dec , ’35! 

27 July, ’36 
18 Dec , ’87* 
20 July, ’38j 
12 July, '.38j 


! Asst GG Agent 
I N. W Frontier 


! On Purla 


Sylhet Light 
Infantry 


1 Sept 


12 June, ’37 


I 

26 July, '37! 
11 Dec , ’87| 


14 Jan , ’38 


With Shah Shujah’s Army. 
Facings, Sky-Blue. 
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THE BENGAL EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 


{Left Wing.) 

“Plasset,” “Buxae,” “Guzeeatt,” “Deig.” 
Station Arrived 


BANK 

NAMES 

Bojik in the 

BniuitES 

Beginiimt 

Army 


Cnlonel 1 

Philip Le Fevre 

Ab Roberta, C B 

18 Deo , ’34 

18 June, ’31 

On Furlo’j 

Lieut -Colonel 

28 Sept, ’84 

Mnjnr | 

J A. Thompson 

David Birrell ... 

27 Sept., ’37 

26 April, ’27 



Captam 



?» 

John P. Ripley... 

19 June, ’81 




IFm Shortreed... 

15Hov,’86 

14 Feb., ’36 


) 

Thos. Lysart 

1 

27 Sept., ’87 

3 June 

Hydrabad 

1 

Ahster Stewart . j 

5 Mar., ’38 



lieutenant 

1 

Wni Edm Hay 

9 May, ’26 

Captain, 

19 July, ’87 

Bng. Major, 
Agra 


Jas Rath. Pond 

11 May, ’32 



Fran Harrison ... 

2 May, ’33 




Bernd Kendall... 

13 Mar, ’36 

i 



Douglas Seaton. .. 

29 Jidy, 86 

1 


M 

Edward Magnay 

18 Nov, ’36 




John Fagan 

3 Mar, ’38 




1 

o 

10 Aug., '38 




Adjutant to the Regiment, 

— 

Intr & Qr Mr 

do 

J. G Gebrabd 

Surgeon 

do. 

H. Ghthhie, M D. 

Asst do 

do. 

Alex. Gibbon. 


Facings, Sk^-Blue. 
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circumstances, but there was now no deficiency in water, the men 1889 . 
were cheeiful under their privations, and though the Columns 
were surrounded by pilferers, which kept the troops 
constantly on the alert, notliing worthy of notice occurred 
until the Army, on the 21st Jirly, 1839, arrived in the vicinity of 
Ghuznee, distant 290 miles from Kandahar, and 90 from CabuL 

A careful reconnaissance showed that the For’tress of Ghuznee 
had been much under-rated, and it was ascertarned by inspecting 
the works that they possessed great strength. Captain Thompson, 
the Chief-Engineer with the Army, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the Fortress of Ghuznee : — 

“We were very much surprised to find a high rsurrpart in 
“ good repair built on a scarped mound about thirty-five feet ” 

“ high, fianked by numerous towers and suiTounded by a fausse 
“ braye and a wet-ditch. The irTegular figure of the enceinte ” 

“ gave a good flanking-fire whilst the height of the citadel 
“ covered the interior from the commanding fire of the lulls 
“ rendering it rrugatory. In addition to this the towers at the 
“ angles had been enlarged. Screen walls had been built before ”” 

“ the gates, the ditch cleared out, and filled with water (stated ”■ 

“ to be unfordable) and an outwork built on the right bank of ” 

“ the river, so as to command the bed of it.” “We had no " 

“ battering-train, and to attack Ghuznee in formr a much ” 

“ larger train would be requrred than the Army ever possessed.” 

The Citadel, in itself a Fort of coirsiderable strength, is situated 
at the top of the hill upon wlrich the city and its fortifications are 
built. 

The British force fit for duty amounted to about 8000 men, in: 
addition to which was Shah Shuja’s Contingent of about 4000 p 
and our Ar'tillery consisted of 40 guns, of which 18 were light 
field-pieces. 

To await the arrival of our siege-train was out of the question, 
as it was known that one of Dost Mahomed’s Generals had been 
sent from Cabul with a consider-able force to act against the 
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1839 besiegers, in concert witb the Commander of the Ghuznec 
garrison. This hostile force could not now be more tlian one or 
two mai’ches distant; and it was a matter of importance that 
action should be taken before reinforcements could arrive. It 
Alas under these circumstances that the Commander-in-Chief 
made up his mind to carry the Fortiess by a “ coup-de-inain,” and 
for this purpose he determined on the following plan of action. 
A double charge of powder would be placed by an “ explosion 
psuty” against the Cabul Gate of the city, and this charge was 
to be fired at a given signal; the attention of the defendeis 
having been previously diverted in the opposite direction by a 
false attack. 

On the explosion taking place the storming-party were to enter 
and jiossess themselves of the Fortress; this plan being elaborated 
in a General Order dated Ghuznee, 22nd July, 1839. 

The “ stonning-party ” was placed under the command of 
13i igadier-General Sale, C.B., and “the advance” was ordered to 
■consist of the Light Companies of H.M. 2nd, 17th, and the 
Bengal European Eegiments, and a Flank Company of H.M. 13th 
Light Infantry. 

The main Column consisted of the Bengal European Regiment 
under Colonel Oichard, H.M. 2nd and the remainder of the 13th 
Light Infantry formed as skirmishers on the fianks. 

H.M. 17th Regiment was ordered to foira “the support and to 
“ follow the storming pai'ty into the works.” 

Finally a detachment of Native Infantry was directed to “quit ” 
“ (‘amp and move round the gardens on the south of the town ’ 
“ wlrere they will establish themselves; and about 3 a.m. open ” 
“ a fire upon the place for the purpose of distracting the ” 
“ attention of the garrison.” 

Immediately after the explosion at the Cabul Gate “the Clrref- ’’ 
“ Engineer finding the opening practicable will have ‘ the ” 
“ Advance ’ sounded for the Column to rush on. When the ” 
“ head of the Column has passed the gateway a signal must be ” 
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“ made for the Artdlery to Uu'n their fire from the walls of the ” isSEC, 
“ towD on the Citadel ” 

At midnight — 23rd July, 1839 — the British Army was astii, 
but their allotted positions were taken up in absolute silence. 

The night was stormy, and the wind so hoist cious that the mo^e- 
ments of the troops were not discovered by the enemy; and 
within the Fortress no sound was heaid, all being so still that it 
was for some time suspected that the place had been evacuated. 

The detachment of Native Infantry which had taken up it.^ 
position in the gardens to the south of the town were heaid to 
open fire in the distance, but they failed to attract much notice 
from the garrison. 

The Engineers, who formed the “ explosion-party,’’ had 
silently advanced, carrying with them bags containing 300 lbs. 
of powder.* 

The “explosion-party” had not advanced more than a few 
hundred yards when their movements weie obseived by the 
enemy’s sentries, who immediately gave the alarm, and in a few 
minutes a great number of blue-lights were burned on the tops of 
the walls of the Fortress. It now became apparent to the 
“ explosion-party” that the enemy did not suspect that they had 
any design on the gate, for the blue-lights, instead of being 
thrown into the sortie passages below, were held high in the air ; 
so that while lighting up the country around they afforded ne 
guidance to the besieged, who appeared to be in ignorance that an 
immediate attack on their Fortress was contemplated. 

The enemy were not kept long in doubt, for the “ explosion- 
party” hastened forwaid under a severe fire from the rarajiarts, 
and placing the bags of powder in position, and laying the hose, 
they retired under whatever cover they could find. A moment’s 
July 23id, silence followed ; when the chain of fire, taking its serpent- 
1839. lite course, was seen to run along the ground, and on 

* A charge of from 60 to 120 lbs of powder is said to be usually ample for 
blowing m a gate, but the Commander-in-Chief gave special orders for a full 
double charge to be used. 
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1839 reaching the charge an explosion followed which blew the gate 
and some of the surrounding huildings to atoms. 

There was no longer any doubt as to tlie intentions of the 
besiegers, and tlie silence which had been enjoined on the troops 
was now broken by a succession of hearty cheers; our Artdlery at 
the same time opening fire, iuid the Afghans hastening to their 
allotted positions on the ramparts. 

The Commander-in-Chief now gave the order for the party 
forming the advance to pusli forward and secure the enti ance to 
the Fortress. The Light Companies made a dash foi tlie ruins of 
the gate, but their progiess was opposed by a strong force of the 
enemy, who advanced outside the sortie and contested the 
passage. A galling muskctiy and grape-fire was poured on the 
•“ advance party ” as they charged, and their ranks were thinned 
before they reached the outer works; but after a desperate resis- 
tance the enemy were driven back amongst the mins of the gate. 
But the passage was still hotly contested ; the Light Companies 
iigain and again charging the masses, and at each charge 
obtaining some slight advantage, until the enemy fairly gave way, 
■and the advance-party ” with a cheer and a rush, was scrambling 
over the ruins 

The enemy were driven back but not dismayed; and now 
rapidly forming into two par-ties they made a desperate onslaught 
on both flanks of the Advance, so that it appeared for some 
minutes doubtful if lury of the men composing the Light 
Companies would be left to hold the ground. But at this 
critical moment our stormmg-paity arrived in support, and the 
enemy were bayoneted in such irumbers that our troops was 
much impeded by the heaps of dead and lUhris round the ruined 
gate. 

But this advantage had irot been seem-ed without terrible loss 
on our side ; the wounded of the Light Company of the Bengal 
European Eegiment, including its three Oflicers, Lieutenants 
Broadfoot, Magnay, and Haslewood, as well as thirty of the rank 
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file. It was here that Brigadier-General Sale, Avho com- 1839- 
manded the “ stonning-party ” received a severe cut in the face ; 
after which he had a despemte hand-to-hand encountei Avith his 
'enemy as they rolled together on the giound, Loth figliting for 
their lives; until tlie Gencial, although much exhausted from loss 
of blood, succeeded in AA'renching his enemy’s swmrd fiom his 
grasp, and Avith it cleft the Afghan’s head in tAA'o. 

The main opposition at the gateway having been now overcome, 
the bugles sounded the adA'ance; and, as liad been previously 
ordered, H.M. 13th and 17th Regiments took the road to their 
right Avhich led round to the Citadel. 

Our guns had for some horns been directed on the Avails 
of the Citadel, which AA'as at the top of the hill on A\hich the 
July 23 rd, Fortress of Ghuznee was built; and it Avas hoped, by the 
1839. time an entrance into the Fortress had been effected, a 
practicable breach would have been made on the AA'alls of the 
Citadel,, so that the 13th and 17th Regiments might carry it by 
storm. Inside the Cabul gate Avas a large square about 150 
yards across and commanded by houses on three sides, Avhilst on 
the fourth side Avas the Citadel, Avhich Avas immediately opposite 
to the captuied gateway. As soon as the “ storming-party ” had 
reached this squiU'e some of the enemy rushed toAvards the 
Citadel, Avhilst others took possession of the houses ; from which 
they continued to pour a galling fire on our adAuncing troops. 

The route taken by the Bengal European Regiment was 
through narrow streets, the houses on each side as wcU as those 
in the square being filled Avith the Afghans, who sent a raking fire 
on the Regiment as it advanced ; and, in addition to this fire, the 
streets Avere occupied by the enemy, aa'Iio stoutly contested the 
July 23rd, passage of om’ troops. Tavo horn’s AA’ere occupied in thus 
1839 fighting our way through the streets of the toAAm towai’ds 
. the Kandahar gate; on each side of which AV’ere outworks only 
approachable through a narroAV passage, from above Avhich a 
■constant fire was kept up by the enemy. In these outworks there 
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1839. was an expense magazine, which fortunately liacl exploded, and 
made the capture of the position comparatively easy. 

The Bengal European Eegiment now turned off to the left, 
passing along a street which led back towards the ruins of the 
Cabul gate; when suddenly the Colours of the 13th and 17th 
Regiments were seen flying on the walls of the Citadel above, 
and tlie enemy rushing down the slope only eager to cflPect their 
escape. The Bengal European Regiment was still employed in 
forcing its passage along the street, when Major Warren, the 
second in command of the Regiment, was struck in three places 
and fell to the ground severely wounded. 

The scene in the centre square at this time is described as 
July 23rd, having been one of horror and confusion — “ Horses, many ” 
1839. “ wounded, Avere ninning about in all diiections, fighting ” 

“ with each other, kicking and biting, and running quite furious ” 
“ at anyone they saiv ; so dangerous had these animals become ” 
“ that the men w-ere obliged to be ordered to shoot the horses ” 
“ in self-defence as they endangered the lives of all, and par- 
“ticulai’ly of the wounded men ivhile being carried out in” 
“ dhoolies.” 

The Afghans became thorougldy demoralised, and abandoning 
their guns fled in all directions ; throwing themselves from the 
walls into the depth below where many of them perished ; many 
others refusing quarter and rushing on the bayonets of our 
soldieib, eager to die wdiilst fighting the battle of the faith, rather 
than Clave for mercy at the hand of the Infidel. 

Hyder Klian, the Governor of Ghuznee, received a bayonet- 
tlmist through the waistband of his dress, and would have lost 
his life had he not surrendered to Captain A. W. Taylor of the 
Bengal European Regiment, who happened to be near at hand in 
the melee. 

The loss of the enemy Avill never be known ; but the bodies of 
upwards of 500 Afghans w^ere found within the walls of the 
Fortress, and 1500 were taken prisoners. 
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The Bengal European Regiment suffered very severely in 1839. 
wounded ; hut it is remarkable that throughout the British Army 
the nmnber oi killed in the siege was very small in proportion to 
the wounded. The Bengal European Regiment had only 1 rank 
-and file killed ; whilst among.<<t the wounded there were Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Joseph Orchard, C.B., commanding the Regiment, 
ilajor Warien, Captains Hay and Tayler, Lieutenants Broadfoot, 
Haslewood, and Fagan, and Magnay, and Ensign Jacob ; with 51 
rank and file. Of these Officers, Major Warren and Lieutenant 
Haslewood were in considerable danger. 

Major Warren was wounded in three places ; the upper part of 
his left wrist being carried away by a shot, a second stiiking his 
left breast and passing round the surface of his chest, and a third 
■entering the upper part of his right ai'm, in which he had 
received a severe wound at the capture of Bhurtpore, 1826.* 

Lieutenant Haslewood was out down soon after the “Advance- 
party ” had got into the Fortress ; and, although he succeeded in 
shooting the fii'st man who attacked him, he was immediately 
afterwards surrounded by the enemy, who inflicted five sabre 
wounds of great severity, the first on the head which felled him 
to the ground ; and whilst in a half-conscious state the Afghans 
hacked him with their tulwai’s, cutting through his right scapula, 
another wound crossing this, and in addition his right thigh was 
severed at the joint; at this critical moment a private soldier 
in Lieutenant Haalewood’s Company, named Kelly, coming up 
just as the Afglian was about giving Haslewood his coup-de-grace, 
rushed to his Officer’s rescue and ran his assailant completely 
through the body with his bayonet. From the serious nature of 
Lieutenant Haslewood’ s injuries, the surgeons did not think that 
he would recover the use of his arm or leg; but he was more 
fortunate than was anticipated, and under tlie skilful treatment 

* Major Warren was afterwards appointed by Lord Auckland, Town- 
Major of Fort WiHiam, as a special reward for his services on this 
occasion 

2 A 
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18U9. which he received he was, after a long com alescence, again fit 
foi duty.* 

And now is a fitting time to refer to the valuable services 
rendered to the Bengal European Kegiinent by their inde- 
fatigable Surgeon, Dr. G. Baton; who, though sutfering from 
a painful illness, vas ever at his jiost, rendering, by his scientific 
experiments, inestimable benefits to both the Officeis and men,, 
who sufiered as much from diseases peculiar to the country as 
from the rai ages of war. 

Aftei the stoim was over, and quiet had been in some degree 
July 24th, restored, the General Oommanding-in-Chief conducted his 
1839. Majesty Shah Shuja round the Fortress and Citadel; and the 
Amir expressed his astonishment at om- having captured in a few 
hours the Fortress which had heretofore held the reputation of 
being iinjiregnable. 

The Governor, Ilyder Khan, was brought before His Majesty, 
who, at the intei cession of the English Commander, spared his 
life; he being ordered to be kept a prisoner of war, for which 
purpose he was sent to the headquaitcr camp and placed under 
the charge of Sir Alexander Biumes. 

A few days’ lest was now allowed to the troops; the wounded 
being placed in the depot hospital at Ghuznee, and the con- 
valescents, with such of the sick and wounded as could be moved 
without lisk, being ordered to accompany the Anny on its 
forward march. 

On the 30th of July, 1839, the British force continued its 
July-August, march towards Cabul; Dost Mahomed t flying from that 
1839. city on the approach of the Aimy, and on the 7 th August 
the Amir Shah Shuja made his public entry into his capital. 

* Laentenant Haslewood was rewarded for his services by Lord Auckland, 
who placed him on his personal StafF Lieutenant Haslewood was, however, 
afterwards invahded on account of his wounds 

t It having been ascertained that the ex- Amir Dost Mahomed had fled in the 
diiection of Bameen, a force was dispatched m pursuit under the direction of 
Hajee Khan Kakur, Captain Arthur William Tayler and Lieutenant Wilham 
Bioadfoot, both of the Bengal Luropean Begiment, serving with this 
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The inhabitants of Cabul seemetl marvellously indifferent to 1839. 
the changes which had taken place. The city was filled with 
immense crowds, but they made no demonstration; there was no 
shouting or sounds of joy : the nobles rose as the king appeared 
and made their salaam, but as soon as His Majesty had passed 
they reseated themselves, and the crowds dispersed to their 
usual avocations. 

On the 3rd September, 1839, the Shahzada Timiir marched 
into Cabul with his Army. On the 17th of September, H.M. 

Shah Shujah held a giand duibar at the Bala Hissar, for the 
pm-pose of conferring upon certain Officers of the British Array, 
who had been selected to receive the distinction, the Order of 
the Durance Empiie The following Officeis of the Bengal 
European Regiment received the Order. 

Brigadier-General Roberts, O.B., who had commanded the 
Amm’s force during the campaign, was created a Member of the 
2nd Class. Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Orchard, C.B., and Major 
Warren were created Members of the 3rd Class. A Brevet 
Lieutenant -Colonelcy was also conferred on Major Warren. 

W. O., 13th December, 1839. 

A Medal was ordered to be struck and presented to all those 
Officers and soldiers who had been engaged at the capture 
of Ghuznee. Subsequently the names “ Afghanistan ” and 
“ Ghuznee ” were ordered to be inscribed on the Colours of all 
the Regiments who had served during the Campaign ; these being 
inherited by the Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

Orders were now issued by H.E. the Oommander-in-Ohief, 9th 
October, 1839, for the breaking up of “ the Army of the Indus,” 
the pm'poses for which it had been assembled having been fully 

detachment. Hajee Khan Kakur, who had received many favours from Dost 
Mahomed, now defeated the object for which the erpedition had been 
organised and connived at the Dost’s escape , the detachment returning to 
Cabul without the ex- Amir , who, however, subsequently surrendered himself 
a prisoner of war, and claimed the protection of the British after the Battle of 
Purwan, 3rd November, 1840 
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18.19. attained. The ex-Amir, Dost Mahomed, had been dethroned and 
was a fugitive; and our Ally, Shah Shuj ah, had been replaced upon 
his throne, after an absence from his capital of thirty years. The 
Army had marched 1527 miles, under circumstances of great 
hardship and privation ; it had occupied Kandahar, stormed and 
captured the strong Fortress of Ghnznee, and it was now in 
undisputed possession of the capital city of the Afghan Eingdom. 

The death of theMarajah Runjeet Sing on the 27th June, 1839, 
was not generally known in the Army at the time of its occurrence, 
as fears had been entertained that m the event of the Marajah’s 
demise his successor might withdraw his “Army of Observation ” 
from Peshawar ; the consequences of which would have been very 
serious and probably might have imperilled the safety of our 
Army on its return to India. Satisfactoiy arrangements were 
however made with the Punjab Government, and the policy of 
the late Marajali was adopted by his successor. 

On the breaking-up of the “ Army of the Indus ” three of its 
Brigades remained in Afghanistan; one at Kandahar; one at 
Cabul; and the third at Jellalabad. The fourth Brigade of the 
“ Army of the Indus,” in which was the Bengal European Regi- 
ment, was directed to form part of the “Army of Occupation,” 
and proceed to Jellalabad; but, as a General Order had been 
published — 29th July, 1839 — ordering the embodiment of the 
2nd European Regiment, volunteers from the 1st European Regi- 
ment were called for to form the nucleus of 2nd Regiment. 
Eighty-two men were selected and proceeded to Hazarebagh 
with the invalids and time-expired men of the Regiment, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Warren, who by this time had 
sufficiently recovered from his wounds to imdertake the duty. 

Although many of the Officers of the old 2nd European Regi- 
ment* — ^which had been joined with the 1st in 1830 — ^were stiU 
serving with the latter Regiment all the Officers of the newly- 

* White facings were prescnbed for this Regiment on its re-orgamsation, 
as worn by the old 2nd European Regiment in fte last century (p. 282). 
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fonned Regiment -were taken from tlic gencml list of the Army. 1839. 
The promotion of the Officers of the Right and Left Wings of 
the European Regiment, which had continued since the amalga- 
mation of the 1st and 2nd Regiments, was so involved that it 
was found impossible to separate them without causing great 
injustice. Under the orders regulating the promotion of the 
Officers of the two Wings, no Wing Officer could receive sub- 
stantive promotion until his pai-allel Officei in tlio other Wing 
had been promoted. Under the working of this order a Captain 
has commanded the Regiment whilst a Major has been present 
and on duty.* 

The detachment of the Bengal European Regiment under 
October Colonel Wan-en inarched from Cabul on the 15th October 
1839. the second Column of the returning Anny, under 

command of ilajor-Gencinl Tliackwell. 

Subsequent political and military events proved that it would 
have been well had Loid Auckland elected to withdiaw his Army 
from Afglianistan immediately after the occupation of Cabul, 
whilst the Britis>h Aimy was crowned with all the honom’s of 
victory; but such was not the policy of the Government of 
India, who, though bound by the tenns of the Governor-General’s 
November— December, “ Proclamation,” were unwilling to relinquish the 

1839. powci obtained over the Afghan country. In vain 

His Majesty Shah Shujah urged the withdrawal of the British 
troops; his request was refused on the giound that he was not yet 
secured in power, the Government of India reserving to itself the 
right of determining when the time of withdrawal should arrive. 

The people of Afghanistan were justly alarmed at the decision 
of the-British Government; they hinted at a violation of faith, 
and pointed to the Governoi’-General’s “Proclamation,” promising 
them independence ; the hostile feeling increased ; powerful Chiefs 

* It was said that no one outside the Regiment understood the worhmg of 
this Government Order, and very few of those affected by it could exiilam its 
effects 
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1810 assembled armies and assumed a Lliieatening attitude, claiming 
their independence and openly taunting the King with being the 
puppet of a foreign power. 

The Bengal European Regiment liad scarcely taken up its 
quarters in the garrison of JeUalabad when one of these discon- 
tented Afglian Chiefs named Syad Husain, at the head of a 
considerable foice, took up his position in the Fort of Pushoot, 
about fifty miles from J eUalabad, and assumed a defiant attitude. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Orchaid, C.B., commanding the Bengal 
January, Fmopean Regiment, was ordered to proceed with a Company 
1840 (jf Regiment under the command of Captain Thomas Box, 
and a small Native force with three guns, to dislodge the rebel Chief. 

On the 18th January, 1840, the British detachment arrived in 
the vicinity of the Fort. The march to Pushoot had been per- 
formed under veiy trying and liarassing circumstances, a constant 
downpoiu of rain saturating the roads and drenching the troops ; 
the cold being intense, and violent storms rendeiing progress 
difficult. On taking up position our field-guns opened fire on 
the walls of the Fort, no difficulty being anticipated in reducing 
its inmates to subjection. A practicable breach was soon effected 
and Captain Box, with his Company of the Bengal European 
Regiment, together with some Sepahis, forming the storming- 
party, effected an entrance ; but it soon became apparent that the 
breach had been made in the outer works only, and that the inner 
fortifications could not be carried without scaling ladders or 
blasting operations. 

At this time, by some mistake, one of our Buglers sounded the 
“ Advance, which indicated to the outer force that we had suc- 
ceeded in making our way into the Fort. On hearing the signal 
the rest of the besiegers pushed forward, and thus the outer 
works became dangerously crowded, and our troops exposed to a 
heavy fire from the walls of the Fort. An attempt was now 
January ISth, made to blow in the inner gate, but the powder was damp 
and refused to ignite ; but still, notwithstanding that the 
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explosion-party were exposed to consitlerablp danfrer, a second 1840. 
attempt was made to blow open the gate , but again the powder 
failed. 

The troojis had been exposed driving these operations to a 
heavy cross fire for sevei’al hours, the rain at the same time 
pom’ing down in torrents ; and, as Colonel Orchard considered 
that no further progress could be made, he ordered his troops to 
letire to their camp. The Officers and soldiers had manifested 
the gicatc*!! gallantry and icsolutiou under difficult and dis- 
heartening circumstances ; our loss was con.-iderable, Lieutenant 
Hicks, of the Bengal European liegimcnt, being mortally 
wounded ; 11) men were killed and +H wounded. It is, however, 
satisfactory to be able to record that the determination and valour 
of the troops engaged coniinced the enemy that prolonged 
resistance would be useless, and they evacuated the Fort during 
the night of the ISth January, taking with them all their 
valuables ; and, with the exception of a small store of grain and 
gunpowder, the Foit li.ul been completely cleared. Colonel 
Orchard occupied the Fort, and remained with his troops at 
Biishoot until the Ititli of Fcbruaiy, when they returned to 
Jellalahad. 

In November, 1840, the 1st Bengal Euroiican Regiment 
TCturned to India, and dunng its homeward march it learned with 
satisfaction that, under instractions received from the Court 
of Directors, it had been rewarded by being fonned into Light 
Infantry, and was hencefoith to be designated the “ let Bengal 
European Light Infantry.” 

On its arrival in India the Regiment went into quarters at 
Kiimaul, a new station built on a scale of gmndcur hitherto 
unknown in India. Kurnaul luul been selected as a suitable site 
for a cantonment, and bamicks had been erected for the accommo- 
dation of a strong frontier force, but the situation of the station 
was soon found to be unhealthy, on account of its close proximity 
.to the irrigation canals, which, from their liaving been constructed 
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1841. at a higher level than that of the cantonment, produced a de- 
structive epidemic of fever amongst the troops. The station 'vvas 
in consequence abandoned, and most of the Regiments were 
removed to Umballa, which henceforth was the principal frontier 
station. 

Notwithstanding that some compensation was granted by the 
Government, sad losses fell upon the Officers of the Regiments 
stationed at Kuinaul, as they all had expended very large sums on 
the erection of houses, &c. 

It is beyond our province to more than glance at the horrors 
and misfor’tuires whrch befel so many Officers and soldiers of the 
“Army of Occupation” soon after the let European Light In- 
fantry returned to India. 

The cold-blooded mruder of the Amir Shah Shujah, assassinated 
near the Bala Hissar by order of the usm’per Zeman Khan, was- 
per-petr-ated in the following manner. Shah Shnjalr had started 
in his palanquin to join his Army, encamped near at hand, A\hen 
the son of Zeman Khan accompanied by his followers fired a 
volley into the palanquin, which killed its occupant as well as 
several of the bearers. The body of the Amir was thrown irrto a 
ditch and hacked by the murderer’s with their tulwar’s. 

On the 2nd of November Sir Alexander Burnes and his Staff 
IJovember 2nd, were attacked and mm’dered in the Residency at 
1841. Cabul;* these atrocities being followed by the assas- 
sination of the British Resident, Sir WiUiarn McNaughten, and 

Amongst the Staff Officers who fell on this occasion was Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot of the Bengal Buropean Regiment. Thornton, in his 
History of the British Empire, VoL VI , p 258, says that Lieutenant Broad- 
foot was “ an Officer whom all reports unite in eulogizing, and whose hfe ” 
“ was dearly paid for by his assailants, six of whom met destruction from ” 
“ his hand before it was paralysed by death ’’ 

Two days afterwards near Char-ee-kar fell another promising young Officer 
of the Bengal European Kegiment, Ensign Ed, W. Salusbury, who had 
been specially selected for service with the Amir Shah Shujah’s Contmgent.. 
Ensign Salusbury, who was desperately wounded at Lughman whilst lighting 
bravely agamst overwhelming numbers near the military post of Char-ee-kar, 
died of his wounds the same night. 
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liis assistant, CaiJtain Trevor ; by the imprisonment of Lady Sale 1842. 
and all those who accompanied the British in their disastrous 
retreat from Cabnl. The city of Cabul and the Fortress of Ghuz- 
nee were wrenched from the hands of the British; and finally 
the British Brigade under General Elphinstone was annihilated in 
attempting to force its way from Cahul to Jellalabad. 

But ultimately the honour of our ai ms was fully vindicated, and 
the death of so many of our countrymen avenged, by the gallant 
and victorious march of General Pollock from Jellalabad,* and of 
General Nott from Kandahar. Ghuznec was recaptured, Oabul 
was re-occupied, Lady Sale and all the English prisoners were 
released, and the British “Army of Occupation” vacated Afghan- 
istan with honour. 

In June, 184i, an “Army of Eeserve” was ordered to he 
formed at Ferozpore, under the immediate command of His 
Excellency the Coramander-in-Ohief in India; with order’s, in 
case of need, to act as a relieving force to the “ Army of Occu- 
pation” on its return march from Afghanistan. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Orchard, C.B., was appointed a Brigadier to command 
the 1st or Light Brigade of the “ Army of Reserve,” in which 
was his Regiment, the 1st Bengal European Light Infantry; and, 
after the arrival of General Pollock’s victorious Army within 
British territory, the “Army of Eeserve” was broken up, and 
the 1st European Light Infantry was ordered to Subathoo, a 
station situated on the summit of the range of hills between the 
plains of India and the sanatorium of Simla. Subathoo will ever 
be remembered as one of the most beautiful spots in the 
Himalayas. It may fahly be said that — after nearly a hundred 
years of almost constant waifaie, constant exposure to extremes 
of climate, constant scenes of bloodshed and privation — here was 
a haven of rest and peace, surrounded by God’s most glorious 

* Captain John ti Gerraid of the Bengal Eiu’opean Regiment served m 
the defence of Jellalahad against Akbar Khan, 7th April, 1842 (severely 
wounded) ; he also served with General Pollock’s force on its victonoua 
march. 
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1845. and most pleasing woiks ; the valleys teeming with verdnre, the 
hills covered with evergreen pines and silver oaks, and the old 
half-ruined Fort, that had in foimor yeai's stood many a siege, 
with its background of eternal snow. 

Early in February, 1845, the author of this work, a boy just 
eighteen years of age, toiled up tlie Bubathoo liill to join his 
Regiment ; the scene above, but faintly described, suddenly biu'st 
upon him as he emerged from the gorge overhanging the gi'assy 
plateau which forms the Regimental Parade, forcibly striking 
his imagination by its glorious aspect, the vision of which can 
never be erased from his memory. 
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Ist Bengal European Light Infantry at Snbathoo — Ongm, Development and 
Tenets of the Khalsa Faith — ^Influence of the Seik Religion on the Ehalsa 
Army — Ruujit Smg’s Plans of Reorganization — Disturbances in the Punjab 
after Runjit Sing’s Death — Ultimate Accession of Dulip Sing to the Throne — 
The Ehalsa Army declares its nght to direct the Punjab Government, and 
Invades the Territories of the East India Company — The Governor-General 
Declares War — Orders for the 1st European Light Infantry to proceed on 
Service reach Snbathoo — Rapid Preparations and hlarch to Mndki — ^The 
Battle of Mudki — Attack on and Capture of the Enemy’s entrenched position 
at Feroz Shah — ^The British unable to retain their position evacuate the 
Camp — Recapture of the Entrenchments — General Action against Tej Sing’s 
Army — Retreat of the Khalsa Army, and the British bivouac on the Field of 
Battle. 


N the early part of the year 1845 the 1st Bengal 1845 , 
European Regiment (Eight Infantry) was, in point 
of physique, discipline and smartness, second to 
none in the British service. Amongst its rank and 
file there were many service-scarred, gray-haired 
soldiers, who had passed twenty years in its ranks: men whose lead 
the younger soldiers were prepared to follow, and whose example 
they would emulate. An Officer,* whose opinion commands 
respect, speaks of the appeiu-ance of the Regiment at this time as 
“ glorious ! ” He says, “ I saw it stand on parade at Snbathoo ” 

“ in 1845 close on a thousand strong, and after the battles of ” 

“ the Sutlej Campaign it mustered on parade at Lahore two ” 

“ hundred and fifty. The rest were killed and wounded.” 

At this time the Regiment was commanded by that grand old 
'Ofiicer, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Orchard, C.B., a rigid disciplinarian, 

* Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, G C.B , G.C S L 
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but a kind-hearted, just man ; essentiiilly the young soldiers’ friend, 
whom he was ever ready to assist with his advice and kindly aid. 
Colonel Oichard had joined the Bengal Em’opean Regiment early 
in the century; his cxpeiience and semces extending back to 
some of the gi'eatest victories in Indian history. 

It was during the middle of 1845 that Colonel Orchard took 
leave of absence to England, and was succeeded in the command 
of the Regiment by Bieutenant-Colonel David BineU. 

There was at this time another Officer present with the Bengal 
European Light Infantry of whom notice cannot he omitted — 
Lieutenant Herbert Benjamin Edwardes — a man who commanded 
the respect of his brother Officers, and whose genial, kindly nature 
endeared liim to all ; in education and talents he was superior to 
most of his coim’ades, and in sound, clear judgment, and common 
sense was far beyond his years. In 1845 this young unknown 
subaltern published, under the pseudonym of “ Brahmine Bull,” 
a seiies of iJolitical papers, which immediately attracted the 
attention not only of the Indian Government officials, but of 
those in power in England. These letters were believed to be 
from the pen of a man of high standing and much Indian 
experience, but when it was simnised tliat the author was a 
young subaltern doing duty rvith his Regiment at Subathoo all 
officials ivere sceptical. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough, called the young man into his presence, and the Governor- 
General, bir Henry Hardinge, interviewed him ; when it became 
known that young Edwardes was, both as a writer and as a soldier, 
the rising man of the day. As a temporary measure Edwardes 
was appointed an extra aide-de-camp to the Commandcr-in-Chief ; 
and a few years afterwards his exploits of coolness, courage, 
and sound judgment caused all England to ring with respect, 
admirution, and pr-aise. 

But though ah seemed in the early months of 1845 so like a 
February— May, permanent peace in India, there was a storm gathering 
not far distant which was shortly to burst upon us 
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with a fury unparalleled in our Indian history ; but before 1845, 
recording the events connected with the coming Seik War, it Avill 
be necessary to glance at the circumstances that brought about an 
invasion, to encounter and repel which called forth all our 
energies and resources. 

It may be fairly stated that the Sutlej War -was quite 
unprovoked on the part of the Indian Government ; the invasion 
was made by the Seiks in defiance of treaties and at a time of 
profound repose, and it was incumbent on the Britisli in their 
own self-defence to exert all their influence and strength to drive 
the invaders from their soil. 

The Seik Campaign, although in no way a religious war, was 
brought about by reason of the Pnnjaubees having so inter- 
mixed their religious spirit and tenets with their Military 
system that their Army became the usm’per of their civil 
government ; and it was to free themselves from a Military 
despotism that the Government of the Punjaub encouraged the 
Seik Army to confront the British, in the hope that it might in 
some way be relieved from the intolerable bondage in which it 
was held, and against which it found itself by any other means 
unable to combat. 

The Seik religion varies materially from all other fonns of 
worship in India. Its founder was one Nanuk, a Guru,* bom in 
the year A.D. 14615. At the early age of eleven he became a 
teacher of men, and soon afterwards liad several disciples, to whom 
he taught his doctrines. Nanuk had studied the writings of the 
Mahomedan and Hindu fathers, but they had failed to convey his 
conception of the Deity. lie loathed the sensual symbolism of 
the Hindus, and the ostentatious worship of the Mahomedans was 
repellent to him. He Wiis desirous of finding a God of simplicity 
and tmth, all-merciful, abhorring wiir, and a lover of goodwill 
and peace. He wrote many holy effusions on the unity and 
attributes of God, and these poems are still held in supreme 
* Fakir or Pnest. 
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1845 reverence by the Punjaubces. Naiiuk was believed by his follow- 
ers to have seen God, who had nominated him to be His 
teacher, and enjoined on him the three simple lessons of 
(1) the worship of the name of God, (2) of charity to all men, 
and lastly of ablution. Notwithstanding his gi’eat mission and 
the favours which were supposed to have been confeired on him, 
Nanuk returned to his home, a disappointed man, and died — 1539 
— feeh'ng that human nature could never aspire to a realization of 
the knowledge of God, which he sought in vain to obtain. 

Nanuk’s successors compiled from the widtings and traditional 
sayings of the Gm'u’s the Khalsa Bible, called the “Grunth;” 
under the authority of which they gamed tempoi’al as well as 
spiritual power, and even aspired to the throne. 

The Guru who forms the connecting link between the past 
history of the Punjab and the invasion by the Seiks of our 
Indian Possessions was named Hur Govind — 1675 — under 
whom the religion of the Seiks for the first time was employed 
as an adjimot to Militaiy power. At the head of his tioops Hur 
Govind defeated those of the Emperor of Hindustan ; thus gain- 
ing prestige and power otherwise unattainable. He placed his 
militaiy organization strictly on a religious basis; and, taking 
advantage of his priestly office, taught his followeis that bravery 
in battle was an incomparable viitue, whereas cowardice carried 
with it condemnation and spiritual death. Hm- Govind, 6Tir1iTior 
in time that superstition gained ground amongst liis people, sim- 
plified the dogmas of his faith, forbidding all effigies whatever of 
the Deity, and all caste differences; “for,” said he, “God is one,” 
“ and in his presence all men are equal.” 

Such was the religious organization which was engrafted into 
the Seik Military system, with the object of creating an Army 
capable of reducing to subjection any force against which it might 
be pitted, and during his reign of nearly 30 years Hm* Govind 
succeeded in spreading his tenets amongst the whole Seik nation, 
who gladly accepted the fp,ith, by embracing which its votaries 
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became “Khalsas,” or “the pure ones;” and thus he inaugurated 1845 , 
a powerful Military system, and imbued its soldiers with a religious 
enthusiasm inspiring them with the belief that they were the 
chosen people of Grod, and that they must invariably be invincible 
in war. 

Although during the following centiuy the Grovernment of the 
Pimjaub was subdivided into independent districts the Military 
tiwining and enthusiasm of the Khalsas progi'essed, and in the 
year 1730 a Prince was born to them, named Runjit Sing, called 
the Lion of the Ibiiijab, who by his tact and skill traiiq^uillized 
conflicting interests and amalgamated the feudal clans, so that 
when he was seated on the Khalsa throne he ruled over a 
kingdom moie powerful than the Marathas, and more influential 
than that of the Emperor of Delhie. 

It Avill be in the memory of onx readers how, in 1804, Lord 
Lake, at the head of hie flying Colmim — with which was the 
Bengal European Regiment — pursued his enemy Jeswant Roa 
HolkiU’ to the veiy gates of Lahore, when the Maharaja Runjit 
Sing mediated between the British and the Marathas, and, re- 
fusing to give Holkar an asylum, forced him to put his seal on the 
compact acknowledging the supremacy of the British over the 
whole of the Maratha empire. 

The Maharaja Runjit Sing, holding tlie memory and actions of 
his predecessor Hur Govind in supreme veneration, determined 
to perfect the great work n hich he h.id inaugurated. The Seiks 
had by this time become essentially a Military nation, their 
religion and education prepared them for the arts of war; they 
were men of magnificent iihysique, obedient, endm’ing, brave, and 
unfettered by caste prejudices; but they, in common with aU 
the Eastern nations, failed in the great requisite of capable Com- 
manders. To supply this dehciency Runjit Sing sought and 
obtained the services of Generals Allard, Avitabile, Court, and 
Ventura; all men of established ability, who had gained their 
reputation under the gieat Kapoleon. These Generals, on the 
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1845 downfall of the Empire — being unemployed — accepted Runjit 
Sing’s offer of service, and were appointed to high Military 
commands in the Khalsa Army ; and by them the French system 
of drill was introduced, the Seik Regiments completely re- 
modelled, and exercised in Military movements on the European 
system. 

It has been stated in the last chapter that the Marajah Runjit 
Sing died — 27th June, 1839 — during the time that the British 
were employed in the Afghan Wai. Runjit’s death wjis followed 
by rapid changes in the Government of the Punjab; within 
a very few years several successors to the throne having been 
murdered, the Fort and City of Lahore besieged and captured 
■with all the horrors of rapine, pillage, and murder, terminating in 
the boy Didip Sing — the son of Runjit Sing by his favourite 
wife, the Rani Jinda Kaur — ^being proclaimed by the Khalsa 
Marajah of the Punjab. 

Scenes of mimder, intrigue, and bloodshed were still rife ; the 
boy Dulip Sing was closely guarded, and the Rani appointed 
Regent ; with her brother, Jowahir Sing, and her paramour, Lai 
Sing, forming a trimnvii'ate of which Jowahir Sing ■was Prime 
Minister; but a rebellion soon following, Jowahir Sing was 
arraigned before an Army Council and ordered to be shot, the 
sentence being carried into effect in the compulsory presence of 
the Regent and the young Maharaja. 

There was no longer any doubt that the Khalsas intended to 
assert their power lo control their Sovereign and their Govern- 
ment ; and it was now fuUy realized that the Gurus had created a 
Military despotism which paralysed and eclipsed all the functions 
of their Government. 

Lai Sing, who was in constant communication with the Rani- 
Regent, admitted into their confidence Tej Sing, the Chief of the 
Khalsa Army, which was the actual ruler of the country. 

But matters were rapidly approaching to a crisis ; the treasury 
was exhausted and the Army clamorous for their arrears of pay 
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to supply which the thought of conquest arose before the minds 1845. 
of the soldiers. Why should they not demonstrate their power 
and replenish their treasure-chest by the invasion of British 
India, capturing the rich cities of Delhie and Calcutta, and 
bringing all Hindustan under their sway? 

In vain the Bani and many of the influential Sirdars pointed 
out to the Khalsa troops the perilous nature of their undertaking. 

But the Seik Army sought excitement, pillage, and conquest. The 
edict was sent forth ; tvar was proclaimed against the East India 
Company ; and the Khalsa Army, 70,000 strong, with upwards of 
100 guns, marched to invade India. 

The knowledge that this violent proceeding must ultimately 
end in defeat and disaster*, induced the French Generals in the 
Seik Service to obtain leave of absence to Europe before the 
invasion of India had been finally determined on. These OfBcers 
had, by their influence, and in the general confusion, amassed 
large foi*trme8, which they had from time to time transmitted to 
France through British agencies; and now, crossing the frontier 
into the Company’s territories, their retreat was secured. 

There remained still with the Seiks several European Ofllcers 
of inferior rank ; but when the Army was deprived of the services 
of such men as Avitabile and Ventura, Insubordination quickly 
appeared in its ranks, and it soon retrograded into the state from 
which it had been raised by Bunjit Sing, at such great expense 
and with so much judgment. 

Tej Sing and Lai Sing were now on the horns of a dilemma. 

They had both secretly encouraged the Seik Army to make 
war on the British, as this course appeared to them the easiest 
way of ridding the country of what had become a source of so 
much danger ; but now the whole Army called on these Sirdars to 
join the troops and lead them to victory. Lai Sing was no 
soldier ; he loved the society of the Bani far more than joining in 
what he felt must ultimately prove a hopeless struggle, Tej Sing, 
on the contrary, every inch a soldier, readily consented to lead the 

2 B 
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1845 Khalsa troops ; they looking to him with confidence and reliance 
to subdue the British in open fight. 

One other personage here claims s^iecial notice. Golab Sing, 
the Eaja of Jamu, had been solicited to accept the Prime 
Ministership of the Punjaub Government, but he prefen’ed the 
comparative peace of his own country. He however possessed 
considerable power at the Lahore Court, and he now demanded 
of them their reasons for ignoring the treaties of friendship which 
had existed between their Government and the East India 
Company ; and asked wliat cause of offence the latter had given. 

No reply was made to his demand ; and Golab Sing, for his own 
safety, dissembled by promising to raise an Army of 40,000 men, 
and declaring his readiness to assist the Khalsa ; but at the same 
time he made specious excuses for delay, determining to cautiously 
await the com'se of events before committing himself to action. 

Lord EUenborough, before his recall — 1844 — ^liad foreseen the 
gathering storm in the direction of our north-west frontier, and 
intended to form a vast entrenched camp ; for which purpose he 
had already massed troops at IJmballa, and increased the British 
force at Ferozpore ; but on his sudden recall this policy ivas aban- 
doned. Sir Henry Hardinge, his successor, did not anticipate that 
the Seiks would prove dangerous neighbom’s; he accordingly 
substituted a policy of peace, and no step was taken or contem- 
plated which could give umbrage to the Seiks. 

On December 11th, the Khalsa Army crossed the Sutlej, and 
December 11th, invaded the British territory; the suddenness of their 
1845. movements causing something approaching to conster- 
nation; the more so as, under the Goveinor-General’s orders, 
preparations for defence had been abandoned, and we were in no 
way ready to repel an invasion, although Sir Hugh Gough, the 
Commander-in-Ohief, had warned his troops to be on the look-out 
for a sudden move; but his actions had been so hampered by 
Government orders that he could not make any active pre- 
parations until the Seik thunderbolt had been laimched. 
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The Seik Army crossed the river Sutlej, and having made 1845. 
two marches, strongly entrenched itself around the village of 
Feiozshah before reliable information reached the Government 
•of the unjirovoked invasion. Fortunately the Governor-General 
was at tins time in the North-Western Provinces. The crisis 
demanded the full energy and power of all departments. The 
Commander-in-Chief could issue orders to mass his troops, but 
this was not all — the troops must be fed, and enormous quantities 
of caniage must be instantly forthcoming. 

As soon as it became known that the Khalsa Army liad crossed 
the Sutlej and taken up its position, as above described, within 
British tenitory, the Govemor-Genei’al no longer placed any 
I'estrictions on the actions of the Oommander-in-Chief ; but 
published a manifesto, declaring that the responsibility of the war 
rested Avith the Seiks alone; that their unprovoked aggression 
should be severely punished; and British authority preserved 
•over all the countries which had been living under its protection : 
and, further, that as the iSeiks had, by their unprovoked aggression, 
Froken the treaties which had existed between the two nations since 
1809, the Seik possessions on the left bank of the Sutlej should 
be confiscated and annexed to those of the East India Company. 

As Lieutenant-Colonel Orchard, C.B., was now on leave of 
absence, the command of the 1st European Light Infantry 
devolved on Major David BirrelL 
At 9 p.m. on the 10th December, 1845, whilst the Oflicers of 
the Eegiment were at mess, an orderly from Army headquarters 
galloped in hot liaste up to the door of the mess-house, and 
delivered a dispatch to the Commanding Officer, directing the 
let European Light Infantry immediately to prepare for active 
service, marching as soon as arrangements could be completed. 

December 11th, ^ moment was to be lost. The Officers proceeded 

1845. foithwith to the banucks, aroused their men, and 
ordered them to prepare for their march at once ; and at 10 o’clock 
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ly45 the next morning the Eegiment was in full max’ch to Kalka, a 
distance of 19 miles across the hills. 

Lieutenant Williamson of the Eegiment was left in chai’ge of 
the station and depdt, and Ensign Hamilton, who was on the sick, 
list, was also left at Subathoo with the Eegimental hospital, which 
contained about 60 men. The soldiers of the Eegiment were full' 
of excitement and in the highest spirits at the prospect of the 
coming campaign. 

On our arrival at Kussowlie — a Military Station about ten miles 
from Subathoo, where was quartered H.M. 29th — we leamt 
that that Regiment had also marched on the same morning, and 
it was understood that the two Regiments were to serve in the 
same Division in the coming campaign. 

We found the commissariat anrangementa perfect; for on om‘ 
arrival at the foot of the hills our camp was already pitched, 
food abundant, and every reasonable comfort prepared for the 
men. 

On the 12th December H.M. 29th Eegiment, which had been 
ordered to halt for our arrival at Munn)miaijera, was joined by 
the Ist European Light Infantry ; and the two Regiments then 
advanced together towards Mudki in charge of some heavy 
Artillery for the Army. Our Regiments made double marches 
daily ; leaving ground at about 2 a.m., halting for breakfast at 
about 7 a.m., and after a rest of about a couple of hours marching 
to the new ground, which was usually reached about 2 p.m. ; thus 
covering from 25 to 40 miles daily. 

On approaching Wudni, a fortified town of some importance, 
much excitement was caused by the receipt of an order from the 
Oommander-in-Chief to the effect tliat, as the inhabitants of that 
place had refused provisions to the British force on its forward 
march a few days previous, H.M. 29th and the 1st European 
Light Infantry were to reduce the Fort to submission. But when 
we arrived near Wudni a coimtermanding dispatch arrived,, 
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informing us that as the rival Armies faced each other, and an 1845. 
immediate action was anticipated, we were to push on to the 
front with all practicable speed. ‘ 

Disappointed as were the soldiers at not being allowed to try 
December lltb— 18th, their strength on the Fort of Wudni, they still 
gave many hearty cheers as they passed under its 
wads, their excitement being vastly increased when, as they 
advanced, they heard the distant heavy Artillery. This sound 
was, indeed, a proclamation that the war had now commenced ; 
and fears were entertained that we might arrive too late to take 
our share in the battle, which in all piobability was at tliat very 
time raging in front. 

Louder and nearer the constant roar of Artillery became as 
the Regiments with eagerness pushed on ; but all became still and 
calm towards the middle of the day, and we naturally concluded 
from the lull that a great battle had been won or lost. 

In the afternoon wo received the welcome intelligence that 
December 18th, tlic victory of Mudti had been gained by our troops ; 

1843 and later on we w'cre assured that our exertions to 
reach headquarters w'eic, notwithstanding the excitement of the 
battle, fully recognised both by the Grovemor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief ; elephants being sent twenty-seven miles 
on the road to bring in the footsore men ; and a string of camels 
laden with fresh water for the relief of the thirsty troops on 
their arid march. 

Towards dusk tlie day after the battle of Mudld had been 
December 19th, fought, we neared the British camp, the Governor- 
1845. General sending out his band to welcome us and play 
us into camp; but it was late at night before we reached our 
ground. The baggage and tents of the Regiment were far 
behind, and the Quartermaster-General had not yet marked out 
the position where the newly-arrived Regiments were to pitch 
their tents. The men were much fatigued with their forced 
marches, but were all excitement to leam the details of the 
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■1845. battle fought on the previous day ; and they were therefore allowed 
to visit their friends who had been engaged in the action, 
and from whom they learnt the details of the “Battle of 
Mudhi.” 

The Commander of the Khalsa Army, entrenched ai’ound the 
village of Ferozshah, about ten miles distant from our camp, 
rightly calculating that the British soldiers would be exhausted 
by their severe mai-clies, concluded also that they would be easily 
overwhelmed by a small determined body of chosen Seik troops, 
and had therefore detached only one Division of his Army, con- 
sisting of 10,000 Cavalry, 2000 Infantry, and 22 guns, to attack 
December 19th, British force ; and the report that the enemy was 
184:5 close upon him reached Gough on the 18th of December. 
Sir Heniy Haidinge, the Governor-General, had in the meantime 
placed his services at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and had been appointed second in Command of the Army of 
the Sutlej. Our soldiers were prepaidng their dinners when the 
alarm of the advancing enemy was given, and the bugles and 
trumpets at once sounded the “Assembly,” the troops hastening to 
the front as the enemy’s videttes appeared in sight. Our 
Eegiments quicUy deployed into line ; our field Ai-tillery taking 
post in the centre, and the Cavahy on either flank. The main 
body of our Army was formed hastily in rear of the above 
advance, and again in rear of them was a small reserve. The 
enemy s Artillery commenced the action with a heavy fire, and 
their numerous Cavalry at once visibly out-flanked our line. 
Gough did not hesitate — he never did — but he gave the order to 
our Dragoons to 82 ieedily advance ; and, diverting the attention of 
the enemy by their brilliant charge, he brought the main body 
of his Inlantry into line, and threw them at the Seiks. After 
some severe fighting, the Khalsa Army retired in order, foiled 
in their expectation to take the British at disadvantage and 
disperse them with their Cavahy; and their jilan of action 
having thus failed they retired regularly, disputing every inch 
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of ground ; and, resisting doggedly, they reached their camp at 1845 
Ferozshah under cover of the darkness. 

The British troops hatl gamed a victory ; but they discovered 
that they had no mean enemy to contend with. The Enghsh 
Infantry was numeiacally superior to that of tlie enemy in this 
battle ; but the 3rd Dragoons and our Native Cavalry had been 
pitted against the Khalsa Horsemen, outnumbering us as twenty 
to one ; notwithstanding which odds, the British Dragoons had 
ridden through and through the enemy, the superior weight of 
our men and horses carrying everything before them ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the Khalsa Artillery and Infantry had fought 
bravely and well. We had still to tr}’' our strength against the 
whole Seik Army, having only as yet had a brush with one of 
their Divisions. On the night of battle it was found that 
we had indeed captured 17 out of the enemy’s 22 guns, but the 
field of Mudki was covered Avith the dead and wounded, amongst 
them being 872 of om’ soldiers; so that the i-esults of the battle 
•could not be considered altogether satisfactory. Some of our best 
'Officers had fallen ; killed or wounded. Amongst the former was 
General Sir Robert Sale, whose name is so honourably connected 
with the Afghan War; and amongst the latter Lieutenant 
Herbert Edwardes, of the Bengal European Regiment, Avho was 
serving on the Commander-in-Cliief’s Staff. 

This was the iicavs that awaited the Ist European Light Infan- 
try as we reached our ground on the night of the IDth December* 

The j)osition for our camp was noAv marked out; and the 
baggage having su’rived the tents were soon pitched, and the 
men, worn out by long marches and excitement, hurried to their 
beds, but not to sleep, for Ave Avere soon reminded that Ave were in 
the presence of an enemy — ^a patrol coming round Avith orders 
that we were to remain under arms all night. 

The next day, 20th December, was one of comparative rest, but 
in the morning Ave changed ora* ground, taking post with the 29th 
Eoot, in the Second Division of the Army. 
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1845. In the evening, at dinner, private written orders were placed in 
December 20th hands of Captains commanding Companies, instruct- 
1845. i]jg them to proceed silently with their Officers to the 
tents of theii men at 1 a.m. the next day, as the whole Regiment 
was to be on parade an hour after the time named. An attack 
was to be made on the enemy’s position. As soon as the servants 
had left the mess-tent, the Officers tidked fieely amongst them- 
selves of the engagement which was to be fought on the 
following morning; one of them only, Captain Thomas Box — 
“Jeiry” Box, as he was familiarly called — showing a total 
absence of any excitement or emotion. Box had proved himself 
in many a fight a fearless soldier, and was beloved by his men; but 
on this night he was in low spirits, and being questioned as to the 
cause he simply said, “ I feel I sliall get a shot right slap in the 
face.” This remark caused some merriment; for all knew Captain 
Box to be constitutionally brave, and none of us believed in 
presentiment. 

We separated for the night, and after a few hours’ sleep, the 
Officers — ^who were forbidden to give any order to their servants 
to wake them — ^^vere seen moving noiselessly amongst their men,, 
and enjoining silence as they accoutred and prepared for parade. 
Each man was instructed to fill his can with water, and a piece of 
bread and ready-cooked meat were served out to be caiTied in the 
haversacks ; and sixty rounds of ball ammunition were issued to 
every man. 

At 2 a.m. on the 2l8t December the Regiment was on parade, 
and before 3 o’clock the whole Army was in position. 

The march commenced over the field of Mudki, which was still 
strewn with the dead; many of ours having been frightfully 
mutilated since the battle. 

The sun, although it was the cold season, was in the middle of 
the day intensely hot. It being the object of the Commander-in- 
Chief that a junction of his Army with the F erozpore Division,, 
under Sir John Littler, should if possible be effected, the two> 
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forces met at 2 p.m., about five miles to the south-west of the 1846- 
enemj'’s position at Ferozshah, after much marching and counter- 
mai’ching through the thick jhow jungle and over rough ground, 
very fatiguing to the soldiers. The troops now took up their 
respective positions; but for some unaccountable reason the 
principal attack was ordered to be made on the west face of 
tlie Seik entrenchments fionting towaids Fcroziiorc; although it 
December Slat, ought to have been known that this was the strongest 
1845. pai-t of their defences. The entrenchments were in the 
form of a parallelogram, including within its enceinte the village of 
Ferozshah; and being about a mile iu length and half-a-mile in 
widtli, the east side facing the open country. 

The force of the enemy within the entrenchments has never 
been accurately ascertained; it having been given by different 
authorities at numbers varying from 30,000 to 70,000 men. 

Our foveo in the field consisted of Infantry: seven British 
Begiments (H.M. dth, 29th, Slst, 50th, 62nd, 80th, and the let 
Bengal European Light Infantry); Cavalry: H.M. 3rd Light 
Dragoons, four Regiments of Native and two of Irregular 
Cavalry; Artillery: seven Troops of Horse and four Companies 
of Foot, with 42 6-poundeis, 24 9-pounders, and 2 siege-guns; in 
all 68 guns and about 17,000 men. 

Maj or-General Sir Harry Smith commanded the Ist Infantry, 
or “Eeseive Division;” Major-General W. E. Gilbert the 
second; Brigadier Wallace the third; and Major-General Sir 
John Littler the fourth or “Ferozpore Division.” The 1st 
Bengal European Light Infantry, H.M. 29th and 80th Begiments 
being in the second or General Gilbert’s Division. At 3 p.m. 
the troops were in position for attack : General Littler’s Division 
on the extreme left. Brigadier Wallace’s in the centre, and 
General Gilbert’s on the right. Sir Haixy Smith’s Division and 
the Cavalry in reserve forming a second line. 

Sir Hugh Gough assumed the command of the Left and Sir 
Henry Hardinge of the Right Wing of the Army. 
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1846 The left of the British line, being ordered to lead the attack, 
first advanced, whilst the centre and right awaited their turn. 
At this time videttes of the enemy’s Cavahy coming sometimes 
within fifty yards of om‘ hne, the llifie Company of the 1st 
Bengal Em’opean Regiment was sent to the front to skirmish and 
drive them back, which they did in good style. 

Our Field Artillery now opened fire fiom some batteries on the 
right, and some on the left, of Greneral Gilbert’s Division ; the 
enemy at once replying from all their batteiies on the west and 
south faces of their entrenchment. 

The sound of a sharp musketry-fire to our left soon told us that 
December 21st, Bittler’s Division weie nearing the enemy; when our 
1845 Division (Gilbert’s) formed up to advance. At this time 
an Officer an-ived from the direction of Littler’s Division reporting 
that the left attack liad failed, and that our troops were retiring. 
The enemy were naturally triumphant, and their sliouts could be 
heard above tlie roar of the Artilleiy ; when the older was given 
for Gilbei-t’s Division to advance rapidly. Major Bin-ell warned 
our men to reserve their fire xmtil they sighted the enemy ; a wise 
precaution. Bin-ell, who commanded the let European Light 
Infantry, rode in the centre; Captain Box, the second in com- 
mand, on the right ; and Captain Douglas Seaton on the left ; 
Ensigns F. O. S-alusbuiy -and P. Moxon carrying the Colours. 

As our line approached the enemy’s entrenchments, the fire 
from their batteries increased in violence, the round-shot and 
grape tearing tlu-ough our ranks and leaving considerable gaps ; 
and such was the violence of the fire that branches from the 
trees fell upon us as we advanced, the splintered triuiks being 
scattered around us. Here the fated Captain Thomas Box 
received the shot he had foretold, which struck him “right 
slap in the face ; ” a bullet passed through his head, and he fell 
from his horse a lifeless corpse. During this advance Captain 
Kendall, commanding No. 6, and Captain Clai-k, commanding 
No. 1 Company, both fell mortally wounded; and Ensign Salus- 
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bury, his right arm deeply lafierated by a grape-shot, denuding 1845. 
the bone throughout its length, fell under the Queen’s Colour, 
which was immediately taken by Ensign P. E. Innes, just as the 
orders wcie given to bring down our bayonets and charge home. 

We were in a few minutes right under the enemy’s batteries ; 
but the air was so filled with fire and smoke that it seemed to bo 
as dai'k as night. 

The Seiks had throw along the edge of their dry ditch 
stumps and blanches of trees, over which our men fell in multi- 
tudinous conlusion, and as they straggled to regain their footing 
at the bottom of the ditch their language was anything but 
choice. 

The slophig bank below the plateau upon which the Seik 
batteries were mounted was about ten feet high, measuring from 
the bottom of the ditch. Surmounting this in a few seconds our 
men were amongst the guns, and a desperate hand-to-hand fight 
ensued for their possession, in which the Seik ArtilleiTmen were 
bayoneted to a man; revealing immediately behind the plateau, 
and about six feet below, the Khalsa Infantry drawn up in line, 
and behind them their tents formed into camp-streets. 

During the fight for the mastery of the guns the Seik Infantry 
had reserved their fire, the British soldiers and the Khalsa 
Artillerymen being so completely intermingled that the Seik 
Infantry fire would have been as fatal to their friends as to their 
foes; but now that their gunners were laid low the British 
Infantry stood under a galling fire for a few seconds, while they 
formed in line on the brink of the eminence, and prepared to 
dash dow on the Seik Infantry below. Most of the front rank 
of the enemy now dropped on one knee as if preparing to receive 
December 21st, Cavalry ; and no charge of Cavalry could have been 
1845. more effective than that of oiu: Eegiment, as with a 
cheer they rushed dow the incline upon the Khalsa Infantry 
below ; who first fired a volley, then, either throwing dow their 
muskets or using them as shields, drew their tulwars and rushed 
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1846. forward to engage in a liand-to-hancl fight with onr men. The 
battle now raged with fiuy along the "whole line ; compact bands 
of the enemy again and again dashing at om* Colours, and more 
than once grasping the staves ; hut the Colour-Sergeants, closing 
up aroimd thcm,foimed an impenetiable wall, through which even 
the valour and number of the Seiks could not break. Soon the 
space below the plateau contained a mingled heap of dead and 
wounded men ; but the Khalsa Infantiy had given way, and seek- 
ing cover amongst tlieir tents, kept up a severe dropping fire 
upon our troops iii front. But hard work still remained, most of 
the batteries along the face of the western entrenchments being 
still held by the Seiks ; so wheeling round on its left, the Bengal 
Em'opean Eegiment joined H.M. 9th Foot, already inside the 
entrenchments, attacked the Seik batteries in flank, and rushing 
transversely along the defences forced the enemy back in broken 
masses, whilst their guns on the ramparts were captured and 
spiked.* 

Orders were now issued for our Eegiment to charge along the 
centre camp-street of the Seiks, and secure the village of Feroz- 
shah. The soldiers, encouraged by their success, gallantly caaTied 
out these orders ; but they had not proceeded more than two 
hundred yards when there was heard beneath their feet a fiightfnl 
roar ; the ground heaved and the men in the vicinity were blown 
away amongst the tents, the air being filled with fire, and a dense 
smoke arising, Avhich, as it cleared away, exposed to view a 
horrible and appalling scene, numbers of our men having fallen 
frightfully burnt and mutilated, and in some instances their 
pouches ignited, causing tenible wounds, agony, and loss of life. 

The Eegunent was now scattered in every direction, about 150 
men only joining the Colours after the explosion, which was 
followed by that of smaller mines, adding to the confusion, but 
comparatively harmless. Our line was at length re-formed, and 

• Before the troops left Mudki, eveiy fifth man of the Bengal European 
Light Infantiy had been supplied with a bundle of spikes and a small hammer 
— a very necessary precaution. 
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advanced towards the village, but we returned to the central 1845. 
street on finding that it was already in the possession of our 
troojjs. General Sir Harry Smith, having brought up his Eeserve 
Division, had carried some of the batteries on the south face of 
Deoemter 21st, th® entrenchments and penetrated into the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp. After the great explosion 
numbers of the men of our Regiment, detached and scattered by 
the convulsion and disorder, were collected by Captain D. Seaton; 
forming a 2 Jarty which fell in with Sir Hariy Smith’s Division just 
after it had entered the camp, and accompanied it into the village. 

Our men now parched with thirst sought water from a well 
near at hand, but under a galling fii'e from the enemy concealed 
amongst the tents. Across a camp-street facing this well a bar- 
ricade had been formed of half-bmuit tents and dehns, and behind 
this barricade a group of Seiks brought their fire to bear direct 
upon the well, where several of our men had fallen ; others, never- 
theless, pressing forward and seizing the tin pots from their 
woimded comrades, preferring the immediate juospect of death to 
the fearful torture of thirst. 

Lieutenant Gi'cville was now the senior Officer present 
with the Coloui’s, and therefore assumed command; forming 
his men into two Divisions, and placing the Colours in the 
centre, he gallantly led the charge against the barricade. 
During our advance the enemy’s fii’e had almost ceased, but 
as we approached the banicade a volley was suddenly poured 
December 21st, which forced our whole party back upon the 

1846 ^ell. There was but a moment’s pause ; the men were 
re-forming for a second chaige, when it was realised that the 
Regimental Colour had disappeared. Without waiting for orders 
Ensign P. R. Innes returned alone to the barricade, in front of 
which lay Ensign Pliilip Moxon’s body, quite dead; he Laving 
fallen upon the Colour, which was saturated with his blood.* The 

* On the Colour, which now hangs on the walls of AVmohester Cathedral, 
the blood-stains of this gallant young Officer may still be seen. 
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1845 Colovir was hastily recovered and brought back In safety; the 
soldiers of the Regiment hailing its restoration with shouts of 
joy. “ The recoveiy of the Colour by Ensign Innes was most 
“ important, as otherwise it must have fallen Into the hands of ” 
“ the Seiks.”* 

Greville now, having foi-med his men, gallantly led them to a 
second charge, clearing the sti’cet, and this time capturing the 
barricade. Amidst the excitement whieh had prevailed during 
these operations, it had not been perceived that It had suddenly- 
become almost dark; but om* men still charged on, clearing the 
burning tents of every lurking enemy; but the darkness increasing- 
December 21st, “ Assembly ” was sounded, and our men collected 

1845 together, when it was discovered, to our dismay, tliat 
the Queen’s Colour — which after Moxon’s death had been handed 
to Colour-Sergeant Higgens — ^was nowhere to be seen. 

Just then an aide-de-camp came up with ordcis from the 
General foi all the scattered detachments in the enemy’s camp' 
to collect on the plain outside. Every bugler, both in and outside 
the entrenchments, soimded his Regimental call, making the 
previous confusion worse confoimded. 

Lieutenant Greville, stiU commanding, now ordered his men to 
reeross the entrenchments whieh had been captured a few hours 
previous with so much sacrifice of life; and in the daikness the 
party groped their way towards the direction in which they 
thought they could distinguish their Regimental call frequently 
repeated ; and, after a full hour’s search, the main portion of 
December 21st, the 1st European Light Infantry was found rapidly 
1845. collecting its scattered men, and forming up for further 
action. It was now discovered, to the satisfaction of all, that the 
Queen’s Colour which had been entrusted to Colour-Sergeant 
Higgens was at the Quarter Guard; he, having heard liis 
Regimental call, had, accompanied by some stragglers, reached 
the Regiment and deposited liis charge in safety. 

* Extract from a letter from the Officer Commanding 
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The Seik entienclimcnts on the cast side were still held by the 1845. 
Khalsa Army; who, as soon as they discovered that the British 
had evacuated the conquered position, reoccupied their entire 
camp, with the exception of the village, which was still partially 
held by our troops. The night was bitterly cold, a keen wind 
blowing over the plain, and the field being strewn with the 
wounded, who lay npon the damp sand. Piteous were their cries 
for water, waimth, and help. But theie was no water, no warmth ; 
and what help could their comrades afford who needed so much 
themselves Some covering had, however, been secured in the 
enemy’s camp, and this was gladly made over for the wounded men. 

Gilbert’s Division, which was at this time somewhat separated 
from the rest of the Army, bivouacked to the south of the enemy’s 
December 22nd camp. Between two and three o’clock on the morning 
1845 of the 22nd, it was found that Sir Harry Smith’s 
Reserve Division, who had been forced from the entrenchments, 
had retreated to a village — ^Misree Khan Walla — some two miles 
to the south-east of Ferozshah. 

Both Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Heniy Hardinge, who were now 
with Gilbert’s Division, were indefatigable in their attentions to 
the wants of the wounded soldiers, going about with a cheering 
word for all. But they were not so confident as they appeared to 
be, for they must have felt that the prospect just then was 
gloomy indeed. The enemy, under cover of the darkness, had 
recaptured his entire position; and. Sir Harry Smith’s Reserve, 
having been forced from the village of Ferozshah, the Seiks were 
in undisputed possession of their first gi’ound, after a large and 
ahnost fruitless loss of life on our side. 

In the early morning, the Seiks brought one of their heaviest 
guns to bear on Gilbert’s Division ; the enemy serving this gun 
with such deadly effect that the soldiers were ordered to lie down, 
the shot and grape sw'eeping over them, but stiU doing fearful 
damage to the cattle and horses, and passing into the Divisions of 
oiu’ Army on the plain beyond. 

2 C 
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1846. Sir Henry Hardinge, who commanded our Wing of the British 
force, called upon the Bengal European Light Infantry and H.M. 
80th Foot, at this time close at hand, to “ go and stop that gun." 

These Regiments were anxious to be on the move, having been 
painfully cramped by the cold sand ; and now, eagerly springing to 
their feet, were lapidly formed in line, and advanced at the 
double, H.M. 80th Foot leading, and the 1st Bengal Light 
December 21st, Infantry in support. The big gun, said to be an 80- 
1845. pounder, was protected by a strong force of Khalsa 
Infantry, who, finding themselves attacked by a force of unknown 
strength, threw foi-ward their supports, who at once opened a sharp 
musketry fire. 

It was exciting to watch the two lines of fire steadily approach 
each other in the dark ; whilst the monster gun in front poured 
forth double charges of grape and shot. As the British Infantry 
neared their enemy, there was a forwaid rush, a hand-to-hand 
straggle, and the big gun was spiked.* There was, of course, no 
attempt made to remove the gun, or those which had been 
captured at the same time in a battery close by ; but they were all 
spiked, and our troops returned to their former position. 

Soon afteiwards the day began to dawn, and there was now 
no doubt how seriously our strength had been reduced. At day- 
break, the European portion of the British force was assembled 
opposite to the southeni face of the enemy’s camp, and in the 
December 22nd, bright clear morning it was visible that, although the 
1846 guns on the enemy’s works had been captured, and 
many of them spiked, on the previous evening, the Khalsa 
Infantiy had again occupied the entrenchments, bidding defiance 
to our troops as they formed in line preparatory to making their 
final charge; the Commmider-in-Chief leading the right, and 
Hardinge the left Wing of our Army. The “Advance” w'as now 
sounded, and the charge was delivered with a gallantry never 

• “The gun was captured by as brave a charge as there is on record.’" — 
Cmmander-in-Chie/'t Dispatch 
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-sui-passed on any field ; the Scik entrenchments being again 1845, 
captured at the point of the bayonet, and the enemy driven 
completely through his camp into the jungles to the north. The 
east-face of the entrenchments, which had been obstinately held 
by the enemy on the previous day, mis now also captured, as 
well as the village, from which the Reserve Division had been 
forced to retire during the night. 

The British troops were now drawn up in line to the north of 
the captiu’ed camp ; and as the Commanders rode along the front 
of their victoiious Army, they were loudly cheered. 

Many of the Oflieers and soldiers had rejoined the ranks, 
tattered, tom, exhausted, and more or less bleeding, but in the 
best of spirits, and joining in many a joke at theii own 
dishevelled plight. 

Scarcely, however, had this cheering ceased, when our Cavalry 
■December 22nd, videttes, who had been sent in front to watch the 
1845. enemy’s retreat, hastily returned, reporting that they 
had been confronted and driven back by a Reserve Seik Army, 
coming from the direction of Ferozpore to the succour of the 
Kholsa troops. 

The statements of the videttes were soon verified ; for a dense 
cloud of dust, which showed the position of the approaching 
-enemy, rose from amongst the jungle towards the direction 
indicated by our scouts. Nearer and neaier it came; and we soon 
found ourselves in the presence of a new Army, who were taking 
up position in our front, cither with the intention of covering the 
retreat of Lai Sing’s defeated force, or, probably, to attempt to 
regiiin possession of the Seik camp. 

This second Army, which out-numbered the British force then 
confronting it in the field, was under the command of Tej Sing, 
who had been watching the Ferozpore Garrison with the in- 
tention of preventing it from forming a junction with the 
Commander-in-Ohief’s force marching from Mudki to Feroz- 
shah. Tej Sing had allowed Littler’s Division to escape him. 
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1845. pass along tlic road unopposed, and lie now hastened 
apparently to retrieve his eiTor, and bring assistance to Lai Sing’s- 
retreating Army. 

Rapidly the position of the British Army was changed ; but it 
soon became evident that our Artilleiy as well as our Infantry 
ammunition was nearly expended. The centre of our force, im 
which was Gilbert’s Division, now faced to the west, in front of 
our fresh enemy ; the right and left Divisions, being at the same 
time thrown back, faced noith aird south ; so that our Army was 
formed into a large hollow square, with the view of preventing 
the recapture of the Seik camp. The Khalsa Artillery now, 
unlimbering, opened a heavy fire on our square, our light field- 
guns being completely overmatched; and indeed, after we had fired 
a few rounds only, our ammunition was found to be completel 5 r 
exhausted. 

At this time a Staff-Officer rode up to the Regiment, reporting 
that our Artillery had no more ammunition. Lieutenant J. 
Lambert, moving forward, called out, “ We don’t want Artillery 
“ we’ll take those guns directly, if they will let us at them.” In- 
response there was a hear-ty cheer, but the Regiment was not 
peinritted to advance. 

The enemy’s fire was now dohig terrible execution amongst our 
December 22nd, ti'oops, and the men were consequently ordered to lie 
1845. down on their faces, in order to avoid the storm of 
round-shot; but the enemy had got our range, aird in some 
instances whole sections of our men were riven by the hostile 
Artillery. 

Los. 4 and 5 Companies of the 1st European Light Infantry 
sufiei cd at this time most severely, some shots killing several men 
in No. 8, whilst three men in No. 5 Company, lying next each 
other, were killed ; two of them by the concussion of an 18-pound 
shot which fell amongst them, scsitteiing to atoms the centre man. 
The position was well-nigh unbearable. The troops, inactive, were- 
simply waiting death, and an order was now issued for om- Army 
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to retire to the plain beyond ; whilst some of the Infantry, sup- 1&16 
ported by Cavalry and Horse Artilleiy — ^the latter having left 
their guns under charge of Infantry — attempted to keep the 
enemy in check. The Khalsa troops were of eoui'se fresh, whilst 
the British were sinking from sheer exhaustion ; having had no 
food except the scanty supply which they had brought with them 
in their haversacks fimi Mudki. The Klralsa Artillery was well 
provided with ammunition, the British guns were silent. No 
wonder, then, that the force which Gough had sent to keep Tej 
Sing’s Army in check was driven back with heavy loss. 

The European Infantry were now threatened on their right 
flank by hordes of Cavalry, who emerged from the jungles 
skirting the plain. 

Orders were again given by the Commiurder-in-Cliicf to change 
fttmt ; and the movements, performed in presence of the enemy’s 
Cavalry, were executed with creditable steadiness. 

We, by this last movement, faced to the north in echelon of 
Kegiraeirts, formed into squares fom’ deep, and prepared to r'eceive 
Cavalry, though without any ammunition in pouch. It was 
about 2 p.m., and the enemy’s Cavahy were not more than a 
hundred yards to our front, moving forward as if preparing to 
December 22nd, char'ge ; but, whilst they hesitated, a rush of horsemen 
1845. ^vas suddenly bear'd to our rear. The 3rd Dragoons, 
terribly reduced in numbers but not in courage, were corning to 
om* succour' at full gallop, supported by two Eegiments of Native 
Cavalry. Colonel White, commanding the Dragoons, was joined 
by Goner's! Gilber't as they dashed past us into the midst of the 
enemy, when a hand-to-hand fight errsued. But the Seik Cavalry 
did not recover the first shock of the charge ; they being stationary, 
whilst onr Dragoons came down upon them with their full force 
and weight. The enemy made a struggle to maintain his 
ground, but gradually gave way; when the strange spectacle 
presented itself of hundreds of dismounted men fighting single 
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1845 combats on tlic ground, whilst their riderless horses were 
manoeuvring in front of our squnies. 

No sooner had the enemy’s Cavahy been broken and forced 
December 22nd, hack into the jungle, than we letrnnt, to our surprise, that 
1H45 Tej Sing, with his whole force, was in full retreat ; leaving 

ns conqdcte masters of the field. 

Thus ended the two days’ Battle of Feiozshah ; in which we had 
captured and retained the enemy’s fortified camp, with 73 of thek 
guns. But our ^ Ictory had been dearly purchased. Indeed, one- 
fco^enth of the British Aiiny had fallen, 2415 being the aggregate 
of our killed and wounded ; amongst the former being 37 Officers 
and 694 men. The loss of the enemy will never be known ; but 
the entrenclunents, indeed the whole field of battle, was streun 
with their dead. 

The Bengal European Light Infantiy lost 51 killed and 164 
wounded, including the following 8 Officers : — 

Captain Thomas Box (killed). 

Ensign Philip Moxon (killed). 

Captain Charles Clark (mortally wounded). 

, Lieutenant Bernard Kendall (mortally wounded). 
Lieutenant R. W. H. Fanshawe (slightly uounded). 
Lieutenant Beatson — ^Intei’preter and Quartennaster — 
(severely wounded). 

Ensign Fiedcrick O. Salusbmy (severely wounded). 

Ensign C. R. Wiiford (slightly wounded). 

The suddenness of 811x181' Tej Sing’s unexpected retreat filled^ 
the British with conjecture and surprise; for they reflected that 
he could hardly have been ignorant that his enemies were well- 
nigh exhausted, their ammunition expended, and the captured 
camp within his gi’asp. Tej Sing’s hasty retirement from the 
field may have been the result of an honest desire to cover Lai 
Sing’s retreat ; or he may have wished to leave the British masters 
of the field in order that they might, later on, inflict a heavier blow 
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on the unruly Kluilisa. Be this as it may, the Seik Army ha^ 1840 
been driven from its strongly-entrenched position at F erozshah, and 
it had lost 92* of its gun^ ; but it had not been finally vanquished. 

The Khalsa Aimy was now in full retreat to a position on the river 
Sutlej ; from whieh aU additional strength, all the strategy and 
skill of the British Commanders, would be required to dis- 
lodge them. 

During the sifternoon of the 22nd of December, the men of our 
Kegiment uere employed in collecting om* wounded, who -were 
tcmpoiarily housed in the village of Ferozshah, where large 
quantities of bedding had been found. But up to this time these 
wounded had been sadly neglected ; and Dr. W. L. McGregor, the 
Surgeon of the 1st Bengal European Light Infantry, is loud in his . 
condemnation of the medical aiTangements. He says, “ Dming ” 

“ the night of the 21 st many a poor wounded Em’opean soldier ” 

“ found hio \my to the rear in search of medical aid ; but the ” 

“ arrangements for affording it were very incomplete excepting ” 

“ through tlio eflbits of the Eegimental Siugeons who did ” 

“ everything in their jjower with the means at their command. ” 

“ As for the field hospital it had no existence, so confidently " 

“ had the opinion been entertained that the Seiks would not " 

“ offer resistance, that it was deemed unnccessai'y to make any ” 

“ aniingemonts for a field hospital There were no medical ” 

“ stores or surgical instruments on the field, except those attached ” 

“ to Eegimeut hospitals and the hurry of the movements pre- ” 

“ vented an;i sufficient supply from being obtained without ” 

“ great dehu ” t 

From the tevciity of Ensign F. O. Stdusbiuy’s wound, before 
described, combined with exposure and exhaustion, the acute 
sufferings of that Officer may be easily conceived. But a graver 
danger awaited him, for his life was saved during the night of 
the 21st by one of the men of his Eegiment, wdio ran to his 

* Nineteen guua were captured at the Battle of Miidki, and 73 at Ferozahah 

t McGregoi’s “ Histoiy of the Seiks,” Vol II, p. 11.5 
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184& assistance just as one of tlie enemy, close at hand, was in the 
act of shooting him; and the soldier, drawing the Ensign’s pistol 
from his belt, shot the assailant dead before he could effect his 
murderous piu'pose. 

Lieutenant Beatson was found to have been shot in the 
abdomen, the ball having carried a portion of his woollen clothing 
deep into the wound ; and these Officers, with as many of our 
woimded soldiers as could be collected, were tended during the 
night by Surgeon McGregor and his assistants, who were con- 
spicuous by then: zeal and caa^eful attention. 

But there were two — Captain Box and Ensign Moxon — beyond 
the reach of our Surgeon’s skill The happy, genial Thomas Box — 
the life of the mess-table, the man who had no enemy, who never 
spoke an unkind word — was gone from us, causing to all 
unfeigned sorrow, even during those scenes of excitement and 
privation; and Ensign Philip Moxon, wliosc death we have 
described, caiTying the symbol of his Regiment’s honour, whicli 
he 80 well sustained, leaving the impress of his heart’s blood on 
his ti'ust as lasting testimony of his brave and dauntless spiiit. 
They both died the death which a soldier may justly prize. 
They both deserve to have their deeds emblazoned in gold on the 
Annals of them Regiment, that their successors may honour and 
revere the names of Captain Thomas Box and Ensign Philip 
Moxon. 

Night now supei'vened. The wants of the wounded were sup- 
December 22nd, phed ; ample provisions and covering brought from the 
captured camp ; fires were soon blazing round ; and cattle, 
rudely slaughtered and cooked, were eagerly devoured by the half- 
staiwed groups. At this time the camels, laden with our canteen 
stores, arrived ; and as we sat at night around the blazing fires, 
talking over the adventures of the previous days, it would hardly 
be supposed by a strange visitor that we had so lately been 
engaged in the bloody work of Avar. 
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MMEDIATELY after his defeat at Ferozehah, Lai 
Sing hastened to Lahore with the news of the 
disaster; and during his absence Tej Sing assumed 
the sole command of the Seik Axmj in the field. 
He at once applied to the Lahore Durbar for 
additional troops, having in view the promises of assistance which 
had been offered by Golab Sing, the Raja of Jarau. But, after 
tlie defeats -which had been sustained by the Khalsa Army, Golab 
Sing was more than ever doubtful of the advisability of espousing 
the Seik cause ; moreover, he shrewdly suspected that the Com- 
mandeis of the Seik Anny had been playing a double game, and 
he was unwilling to expose his- soldiers to the risk of being 
sacrificed in order to further the interests of the Lahore Durbar. 
Under these circumstances, Golab Sing determined to watch the 
course of events, and not at present commit himself to any 
<lecided course of action. 
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1846. Under Tej Sing’s orders, the Klialsa Army hastily recrossed 
the Sutlej, near the village of Sobraon, and encamped within 
the territories of the Punjab, on the right banli of the river below 
its junction with the Bias. 

The enemy’s plan of defence, suggested by their European 
Engineer Officers, was well designed, although in its execution 
the details were somewhat defective, from the works having been 
apportioned for execution amongst the different Commanders of 
Seik Eegimcnts ; this arrangement naturally resulting in a want 
of uniformity, and in some instances in weak construction. 

An admirably-designed pontoon-bridge was thrown across the 
riier; the end on the left or south bank being defended by 
caith works, which the enemy intended to strengthen and extend 
day by day, as time and opportunity might be afforded. 

The Seik Commander had constructed another bridge of boats 
about twenty miles fm'ther down the river, which was guarded by 
a strong foice of Oavahy. 

The British Commander-in-Chief, as we need hardly state, felt 
himself unable to immediately follow up the advantages which he- 
had gained at Mudki and Ferozshah; and, consequently, he deter- 
mined to await the arrival of the Meerut force ordered to the 
front under Sir John Giay, and of our heavy guns, escorted by 
the 9th and 16th Lancers, and H.M. 10th and 53rd Foot ; for, 
although this delay enabled the enemy to strengthen their 
December 28th, 1845— Janaai)' entrenchments on the Sutlej, it was 
12th, 1846. deemed prudent not to risk another 

general engagement until these reinforcements should luive- 
arrived. 

On the 28th of December the British Camp was advanced 
about ten miles nearer to the enemy’s position, Sobraon ; the left 
of our Army now resting on the village of AJtari, and circling 
round from that point in an easterly direction ; and on the 12th of 
January, 1846, a further forward movement of about eight miles 
was made. 
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The British Aniiy was now' gradually closing on its enemy; 1846:. 
but it must be borne in mind that the Seik bridge of boats 
constructed across the rher always afforded them a means of 
escape. 

Dining the time that Sir Hugh Gough was airaiting the andval 
of his reinforcements under Sir John Grey, he dispatched the 
1st Division of the Aimy, under Sir Hany Smith, with orders tO' 
reduce the Fort of Dhunumkote ; to cover the mareh of the 
Meeinit force; and afford relief to our Station of Lodiana; 
which was threatened by a Seik Army of considerable strength, 
advancing from Phillour, under the command of a well-known 
Seik General, Runjoim Sing. 

The alarm occasioned in the neighboming Hill, and other 
British Stations, when it became known tlmt Lodiana was 
threatened, amounted to a panic. The object of the enemy’s 
General was, not only to possess himself of Lodiana, but to 
January, 18th, swoop down by a rapid movement upon one of our 
1846 Native detachments, which was escorting some^ of our 
siege-guns along the high road to his south; and had Eunjour 
Sing succeeded in his pm'pose, nothing w'oidd have been easier 
than for him to detach small parties of his troops to plunder 
our Stations, which had been almost denuded of Military pro- 
tection — the sick in hospital, and a small guard of soldiers only, 
having been left to protect the wives and families of those 
employed in the field. At Subathoo — ^ivhere vras the dep3t 
of the 1st European Light Infantry — as well as at Simla,. 
Eussowlie, and Umbala, the greatest consternation prevailed.. 
Lieutenant Williamson, who it will be lemembered was left ini 
charge of the depot at Subathoo, with the women, children, and 
sick of our Regiment, having but scanty means of defence at hia 
disposal, sought and obtained the advice of General Tapp, 
residing in retu’ement near Subathoo, who had served with the- 
Bengal Emupean Regiment as far back as 1803 ; and under this 
experienced Officer’s advice, w'ise precautions were adopted 
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1846. for the safety of the vStation and troops. Fortunately, the 
success of Sir Hairy Smith’s Division at AJiival, where he 
gained a signal victory over Runjour Sing’s Army on the 28th of 
Januaiy, dissipated the fears of the unprotected Stations, and 
confidence was again restored. 

On the 18th Januaiy a further fonrard move was made by the 
British Anny in tlie direction of Sobmon, which was now 
completely invested, botli the right and the left of our Army 
resting near the banks of the Sutlej ; so that the enemy’s position, 
which was at the bend of the river, was, so to speak, within 
the grip of the Biitish Army. 

The news of Sir Harry Smith’s victory at Aliwal reached the 
Hcadquaiter camp on the same day on which it was fought 
(28tli January, 1846). No difliculty had been expeiienced in 
a educing the Fort of Dhurrunikotc; and although the enemy 
had captured Smith’s camp equipage and baggage at Budiwal, 
he, by the rapidity of his movements, had saved the Station 
cf Lodituia, and then completely defeated his enemy in open 
fight at Aliwal. The news of this victoiy was hailed by the 
Headquarter Ai'iny w'ith great joy, for it relieved the anxiety 
of those Ofiicers and soldiers whose families were left at their 
Regimental depots. A Royal salute was fii’ed on the eai’Iy 
morning of the 29th, announcing the victory of Aliwal ; but 
the Seiks, now entrenched only a short distance in front of 
our camp, either in defiance — or possibly because they wished 
to keep their troops in ignorance of our having gained a victory 
ovei’ Runjom.’ Sing — imitated our example, not only by firing a 
Royal salute, but by their bands tm’ning out in fiont of tlieir 
entrenchments, and playing ora’ “National Anthem.” 

Duiing the time that we had been awaiting the arrival of our 
January 29th— February 9tfa, heavy guns, the enemy had been daily 

strengthening his position, until it now 
formed an extensive semi-circle around the tete-dM-pont on the south 
bank of the river. Their entrenchments had been gradually 
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extended; now foiining a succession of eartliwoiks enveloped in 1846 !. 
outer batteries of enoiinous strength. Those on the left and 
centre faces of their position were the strongest and most 
massive ; but, though those on the light face were not constructed 
in so scientific a manner, they were strengthened by masked 
batteries on the right bank of the river. ® 

The Oommander-in-Chief gives the following de&ciiption of the- 
enemy’s position at Sobraon. He says, “The enemy’s works” 

“ liad been repeatedly reconnoitred during the time of my ”■ 

“ Headquarters at Nihalkee (Akhbeiwala) by myself, my depart- ” 

“ mental staff and my Engineers and Artilleiy Ofliceis. Our 
“ observations, coupled with the reports of spies, convinced us ” 

“ that there had devolved on us the arduous task of attacking in ” 

“ a position covcied with formidable entienchments no fewer tlum ” 

“ 30,000 men the best of the Khalsa troops with 70 pieces of ” 

“ cannon united by a good bridge to a rescive on the opposite ”■ 

“ bank on which the enemy had a considerable camp and some ”■ 
“Ai'tillery commanding and flanking the field works on our”’ 

“ side.” 

In the early days of February, the Division of the Army which 
had been detached, under Sir Harrj- Smith, to operate against the- 
Seik force under Rimjour Sing, had rejoined the headquiuter 
camp ; and the siege guns, with the Meerut force under Sir John 
Grey, liad airivcd ; so that, on the 9th of Febraaiy, Sir Hugh 
Gough was enabled to form his plan for the attack of the enemy’s 
position. 

As has abeady been stated, the right face of the enemy’s works 
was considered the most vulnei-able ; because, although it was flanked 
by a battery on the north bank of the river, there were but few 
guns on this face of the entrenchments; and consequently it was 
determined to make their right the first point of our attack. 

The Oommander-in-Ohief in liis despatch thus describes his 
disposition of the Biitish force : — 

“ On the margin of the Sutledge on our left two Brigades of ” 
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1846. “Major-General Dick’s Division iintlcr his peisonal command” 
“ stood ready to commence the assault against the enemy’s ” 
“ extreme right. The 7th Brigade, in which wsis the 10th Foot ” 

reinforced by the 53rd Foot and led by Brigadier Stacey was ” 
•“ to head the attack supported at 200 yards distance by the 6th ” 
■“ Biiiia^e undei Brigsvdier the IIou. T. Ashburnh.am which ” 
■“ was to move fonvard from the entienched village of Khodawala, ” 
■“ leaving if necessary a Regiment foi its defence. In the centre ” 
“ !Major-General Gilbert’s Division was deployed for support or ” 
“ attack, its right resting on the village of Little Sobraon.” 

This plan of operations having been aivanged, it was decided 
that the attack on the enemy’s entrenchments should take place on 
the following morning (10th February, 1846); and secret ordeis 
were accordingly issued to commanding Officers. During the 9th 
of February thi’ee Officers joined the 1st European Light InfiUitry, 
viz : — Lieutenant-Colonel Orchard, O.B., and Ensigns Hamilton 
and G. 0. Lambert. Colonel Oichard had cancelled his leave of 
absence to take command of the Regiment in the field, but, to the 
universal regi'et of our Officers iind men, an unforeseen difficulty 
firesented itself ; Colonel Orchard, being senior to some of the 
Brigadiers in command, and the arningemcnts for sill the Brigades 
for the next day’s attack having been completed. Orchard was 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier, and appointed to act as sccoird 
in command of the 7th Brigade. 

Ensign Hamilton, who had been left with the depot, had now 
so far recovered, that his earnest reqrrest to be allowed to join 
his Regiment in the field was granted, and he had hastened, 
at consider-able risk, to join headquarters. Ensign George C. 
Lambert, a young Officer who had just been gazetted to tire Regi- 
ment, had hastened up the country, eager to take his share in the 
-campaign ; his brother. Lieutenant J. Lambert, was one of the most 
gallant Officers in the Regiment, arrd the young Ensign irret with 
a hearty reception for his brother’s sake. 

Experience had taught most of us that we had no light work 
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U)efore us on the moiTOW. When wc separateil after our mess- 1846. 
dinner, before the battle of Ferozshah on the 20th of December, 
1845, many of the Officers were strangers to the realities of war; 

"but before we separated after mess, on the 9th of February, 1846, a 
-ceremony was perfomed, at the Commanding Officer’s request, 
•which savoured more of seiious reality than it would have done 
on the previous oecasion, when all, with the exception of Captain 
Thomas Box, were light-hearted and merry. Addressing the 
-Officers of the Eegiment, Colonel Birrel reminded them of the 
many absentees who had fallen since the commencement of the 
-campaign ; and he enjoined on all Officers present to shake hands, 
so that, should there have been ill-feeling on the part of any, it 
might end for ever. He reminded us tliat we had a perilous 
undertaking before us on the next day ; and that, to a certainty, we 
should not all meet again at the next mess-dinner. There was a 
solemnity in Colonel Bin-ell’s addi-ess, and the ceremony enjoined 
had the effect of cementing old friendships, and in some cases 
healing ill-feeling which might otherwise have existed for years, 
perhaps till death. All the Officers present solemnly shook hands 
February 9th, letired to their tents, but not to sleep ; for there were 
1846. letters to be written home, many of them the last. It 
was not till past midnight that all the lights in the camp were 
extinguished; and two houi-safterwai-ds we were forming on parade, 
and taking up position with oiu’ separate Brigades and Divisions. 

The enemy w-as evidently not aware of our intended attack. 
There was dead silence in his camp as we noiselessly approached 
under cover of a dense fog, which pi-evented our seeing more 
February 10th, than a few yards ahead, and rendered the taking up our 
allotted positioirs a matter of some difficulty. 

Gilbert’s Division — in which were the 1st European Light 
Infantry — ^faced the north, right opposite to the centre, the 
strongest part of the enemy’s entrenchments. 

The rising sun rapidly dispelled the fog — which suddenly rose 
in a dense cloud — ^Avhen a magnificent picture presented itself. 
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1846. Our Artilleiy was now scon in ijosition awaiting orders tO' 
open fire, and the plain was covered with our troops ; the fortified 
village of Ehodawala on our left being filled with our Infantry. 
As the fog cleared, our mortars and siege-guns opened a simul- 
taneous file, and the enemy appeared now for the first time to 
realize their danger. ^ 

The Seik drums beat the alarm; their bugles and trumpets 
sounded to arms ; and in a few minutes the whole of the enemy’s 
batteries were manned, and their guns pouring shot and shell in 
the direction of our troops. 

Gilbert’s Division was ensconced under cover of the banks of 
the dry bed of a small river, which partially enciicled the outer 
works of the enemy’s position. The action was commenced by 
an Artilleiy duel, which lasted about two hours; when Gough 
was informed that our ammunition was nearly expended. Imme- 
diate orders were now given for the two Brigades on our extreme 
left* to cany the right entrenclunents of the enemy. 

From the diy bed of the ii\er we had a splendid view of the 
advance, and the effect of the attack. The Bengal Horse Artillery 
— than which there were no finer or more efficient Artillery in the 
world — came forward at full gallop; and, suddenly halting and 
unlimbering their guns at a distance of only three hundred yards 
from the enemy, opened a regular and rapid fire. As the Infantry ‘ 
advanced to the attack this fire was slackened, and as the final 
charge was made it ceased. Tlic Infantry charge was at first 
decided and effective; the entrenchments being carried at the 
l>olnt of the bayonet without a musket-shot having been fired,, 
and the enemy forced back on its inner works. Now, for the first 
time, our Commander’s plan of action seemed to dawn upon the 
Seiks, and they hastened to redeem their want of foresight; 
rapidly concentrating their Avhole strength in their weaker right 
February 10th, defences; and, utterly disiegarding feints which had 
1846. made towai'ds their centre and left, their troops 

* Under Major-Ueueral Dick. 
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rnslied towards their right, bringing with them many of their 1846. 
field-guns, which they rapidly placed in position to cover their 
advancing Infantry. They apparently felt that if they could 
regain possession of their entrenchments on their right, we 
could not with our whole strength cany the more formidable 
fortifications on their centre and left. The first British Division 
wavered, under the overwhelming force which was hearing down 
upon it ; and amidst the shouts of the enemy, now redoubling 
their efforts, Dick’s Division began gradually to lose grormd, 
nobly drsputing every inch, but evidently unable to hold the 
batteries which they had captured, and which were quickly 
wrenched from their grasp and re-occupied by the enemy. 

The 2nd Brigade of our left Division now charged forward in 
support, and Ashburirham’s Reserves pushed gallantly to the 
front; but it was of no avarl; our 1st Division, as well as 
the Reserve, vastly outnirmbered and overmatched, being all 
forced back 

The first part of Srr Hugh Gough’s programme having failed, 
there was but one course left; the feint attacks of our centre 
February 10th, ^.nd right must at once be converted into real assaults. 

1846. The demonstration which Gilbert’s Division had made 
on the enemy’s centre had the effect of drawing the fire from his 
strongest batteries on it ; this being part of Gough’s plan. He 
wanted the attention of the enemy to be diverted from their right ; 
so he an'anged that Gilbert’s (the centre) Division should be 
protected from the fire which it must necessarily attract, by 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by the dry bed of the 
nulla ; but now it was called upon to make a real attack upon the 
batteries from wluch it had just attracted the enemy’s heaviest fire. 

Relieved from the pressure on their right, the enemy had 
swarmed to their centre and left batteries just as the order 
arrived for Gilbert’s Division to assault, and Sir Hugh Gough, 
who was watching the movement, was heard to exclaim : “ Good ” 

“ God ! they will be annihilated.” 

2 D 
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1840. The fire from the enemy’s heavy gims in their centre batteries, 
their zambmnacks,*and musketry, was tenific; and the air, charged 
with sulphm’, was stifling, and so heated that it was almost un- 
bearable. Now on nished the Bengal Em’opean Regiment, with a 
determination which promised to carry everything before it ; soon 
reaching the ditch which formed the outer defence, and springing 
into it, they found themselves confronted by the massive walls 
which in the distance had appeared less formidable, for they now 
found these works too high to escalade without ladders. To 
retire was again to encounter the storm of fire through which they 
had just passed, to remain in their present position was annihila- 
tion; therefore, the Regiment, mortified and chagrined, was 
forced again to seek shelter under cover of the bank of the 
dry river which it had left but a short time before. During 
our advance several Officers and men had fallen; Captain Shuttle- 
worth being shot dead, and Ensigns Hamilton, Davidson, and 
Innes struck down, as well as many of our soldiers killed and 
wounded. 

As our Regiment was retiring the enemy sent out their dis- 
mounted Cavalry to cut up those who had fallen ; and these men 
barbarously murdered many of our wounded who might otherwise 
have found their way to our camp in safety. 

On reaching the dry bed of the river it was found that 
February 10th, Brigadier McLaren, commanding our Brigade, was 
1846. mortally wounded, and Colonel BirreU, the next in 
seniority, assumed command of the Brigade; the command of the 
1st European Light Infantry devolving on our Adjutant, Brevet- 
Captain Douglas Seaton, who, rapidly forming up the Regiment 
and instructing his OflScers to rush at the embrasures and spike 
the enemy’s guns, led them to their second charge. Having 
taken ground to its left the line now boldly advanced ; but it was 
a second time hurled back. A third time the Bengal Europeans, 
having inclined further to the left, charged with a heaiTy cheer 
* 1-lb swivel guns. 
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•and a determination wliicli no fire conld check ; dashing forward 1845. 
without halt or hesitation this time, notwithstanding that the 
ranks were thinned at evei-y step. The embiasures were now 
reached, the foremost men having been propped up on the 
shoulders of their comrades; shouts of joy rang through the 
ranks as the little puities who had gained a footing found their 
numbers inside the batteries increasing ; and a rush was made at 
the enemy’s heavy guns, which were now captured and spiked. 

The glad news soon reached us that, as the mass of the Seik 
Army had been withdrawn from the weaker entrenchments on 
the right to enable them to repel our repeated attacks on centre 
and on left, the 1st Division and its reserves under Ashburnhani 
had successfully renewed their attack on the enemy’s right, 
driven them from their entrenchments and recaptured their guns. 

IFchruaiy lOtt, From our right also came the welcome intelligence that 
1846 the enemy’s batteries had at last been earned at the 

point of the bayonet ; so that now the whole semicircle of the 
enemy’s outer batteries was in our possession. The Bengal 
European Light Infantiy, as well as our other ti’oops, now faced 
the inside of the enemy’s Avorks, which weie found to be a 
succession of enti'cnchments concentrating on their tete-du-pont. 

From our right-centre and left oui’ troops pushed forwai'd, dis- 
lodging the enemy step by step towards their bridge. “No” 

“ Seik offered to submit, no disciple of Govind asked for ” 

“ quarter. Everywhere they showed a front to the victors and ” 

“ stallred slowly and sullenly away, whilst many rushed singly ” 

“ forth to meet assured death.”* 

This AA'as no time for mercy or clemency ; the soldiers of the 
British Army had just passed over the dead bodies of their 
connades, many of whom had been ruthlessly and barbarously 
hacked to pieces by the Seiks ; our men thirsted for revenge, and 
a terrible revenge they wreaked upon their enemy. 

Step by step the Khalsa Army was forced back in the direction 
Cunnmgham'a “ History of the Seiks,” p. 328, 
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1S46. of tlieii bridge, the pressure on which became so great that the 
sides broke away. Nature also seemed to conspire against the 
Seiks, for since the morning the river Sutlej had suddenly and mi- 
expectedly risen some seven feet, so that the ford was not now pass- 
able ; and, worse tlian all, the centre boat of the bridge — ^which 
it was said had been loaded with powder, so that it might if neces- 
sary be exploded to prevent pmsuit — ^liad been lemoved.* There 
was now nothing but death both before and behind the enemy; 
their mounted Officers, grey-beaided old chieftains, waved their 
swords high in the air, calling upon their men wdth shouts and 
gestoes to drive the British from their camp, and thus vindicate 
their honour and maintain their faith. These brave Officers 
scorned to attempt to save themselves ; Sirdars Sham Sing 
Attarhvalla — w'ho had frequently fought under Eunjeet Sing — 
Kishen Sing, Gulab Sing Kupti, Hira Sing, and many other 
well-knowm Clriefs, conspicuous for bravery, being all killed at 
the head of their I’cspective commands in attempting to check the 
British onslaught. 

The enemy stiU endeavoured to rally, but the pressure was too 
great; many thousands being precipitated headlong into the 
February 10th, river ; and as our soldier's, flushed with victory, hurled 
1846. tlie Khalsa into the rapid stream, om: Artillery opened a 
galling fire of grape and shrapnell on the fugitives, rolling over 
the helpless writhing masses as they struggled in the w'ater. If 
it be true that Lai Sing and the Lahore Durbar had schemed the 
destauction of the Khalsa Army, they could not harm succeeded 
more completely ; for there had been in India no such slaughter 
since the Battle of Buxar, 1764, when the dead of Shuja n’d darrlah’s 
Army formed a mole, over which the defeated suiwivors effected 
their escape. The river Sutlej, after the Battle of Sobraon, was 
the Golgotha of the lai'gest proportion of the Khalsa Army. 

* It was asserted immediately after the battle that this boat had been 
removed by one of the Khalsa Sirdars, to cut off die retreat of any Seik 
fugitives from their front 
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The Govemor-Geiieral, in his Notification published foiu* 1846. 
days after this victory, refers to it as being “one of the most 

daring ever achieved, by which, in open day, a tiiple line of ” 
■“breastworks, flanked by formidable redoubts, bristling with” 

“ Aitilleiy, manned by 32 Regular Regiments of Infantry was ” 

“ assaulted and cain-ied.” 

Thus ended the storm and capture of the last Seik stronghold ; 
and tlius virtually terminated the Sutlej Campaign. The enemy 
lost between 8000 and 10,000 men, 60 pieces of heavy Artillery, 
and upwards of 200 camel swivel guns (zambm'ucks) ; but this 
grand result was not acliieved without an immense sacrifice of 
life on oiu’ side. 

During the advance of the 2nd or General Gilbert’s Division, 

689 men fell Avithin half-an-hour ; the 1st European Light 
Infantjy losing 12 Officer’s, 12 Sergeants, and 173 of rank and 
file; their gallant General Gdbcrt being also Avounded at the 
head of the Division, and Brigadier McLarerr, who commanded 
oru' Brigade, and was referred to by the Cornrrrander-in-Chief in 
his dispatch as “orre of the ablest of the serrior Officers of the” 

force,” being mor-tally wortnded whilst leading rrs to the assaidt. 

This Officer Avas beloved by the 1st European Reginrent, 
having endeared himself by his genial, kindly, fatherly bearing 
tOAvards those who served under him ; and his death was deeply 
.lamented. 

It mrrst be borne in mind that our Regiment had suffered so 
severely at the Battle of Ferozshah as to muster little over 400 
when it went into action at Sobraon. Of this number 197 fell in 
the latter battle; so that nearly one-half of the combatants was 
•either killed or womrded during the three assaidts on the enemy’s 
.stronghold at Sobroan. 

Of aU ranks in the British Army there were killed at Sobraon 
320, and wounded 2063, making a total of 2383. 

Before noon the battle was over, and the enemy had been 
driven from the Company’s territories. A strange calm succeeded 
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- 1840 the furious tumult which had raged since early inoniing. Then 
came the sad duty of burying om* dead and collecting our 
wounded. Twenty-seven brave men of om’ Kegiment were placed 
in one grave on the bank of the dry bed of the river from which 
they had made their three gallant assaults. 

The enemy were allowed to return to the left bank of the 
Sutlej for the same purpose, but they contented themselves with 
cai’rying away a few only of the bodies of their leaders ; amongst 
which was that of their grand old deneral Sirdar Sham Singj 
those not removed being left as food for the jackal and the 
vulture. 

The scenes in camp that afternoon and during the whole night 
were sad in the extreme — the watching beside the bed of a dying 
comrade, the stillness of the night broken only by the groans from 
the amputating tents — ^there was no chlorofoi’m in those days — 
these are the realities of war. 

The following is a list of the killed and wounded Officers of 
the Ist Bengal European Eight Infantry at the Battle of 
Sobi-aon : — 

Killed. 

Lieutenant F. Shuttleworth. 

Ensign F. W. A. Hamilton. 

Wounded. 

Lieutenant J. Lambert (mortally). 

Ensign G. H. Davidson (mortally). 

Lieutenant G. G. Denniss (severely). 

Lieutenant A. Hume (dangerously). 

Lieutenant T. Staples (returned slightly wounded,, 
but part of foot amputated) 

Lieutenant D. O. T. Beatson (died next day). 

Ensign G. O. B. Palmer (slightly). 

Ensign P. R Innes (slightly). 

Captain E. Magnay (sevei’ely). 

Lieutenant J. Pattullo (severely). 
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' When the 1st European Light Infantry left Subathoo on the 1846. 
10th of December, 1845, there were present 24 Officers, and 
2 joined afterwards ; making a total of 26. 

At the battle of Ferozshah and the storm and capture of 
Sobraon, 9 Officers were killed and 11 less severely wounded ; thus 
a total of 20 out of 26 Officers formed tlie casualty list during 
the campaign. 

The 1st European Light Infantiy which had been 640 strong — 
after having left its sick in hospital, and men on duty with the 
Dep6t at Subathoo — ^lost 406 rank and file killed and wounded ; 

February lltb, theie being left for duty with the headquarters of the 
1846 Eegiment on the 11th Febniaiy only 6 Officers and 230 
rank and file. 

If the loss of a Eegiment during a campaign be any indication 
of its good sei vices, then assuredly the 1st European Light 
Infantry must be admitted to have fought well indeed ; for seldom 
has a Eegiment shoTO such a casualty list in any single successful 
campaign. 

Would that we could place on record the name of every 
Non-Commissioned Officer* and private soldier who signally 
distmguijshed himself iuid deserves special mention, for many were 
the individual heroic deeds wliich can only be known by the 
general result ; but the Officers who fell were our intimate friends 
and companions, their many kindly, brotherly acts bringing their 
memory more strongly before us. 

Of Lieutenant John Lambert, McGregor in his “History of 
the Seiks,” says, “ To speak of him as merely a brother Officer ” 

“ would be doing injustice to Ills memory, he was our friend, the ” 

“ friend of the wiiter of these pages, and never have we known ” 

“ a more zealous, or enthusiastic soldier, or one who more fully ” 

“ sustained the honor of his profession. He had talents of no ” 

“ ordinaiy kind, and had he been spared, poor Lambert would ” 

* Sergeant-Major Moore of the 1st European Light Infantry was promoted 
to the rank of Ensign for distinguished services in the field at Ferozshah and 
Sobraon 
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1846 “ have been an honor to the fair town of Alnwick which gave ” 
“ him birth ; but, he died the death he coveted, fell fighting ” 
“ side by side with his gallant companions before Sobraon, ” 
“ imiversally lamented by his brother Officers.” Captain R. C. 
Napier, afterwards the hero of Magdala, says, “ I saw that fine ” 
“ boy — Lambert — after Sobraon in the Ferozpoor Hospital, ” 
“ with one leg amputated, full of the same sj)irit that he had ” 
“ displayed at the Battle of Ferozshah ; but he did not recover.” 
The author re-echoes McGregor’s words. John Lambert was 
indeed “ an honor to his piofession.” 

Ensign Find Hamilton was — as has been previously narrated — 
left on account of ill-health with the depdt of the Regiment when 
it went on service against the Seiks. It was a sore tritd, and he 
begged with tears to be sdlowed to accompany his Regiment, but the 
Surgeon was inexorable ; but no sooner was his health sufficiently 
restored than he, at considerable risk, hastened to his post, too 
late to take part in the Battle of Ferozshah ; but alas I in time to 
meet his death at Sobraon, where this handsome, gallant, brave 
young Officer lay a mangled corpse before the outer fortifications. 
He was shot down during the first advance, and in this helpless 
condition was cut to pieces by the enemy who sallied forth from 
the embrasiwes as the Regiment was driven back. 

Lieutenant Shuttleworth fell early in the day ; he was not, like 
young Hamilton, hacked and mutilated, but shot dead; and it 
does not ap 2 iear that he moved after he fell. Shuttleworth, when 
om* Regiment was ordei’ed on Service, had obtained leave of 
absence to visit his home in England, but the rude blast of war 
cancelled his furlough ; and, whilst those near and dear to him 
were expecting his immediate return, he was lying under the 
cold earth close to the field of battle at Sobraon. 

There was also Gordon Hugh Davidson, the companion and 
dearest friend of the author. No one knew him so intimately, no 
one so appreciated his noble, honest nature, his sterling worth. 
McGregor speaks of him as “uniting the dai'ing courage of a soldier” 
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“ to the meekest, mildest spirit” He was. indeed, biavc as he was 1846. 
good . Gordon Davidson was shot by a musket-btiU in the right breast, 
during our first advance, and was conveyed to the field hospital. 

The bullet was extracted from liis spine, and so he was brought 
to our tent. We had left it together that morning full of hope 
and joy, but now his face was shrunken and wan and hardly to 
be recognized. That night fever supervened, with pai'ching 
thirst, a weary, helpless look, the last message — the glassy, fixed 
eye, a deep groan, and all was over McGregor continues, “ Had ” 

“ a bi-other fallen the grief could not have been more jioignant ” 

“ than Aras that of his young companion in aims who sluu’cd the” 

“ same tent with him, and also watched his depai'ting spirit.” 
McGregoi never wrote more truly. 

Shuttlewoith, Hamilton, and Davidson were buried on the 
evening succeeding the battle, in a small grove of tices close to 
r«bruary llUi, otir camp. It was almost dark, the moon fitfully 
1846. shining out, the dead mai'ch played by our band being 

the only sound as the funeral cortege moved along; tlris was 
so small that a stranger casually passing might i>erhaps have 
thought that the dead Officers had but few frieirds. Alas ! they 
were followed to their graves by all theh companions who had 
smudved the bloody campaign — six brother Officers. 

Early on the morning of the 12th of February our camp was 
struck, and we advanced towards Ferozporc, where a double 
bridge of boats had been constnicted ; and, on the 13th the 
whole force, with the exception of our heavy Ai’tillery ti-ain, 
crossed the Sutlej ; and, making a rapid inarch, encamped at 
Kusur, in the Punjab, sixteen miles from Ferozporc, and about 
thirty from Lahore. 

The remnant of the Klralsa Anny, after the battle of Sobraon, 
had encamped at Raebam, about eighteen miles cast of Lahore ; 
and with them wei’e their Commanders Tej Sing and Lai Sing; the 
Citadel of Lahore being guarded by Golab Sing’s troops. 

On the 15th of Febiwy a number of Seik Chiefs, escorted 
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1846 by Cavaby and bearing a white flag, were seen to approach the 
British camp ; it was the liaja Golab Sing, who arrived with full 
credentials from the Maharaja of the Punjaub, to begpardon in the 
name of the Lahoie Durbar, for the oflfences which had been 
committed by their Army against the British power, and to 
endeavour to negotiate terms of peace. 

The Governor-General assembled hie principal Officers, and 
received the Raja in Durbar, but all the usual forms and cere- 
monies were purposely omitted; the Raja advanced and offered to- 
the Governor-General nuzzurs — complimentary presents — but 
these were refused. 

The following were the principal terms demanded by the 
British Government ; and accepted by Golab Sing on the part of 
the Lahore Durbar : — 

1. The surrender of the Seik tenitory lying between the Bias 
and Sutlej rivers. 

2. Payment of one-and-a-half crores of rupees (IJ million 
sterling), as indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

3. The disbandment of the present Seik Army, and its re- 
organization on an improved system, to be determined on in. 
communication with the British Government. 

4. The surrender of all the guns which had been employed 
against us. 

5. The British to have complete control of both banks of 
the river Sutlej. 

The Governor-General then directed that the Maharaja Dulip 
Sing should be brought to the British Camp, which advanced 
the next day to Lulliana ; wher'e the young Maharaja, in obedience 
to the Govenror-General’s order, arrived with his Chiefs, and at 
once tendered his submission. 

The usual salutes and other ceremonies were at first omitted,, 
but on the Maharaja accepting the proffered terms, asking pardon 
for the offences committed hy his Army, and begging that he 
might be restored to the friendship of the Governor-General,, 
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the nuzzurs were again presented and this time accepted ; juid 1846. 
the Durbai’ broke up under a full salute. 

With this treaty terminated what may be called the first 
chapter of the conquest of the Punjab. 

The British Army was now informed that as it w'as the intention 
of the Indian Council to re-establish the Seik Government at 


Lahore on friendly terms, that city would be jjrotected from 
Febniaiy— March, piUsige; and our soldiers therefore were ordered to 
icccive one year’s extra “batta” in lieu of plunder. 
The Eani, it was understood, pioniised a like amount ; but it was 
■ well known that she had not the moans, even if she had tlie 
inclination, to fulfil her promise. 

The British Army encamped on the plain outside the walls of 
Lahore on the 20th February; and now that the carrying out of 
the terms of the treaty had been satisfactoiily arranged, orders 
were issued for the breaking up of the “ Army of the Sutlej 
and the return of the troops to Hindustan. 

Lai Sing was appointed to the Vazirship of the Lahore 
- Durbar, and Tej Sing was nominated to the Chief Command of 
the Khalssi Army; both appointments being made with the 
approval of the Governor-General. But Lai Sing and Tej Sing 
felt that not only their positions, but their lives, would be in 
imminent danger as soon as the Klialsa Army should fully realise 
March 1846 betrayed by their leaders — and these 

leaders the very men now placed in power at the 
instigation of the British Government. Furthermore, not- 
withstanding that complete anungements had been made for 
the governing powder of the Seik Diu’bai, as wmll as for the 
political management and Militaiy occupation of our newdy- 
acquired provinces in the Punjaub, the Eani and the members of 
the Lahore Durbar felt that their owm personal safety and that of 
the young Maharaja could only be assiued by the presence of a 
protecting force at the capital. It was therefore ordered that a 
British contingent should remain at Lahore until the end of the 
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1846. year 1846, but no longer. The guns of the Fort of Lahore were, 
at the request of the Durbiw, handed over to the charge of our 
Artillery ; and, some of our troops having been located in'the city, 
the Bani and her son returned to the Palace, which they had 
hitherto considered was not a place of safety. 

On the 23rd of March the Ist European Light Infantry 

31arch23rd 26th, commenced its letum to India; on the 26th 

recrossed the Sutlej, and on the following day the 
Regiment was insjiected by the Commander-in-Oluef, who was 
overcome with genuine emotion as he realised the reduced 
condition of the Regiment — ^truly but a skeleton of its former self. 
He spoke to the nuen feelingly and im23ressivcly of their gallant 
conduct during the campaign, and remarked that the number of 
wounded in the ranks proved how eager they had been to take 
their share of duty with their more fortunate comrades. To the 
OflScers he said that, should Her Majesty be jjleased to confer on 
him her gracious apjiroval for the part he had taken in the late 
campaign, he should always feel that such ajiinoval was due to 
the Officers and men who had gained for him this great success. 
In conclusion. His Excellency announced to the Regiment that, 
in reward [_for its distinguished services, he liad obtained the 
permission of the Grovernment of India to create the Bengal 
European Light Infantiy a Fusilier Regiment, and thence- 
forwaad it was to be designated “The 1st Eurojiean Bengal 
Fusiliers.” 

The next day the 1st Eurojiean Bengal Fusiliers continued its 
return march to Subathoo, which station it reached early in 
April 

Orders had previously been issued dhecting the 2nd Bengal 
Emopean Regiment* to proceed to Subathoo ; and, as there 
>was only permanent accommodation for one Regiment, the 
2nd Europeans were housed in temporary buildings. They 
reached the station on the 20th of April, when they received a 
* Kow the 2nd Battalion Royal Mnuster Fusiliers. 
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hearty Avelcome from then sister Regiment ; and during the time I84(r. 
that the 1st and 2nd ■were quartered together, nothing could 
have exceeded the good-fellowship rvlnch existed between the 
Regiments. 

Dm'ing the autumn of this year Colonel Joseph Orchard, C.B., 
again commanding the Regiment, met wdth an accident on parade 
which tmhappily terminated fatally ; his horse swerving and throw- 
ing his rider violently to the ground. One of the Officers ran to 
his assistance, hut, quickly recovering himself, Orchard spraing to 
his feet, reprimanded the Officer for having left the ranks, and 
ordered the Regiment to “ retire by double column of subdivisions 
from both flanks hr rear of the centre.” This was the last word of 
command he ever gave — it was in vain he attempted to remount his 
horse ; the parade was dismissed, and the Colonel was assisted tO' 
his house near at hand, where he lingered for a fpw months, when 
he died — ^February 19th, 1847 — ^and tvas bmied with all Military 
honours in the cemetery at Sirbathoo. 

Nothing could surpass the genuine grief of the Fusiliers ; for 
Colonel Orchard was, in every sense, the father of the Regiment, 
with w'hich he had serwed over forty year’s. He was not only 
respected, he was beloved by all rmder his command ; and his 
memory has always been held in aflectioiratc veneration by all 
those who had the privilege of ser-r ing under him. 

The gloom cast over the Regiment was at this time enhanced by 
the teri’ible visitation of a very vir-ulent form of Cholera, which 
created terrible havoc, especially anrongst the young soldiers lately 
joined to fill the many vacartcies created during the Sutlej War. 

Towards the close of 1847 the 1st Bengal Fusiliers was 
ordered to Cawnpore, and op urTival the Regiment was placed 
under the command of Colonel George Huyshe, C.B. In the 
following autumn the left Wing, under command of Major H. 

T. Combe, was detached to Agr'a, where it remained until the 
close of 1849. In the meantime events of importance had oc- 
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1846. curred in the Punjab, calling for the interference of the British 
Government. 

As the time approached for the withdrawal of tlie British troops 
from Lahore, notwithstanding that the Governor-General had 
said, “ in no case can I consent that the British shall remain in ” 
“ garrison ” at Lahore, “ for a longer period than the end of this ” 
“ yeai’,”* complications had arisen which rendeied the revision of 
this edict necessary. A treaty was consequently entered into on the 
16th December, 1846, between the British Government and the 
Lahore Dm’bar. under the provisions of which it was agreed that 
“ a British Officer with an efficient establishment shall be ” 
“ appointed by the Governor-General to remain at Lahore, ” 
“ which Officer shall have full authority to direct and control all ” 
“ matters in every department of the state.” 

Colonel Henry .Lavwencet tvas the Officer appointed by the 
Governor-General to this responsible position, and he applied for 
and obtained the services of some of the ablest Officers in the 
Aimy 5 amongst those so appointed being Lieutenant Herbert B. 
Edwardes, of the 1st Eiu’opean Bengal Fusiliers, who was dis- 
patched to the far-distant station of Bunnu, situated in a portion 
of the Seik territories ceded to the Lahore Durbar by the 
. Afghans. This district had never* been conquered, nor had it 
been, strictly speaking, even occupied by the Punjab troops ; it 
was about thirty mai'ches to the north-wesj; of Lahore, its inhabitants 
, being wailike and independent ; so that although the task which 
Colonel Lawrence imposed upon young Edwardes required sound 
judgment, courage, and skill, he proved himself fully equal to 
the responsibility. 

Colonel Lawrence’s administotion of the affairs of the Punjab 
lasted until the commencement of the year 1848. He inaugurated 
the principles of Government which he deemed suitable to the 
circumstances ; but he altogether lost sight of the fact that the 
* Proceedings m Durbar held at Lahore, 9th March, 1846. 
f Afterwards Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, K C.B. 
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effect of the treachery of the Seik Chiefs on the Khalsa was 1846. 
bearing fruit, which threatened to terminate in mutiny and serious 
disorder. He believed that the people of the Punjab were in 
every way satisfied with the Regency of the British ; and, having 
received assuring reports from Edwai'des, Nicholson, Bowie and 
otheis, he anticipated no outbreak or difficulty ; so he resigned his 
charge and accompanied the Governor-General — ^Lord Hardinge — 
to England. 

Colonel Lawrence vras succeeded by Sir F. Currie, Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India; who, following his 
predecessor’s policy, elaborated liis plans, and trusting to the 
assmunces of the Seik Chiefs by whom he was surrounded that 
the whole country was in a state of contentment and peace, looked 
forwsu’d to a future rule of tranquillity. 

The Khalsa Army was now fully convinced that it had been 
betmyed by its Commanders in the last campaign, and it believed 
that it was in reward for such betrayal that the British had 
appointed Lai Sing and Tej Sing to responsible posts in the 
Seik Government. The Klialsa Sirdars believed that the victories 
gained by the British were the resiJt of treachery; and they 
concluded that their defeats were due either to gross mismanage- 
ment or utter faithlessness; they therefore determined to have 
another struggle for the mastery. 

Dissatisfaction fii’st showed itself at Multan; Mulraj, the 
Governor of that province, having, since the close of the Sutlej 
Campaign, tried his strength against the Lahore troops and 
defeated them. 

The British were bound to maintain the authority of the 
Lahore Durbar ; but before the day of retribution Mulraj had been 
brought to reason, terms arranged, and further hostilities avoided ; 
Mulraj agreeing to cede about one-third of his province to the 
Durbar, and to pay a sum of £20,000 as succession duty. Thus 
the quairel was supposed to have been satisfactorily arranged; 
but Mulraj thought, or pretended to think, that he had been 
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1848. over-reacliecl, and in consequence resigned his governorship ; but 
to his resignation was affixed a condition, viz., that it should be kept 
a profound secret. Sir Frederick CuiTic either found this condition 
irksome or perhaps impossible to maintain ; any way it leaked out,, 
and much ill-feeling, in consequence, was engendered. Mulraj\ 
being asked to cancel his resignation, refused; but it was not 
suspected at Lahore that he was one of the prime movers of an 
organized revolution in which the remnant of the Khalsa Army 
was deeidy implicated. 

Two Officers, Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant W. A, 
Anderson, were appointed by Sir Frederick OurTie to proceed to 
Multan, and make themselves acquainted with the State of affairs 
in the province, preparatory to its being handed over by Mulraj to- 
the Lahore Durbar. 

These Officers wore accompanied by a body of the Lahore 
troops, who, on arrival at Multan, mutinied, and throwing off aU 
disguise joined Muh'aj’s Army, which now declared its intention, 
not to smTender the Multan district. Vans Agnew and Anderson 
were attacked ; the former being struck from his horse by one of 
Mubaj’s soldiers and sabred before he could regain his feet, and 
the latter maltreated by the crowd, and so w'ounded that he was 
left for dead; they were, however, extrreated by Sirdar Khan Sing, 
who had accompanied the British Officers from Lahore, and who 
had been appointed by the Lahore Durbar to succeed to the 
Governorship of the Province. The Avounded Officers, with their 
escort and six guns, attempted a defence, but were overpowered ; 
Agnew’s head being severed from his body, and Anderson, who 
lay helpless on his bed, being hacked to pieces. 

This state of affairs at Multan was quickly reported to 
Edwardes. To have awaited orders from Lahore would have 
imperilled the status of the British at the Seik capital. 
Edwardes, therefore, in the absence of Eegular troops, organized 
an Army from the itiav levies at his disposal ; and, having made a 
report of his proceedings to his Chief, marched to attack Mulraj. 
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EdTOinles’ whole force numbered onljr 1 600 men ; and was composed 184& 
for the most part of soldiers of conflicting interests and doubtful 
allegiance. 

The news of the murder of the two Officers reached Edwardes 
whilst he was at Dera Fath Khan, about 90 miles from Multan. 

He liastilj* communicated with the British Officers at the neaiest 
stations, asking assistance ; and one of the murdered Officers had, 
just before his death, sent a message to General Van Courtland, 
begging that he w’ould come to his assistance w'itli his Patan 
soldiers. Edw'ardes, having been reinforced by some of General 
Van Com'tland’s troops, attacked and defeated a large body of 
Midraj’s Anny ; and again, on May 20th, he met and defeated 
another Division of Mulraj’s troops at Kineri; and, after nine 
hours’ severe fighting, drove his enemy across the river Chenab, 
and thus deprived him of a large portion of his territories. Finally, 
having received some further reinforcements, and secured the 
co-operation of some friendly Soik Chiefs, Edwardes advanced 
on Multan itself. Here he wns confronted by Mulraj’s main 
Aimy, under the persoiiid command of that Chief. Nothing 
•Inly Ist, daunted, Edwtu'des gave Muh-aj battle; and, after a desperate 
1848. encounter, forced his antagonist to seek refuge behind his 
defences. 

The 1st Bengiil Fusiliers were justly praud of Lieutenant 
Herbert Edwardes,* His courage and forethought, his decision of 

* The following paiagraphs of a Military letter, No 15, to Governor- 
General of India in Council, dated tlie Ist November, 1818, was published 
foi general mfonnation. “ We have the gratification of apprizing you tliat 
“ the Queen has been graciously pleased to confer upon Lieutenant Herbert ’’ 

“ Benjamin Edwardes, of the 1st Bengal European Regiment Fusihers, the " 

“ local rank of Major m the Lahore temtories We have further the ” 

“ satisfaction to state that Her Majesty lias been graciouslv pleased, by a ” 

“ Special Statute of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, to appoint ” 

“ Maj'or Edwardes an extia Member of the Military Division of the Thiid ” 

“ Class or Compumon of that Order. With reference to your dispatches ” 

“ and to those from the Government of Bombay aunouncmg the Military " 

“ operations earned on agonist the rebel forces of the Dewan of Mooltaii " 
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1848. character and noble beainiig exercised a spell on all who ivere 
brought TOthin his influence ; and it mtis this powei and strength 
of ■will which mainly contributed to a success almost un- 
pai'alleled in Indian history. Had Edwnrdes been supported 
by a small British force ivith a few guns, it is quite po.^sible that 
he might have averted the impending war — the second chapter 
in the history of the conquest of the Punjab. 

But intrigue in the meantime was rife at Lahore ; for in July 
it was discovered that the Bani — ^the Queen Regent — was im- 
plicated in a plot which threatened to develop into open wai. 
The Bani was sent a state-prisoner to the Fortress of Chunai, 
whilst some other leaders of the rebellion were tried and hanged. 
But, notwithstanding the sharp measures which had been adopted, 
the horizon mis clouded ; and it soon became evident that a second 
Seik War was imminent. 

The Lahore Brigade, undei General Whish, was ordered to 
Multan to support Edwardcs; and the Feroziiore Brigade was 
moved to Lahore, both these Brigades being at once pushed on to 
Multan. On an-ival, September 5th, Whish found Edwm-des’ 
force, now numbering some 20,000 men, encamped at Smaj Khund, 
about six miles from Multan. 

Whish, n-ith his Engineer OflScer, Napier, t found that the 
Fortress could not judiciously be assaulted without the heavy 
siege-guns, which had not yet arrived ; and it was not until the 

“ by this Officer, -vve passed on the 13th of September last a lesolution, of ’ 
“ which the following is a copy — 

“ ‘ Resolved unanimously that this Court do present to Slajor Edwardes ’ 
“ ‘ a Gold Medal, in testimony of their high approbation of the important ’ 
" ‘ services rendered by him in raising and organizing a large force in a ’ ’ 
“ ‘ foreign territory under circumstances of the greatest difficulty, in ’ 
“ ‘ wresting within a very brief period an extensive tract of country from ’ ” 
“ ‘ the power of tlie rebels, in skilfully combining his forces with those ’ ” 

* of an ally and in signally defeating the troops of the enemy in two ' ” 
“ ‘ pitched battles, thus evincing the possession, in the flower of his youth, ' ” 
“ ‘ of all those qualities which form and ennoble the chaiacter of the ’ ’’ 
“ ‘ British Officer.’ ” 
t Afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala. 
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7th of September that tlie Siege of Multan eonmiencecl. But now 
an unforeseen difficulty presented itself. The Lahore troops 
under Siiilar Slier Sing, deserted from the British force; and, 
declaring their sympathy with the national moicment, entered 
the Fortress of Multan and proclaimed tlieir allegiance to Mulraj. 
The siege was raised ; Whish blockading the roads leading into 
the town, hut otheiwisc remaining inactive. On the 27th gt 
December, reinforcements lla^ing joined the Biitish Army, the 
siege operations were resumed ; and during the following month * 
Multan ivas captured by as.-ault, and the Fortress occupied by 
■our trooiis. 

Ill the meantime events had occurred which left no doubt 
as to the intentions of tlie Khalsa Army, and that they had 
resolved to measure their strength a second time with the British. 
A Gener.ll Order was now issued, directing the assembly of an 
Army at F erozpore, which was called “The Army of the Punjab ; ” 
Lord Gough assuming the command in jierson. 

The 1st European Bengal Fusibeis at this time wis quartered, 
the Eight Wing at Cawnpore and the Left Wing at Agra. The 
Kegiinent had been so ten-ibly reduced during the Sutlej War, 
that its ranks were even now filled by young soldiers and recruits. 
Under these circumstances the Eegimciit was left to guaiid the 
lower Provinces ; wliilst the 2nd Bengal EuTOpeaii Ecgimcnt was 
■ordered to take pait in the coming campaign. 

The 2nd European Regiment maiciicd from Subathoo on the 
24tli September, 1848, amviug at Ferozpore on the 14th of 
October, when it was appointed to the 4th Biigadc of “The 
Army of the Punjab.” This Biigade n as under Biigadier Godby, 
C.B., the Colonel of the 2nd Bengal Euiopcans ; which Regiment 
was now commanded by Major Steel. 

On the 22nd of November, 1848, Godby’s Brigade joined tlie 
Army, at this time under the pcisonal coiiiiiiaiid of Lord Gough, 
at Ramnagai’. 


.Jamury 21st, 1849 
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1848. The Battle of Etonagar was fought on the clay that the 4tlv 
Brigade joined the Army ; the 2nd European Eegiinent not being 
actively engaged, although they had a few men wounded by stray 
shots. The battle was precipitated by the impetuosity of oiu- 
Commander-in-Chief, who suffered severely for his temerity ; the- 
British leaving one gun, which had become imbedded in the mud, 
in the enemy’s hands, and some of our best Officers were killed 
and wounded. 

After the Battle of Eamnagar, the Khalsa Army, content with 
the advantage it had gained, crossed the Chenab and took up its 
position on the right bank of that river. 

Military ciitics all agree tliat Lord Gough’s policy should now' 
have been to have watched his enemy and (Quietly awaited the fall 
of Multan, when he would be reinforced by the troops under 
Whish. But the Commander-in-Ohief was smiirting under his 
defeat at Rdmnagar, and his hot blood induced him to discard 
this prudent com sc. He detennined to engage his enemy with- 
out loss of time ; and, on the 1st of December, a Division of the 
British Army, consisting of about 8000 men under Sir Joseph 
Thackwcll, taking advantage of the apathy and want of caution of 
December let Seiks, who had neglected to watch the fords, crossed 
—3rd, 1848. Chenab ; and next day Thackwell marched tw'clvc 

miles to the village of Dumwal without meeting any opposition. 
The day after, Thackwell received orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to attack the Seiks as soon as practicable: 
and, in obedience to this order, marched the following morn- 
ing ; but, after he had proceeded about six miles, he received 
instrnretions to aw'ait the arrival of Brigadier Godby’s Brigade 
before striking. Godby’s Brigade, with the 2nd Bengal European 
Regiment, was at this time crossing the river Chenab at the ford 
of Ghari. A strange complication followed these contradictory 

orders. Gough had intended to have made a feint on the 

* 

* Colonels Havelock and Cuieton were slam, and upwards of 80 men killed! 
and wounded m this action. 
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•caemy’s position, and thus attract his attention, u hilst Thackwell 
Mas making his real attack; but Sher Sing, having heard tliat 
Thacku'cll had crossed the Chenab, formed the idea of catching 
Gough in liis own trap; therefore he left a small portion of liis 
troops to watch Gough whilst he himself maiched to give battle 
to Thackwell. No sooner, however, had Sher Sing started on his 
march than it ajipears to have struck him that he was probably 
placing himself between two fires ; for, should Gough convert his 
feint into a real attack, he might cross the river and assault him 
in his rear. Nevertheless, Sher Sing continued his advance on 
Thackwell, who being in ignorance of Sher Sing’s intended 
lattack, had, on the morning of die 3rd of December, halted near 
the viUage of Sudnlapur. The British troops, tiied after their 
march, had piled their anns and were snatching a little rest, wlmi 
they were luiexpectedly alarmed by the roai* of Artillciy. Tlie 
men rushed to their arms and prepared for action ; but Sher Sing 
oontouted himself with occupying three villages in Thackwall’s 
front, from which a continuous fire was poured on the British 
with little result. 

It was not till 4 p.m. that Tliackwell consented to return the 
a)e(!ember 3rd, enemy’s fire, and at sunset it wis discontinued on both 
1848 sides ; Shere Sing returning hastily to liis camp on the 

right bank of the river Chenab. 

On the moniing of the 4th Godby’s Brigade, with the 2ml 
Deeember 4th, Europeans and tw'o Eegiments of British Cavalry, joined 
1848. Thackwell’s Division; and next day Thackwell moved his 
camp to the village of Ilelah. 

Gough had not left his position at Kamnagar, but was there 
December 18th, employed in constructing a pontoon-bridge acioss the 
1848. Chenab, which was not completed until the 18th 
Decemba', when he crossed the river and joined Thackwell’s 
Division at Helah. 

Soon after this junction, the Commandei’-in-Chief received the 
unwelcome intelligence that our Fortress of Atak, on the liver 
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1849. Indus, had capitulated, ha\ing been beleaguered by Chattar Sing 
with a strong Seik force ; and it was reasonable to sujiposc that 
Oliatt.ar Sing would now join Sher Sing. 

This was the view taken by Lord DaUiousic, the Governor- 
General, who sent immediate instructions to Lord Gough — 
“under the altered circiunstances ” — irot to await the fall of 
Multan, brrt to strike at his enemy as soon as practicable j and 
Gorrgh, delighted to have gained the consent of Government, 
determined to precipitate air action at all risks. 

Sher Sing ocerrpied a position of consider alrlc strerrgth at 
Chillianualla, with thick jungle in his front and rear, whiclr 
afforded admirable cover, and on his left the village of liasul. 

Gough’s pLm of action was to take his enemy in flank and force 
Irinr back between unfordable rivers, deficient of supplres, and 
thus prevent the junction of his Anny rvith that of Chattar Sing. 

Gough neared his enemy on the afternoon of the IStlr of 
January, fully intending to bivouac on the field and force Sher 
Sing to a battle on the following inorTring; but as soon as ho- 
siglrted his enemy he could not resist the terrrptatiorr of engaging 
hirrr. 

Slrei-e Sing opened fire first, and Gough could not brook the 
iir.sult. He at once hurled his Infantry at his enemy, uith the 
srniplc instiTictrons to hrs, Generals that they had to capture the 
enerrr}’s guns at the point of the bayonet. Gough seems to 
have forgotterr utterly all his carefully-digested plans ; angry at 
the temerity of the enemy, he sent his Infantry to punish them. 

General Gilbert’s Division — ^in uliich was the 2iid Beiiffal 

O 

liegiment, — occupied the right of oru’ attacking-linc ; the left was 
under Colonel Campbell, and in the centre our heavy guns. 

The British line advanced most cheerily ; but it liad to push its 
way through dense jungle -for a distance of nearly a mile before 
sighting the enemy; moreover, amongst this jungle were large 
January 13th, pools and swamps, necessitating freqrreirt detours and caus- 
1849. confusion, notwithstanding which the British 
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l^t'gillluut^ boon formed up — ^nnder a heavy fire — and assumed I'gas 
boine kind of ordci. The command nas now given to rapidly 
advance, and our troops made a decided rusli on the enemy with 
their bayonets, causing him to recoil ; but the Seiks, soon recover- 
ing themsehes, charged down on the left of our line, recaptiming 
some of thcii own guns which we luid previousl}' seised from them. 

The enemy then made a deteimincd onslaught, siuTOimding 
Colonel Campbell’s Dinsion on three sides. 

The Seiks. seeing the right of our line exposed, bi ought round 
some guns and Infantiy, intending to take us in flank; but 
Brigadier Godby, discerning their object, wheeled back the two 
Jiinnaiy 13th, Companies on the right of the 2nd European Regiment, 

1H19. some voUeys on tlic advancing foe, which caused 

lum to make a detour. The Seiks, hoivevei, had completely out- 
flanked our line; and it soon became apparent that they had 
circled round under cover of the jungle, and were charging down 
on the lear of the Regiment. There was no time to be lost; 
Godby could not change his front on account of the dense jungle, 
so he faced his Regiment to the rear, and wdth his rear rank in 
front dashed at the Khalsa Infsmtry. 

Majoi Dawes, with his two troops of Bengal Horse Artillery, did 
splendid service on this occasion, by coming to the relief and 
covering the 2nd Bengal Eiuopesm Regiment, just as it was very 
hard pressed by the Seik Infantry and Artillery, fighting the 
Regiment both in front and rear. 

As the enemy approached from the rear they emerged from the 
jungle, and it ivas now seen that they were advancing very 
steadily with drums beating and colours flying ; when the Bengal 
Europeans, stiU rear lank in front, gave a heaity cheer as they 
Januaiy 13th, cashed on the Khalsa line. The enemy hesitated as the 
1849. Europeans approached, some of them retiring, but most held 
their ground, and, receiving our charge, made a desperate resistance, 
using their tuhvai’s and knives with terrible effect. After some 
severe fighting the Seik line fairly gave way ; the Em’opeans, now' 
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1849. making a rush at the Seik guns which had been galling them 
so severely, and capturing two at the point of the bayonet, and 
Godby, facing to his front, readvanced to his fomier position. 
This exploit of the 2nd Bengal European Regiment proved 
that in point of steadiness, discipline, and courage, even under 
the most trying circumstances, it was second to none in our 
Annies. 

Tlie tide of battle was now turning in favour of the British. Tlie 
left of our Army had re-formed, and was driving the Seiks back at 
the point of the bayonet; wliilst the right, having cleared tlie 
enemy from its rear, had regained the ground which it had lost. 
Our Cavalry — ^led by General Tliackwell — and the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, were doing splendid service on both flanks. 

As if it had been preconcerted, the British Army now broke 
into a hearty English cheer; and with a simultaneons nish 
forward, the '‘nemy were repulsed along the Avhole line; and 
Gough, however justly he may be censmud for his lash attack, 
had the satisfaction of seeing that he had driven the Ehalsafiom 
the field, thus winning the Battle of ChilUanwaJla. 

Darkness was now setting in. There were two com’ses open 
to the Coinmander-in-Chief — he might hold the field, wliich he 
January 13th, had just won at so great a cost of life, or he might retire 
1849. on Chillianwalla where was his depot of provisions and 
sunmunition. He decided on adopting the latter course, and 
retired to his former position. 

The following is the risume of this battle by that fearless and 
just critic. Colonel Malleson, who says, “The British Army then ” 
“returned from the weU-fought field, to win which had cost” 
“ them, in killed and wounded, 89 Officers and 2357 fighting- ” 
“ men, leaving on the field many standards — lost, not caiitured — ” 
“ six guns, and all their dead. It cannot he said of this battle ” 
“that ‘it was a famous victory.’ Indeed, it can only be” 
“ technically called a victory, and most certainly it was of a ” 
“ Pyrrhoean character.” 
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The following is the casualty list of the 2nd Bengal European 1849. 
Eegiment at the Battle of Chillianwalla : — 

Lieutenant Nightingale, very severely w^oundcd. 

Lieutenant Bleamire, slightly wounded. 

Bank-and-file, killed 6, wounded 54. 

Eight days after the Battle of Chillianwalla* Multan fell — 
January 21st, 1849 — imd General Whish, with about 9,000 men, 
hastened to join our Headquarters Camp ; but tliis increase 
would be fully counterbalanced by the Army of Chattar Sing 
joming the Khalsa force. Chattar Sing, who was Slier Sing’s 
father, now assumed the chief command of the Seik Army. 

Lord Gough, for various strategic reasons, changed lus ground 
several times, and finally, on the 20th of February, having been 
joined by the Multan foice and a Bombay Brigade, pitched liis 
rebruaiy 20th, camp at Shadiwalhi. In the meantime Chattar Sing 
also had several times changed his ground with the 
object of again inducing Gough to attack ; but tliis time he was 
not to be tempted. The Seik Ai-my finally took up its position 
in fiont of the village of Goozerat, with its right and left resting 
on two streams, both of wliicli ivere easily fordable; indeed the 
stream on the enemy’s right was nearly dry, and that on the left 
formed no seiious obstacle. Across and beyond these streams were 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry. 

The two Annies, on the morning of the 21st Februaiy, faced 
each other; Gough’s plan of action being to attack Iris enemy 
on his left and centre simultaneously, and drive him back on his 
Eight Wing which he hoped to double up; and, during the 
confusion, to hurl at him our Left Wing, with which he intended 
to scatter the Seiks past rallying. 

Geneirds Gilbert’s and Whish’s Divisions, supported by the 
greater part of the Field Artillery, were told off to attack the 
enemy’s centre; the 2nd European Kegiment being one of those 

* The decoration, " Chillianwalla,” inherited from the 2nd European 
Bengal Fusiliers, is borne on the Colours of The Royal Munster Fusibers 
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1849. appointed to capture the fortified ^ilhige of BaiTakalia, situated 
in the enemy’s immediate front, and considered to be the key to 
his position. 

The 2nd Europeans advanced in line to the attack ; but Barra- 
kalra %vsis defended by some of the best Regiments in the Khalsa 
Anny, selected by Chattar Sing for the post of honour’, as they 
had displayed signal brar ery at the Battle of Chillianwalla. The 
2nd European Rcgirrrcrrt advanced to within a short distance of 
the village ; when thej^ fir-ed a volley, and the Left Wing, clirrrbing 
February Slst, np the mud walls, sprang on to the roofs of the houses, 
1849 riumy of them lettirrg themselves dowrr iirto the narrow 
and tortuous streets, and driving the enemy orrt at the further- 
side. The Right Wing in the meantime had passed round the 
rrllage and engaged the ertcniy’s supports; but as soon as the 
Seik Artillery outside the village saw their comrades beirrg 
overpowered, they eler ated their guns so as to clear the tops of 
the houses, notwithstanding that the British and Seik soldiers 
were intermixed whilst the} str-uggled for the masterv. 

Two Seik Colorrrs were here captured by the 2nd Eur-opeans ; 
the enemy bravely deferrded these standards, and every Khalsa 
falling before they were rclitrquished. 

But the battle was not yet over. The Seik Irrfantry, when they 
became aware how small was the force which had driven them 
from the village, returnirrg hr masses; so that at this juncture it 
appeared as if the Regiment must inevitably be doubled up and 
February 2l8t, crushed. Fordyce’s Horse Artillery, which had covered 
1849. attacking-party, having retired to obtain a further- 

supply of ammurrition, the enemy’s Artillery, now unopposed, 
poured showers of grape amongst the Regiment, which was at 
the same time threatened by the large masses in its front. The 
2nd Bengal Europeans were now drawn up in line under a 
w ithering fir'e, but such was their ardom: that it was with diflScvdty 
Colonel Steele could restaiin them from r’ushing forrvard at th& 
enem} s guns. Just as the Khalsa troops were approachirrg the 
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line, a poition of Foidycc’s Horse Artilleiy emne galloping 1849. 
lip, and in a few seconds uiiliuibei’ed their guns, and round after 
round of grape and volleys of musketry tore through the close 
ranks of the masses of the enemy in front. Under our well-directed 
lire the Klnilsa soldiers faltcied, and then slowly and sullenly 
i-cthed. 

Fiom this moment tlio lictorj' of Goozerat became a certainty. 
Malleson, in his ‘"Dccieive Battles in India,” p. 3‘Jl, saj's of the 
capture of the position of Bana ludra, “ The resistance was ” 

“ determined, the bearing of the Seiks heroic. They met the ” 

“ advancing foe face to face, imd stioie witli undaunted courage ” 

“ to drive him back. Tain, however, were their efforts. Step ” 

“ by step did the British troops make good their footing, until ” 

“ at last they forced the enemy, still fronting them, to fall back ” 

“ on his second line. Tlic gallant natoe of the defence may 

be gathered fioni the loss inflicted by the Seiks on their ” 

“ assailants. In canying the village of Bai’ra Kaliii, the 3i*d 
“ Brigade (2nd Europeans, 31st and 70th Native Infantiy) lost 
“ upwards of 300 killed and wounded.” The 2nd Em-opean 
Kegiment lost in killed and wounded and missing 143 — including 
1 Oflficer, Lieutenant Sprot, killed; and 5 — Captain Boyd, Lieu- 
tenant Elderton, and Ensigns Toogood, Sandford, and Matheson, 
wounded. 

The British Cavahy and Bengal Horse Aitilleiy followed up the 
V ictory of Goozerat,* and during tlie rest of the day the Khalsa 
rebniarv 21st, Amiy, now thoioughly disorganized, fled in dismay,, 

1849 throwing away its aims, clothing, and accoutrements ; so 
that the whole line of retreat wvxs tliickly stiewn with guns, tents, 
exhausted cattle, standards, and all the dehi-is of w ar. 

Next day two British Divisions marched in pursuit; that 
February 22nd, under General Gilbert — ^with whom was the 2nd Bengal 
1849. European Kegiment — proceeding towards tlie liver 

* The decoration, “ Goozerat,” inherited from the 2nd European Bengal 
Fusihers, is borne on the Colours of “ The Royal Munster Fusiliers.’ 
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1849. Jheluin, which it crossed, still pressing on the track of the 
disorganized Khalaa Army. 

Gilbert followed his enemy rvith r igour, the British Column 
making one uninterrupted march of forty-seven miles, on which 
occasion the General expressed his admiration of the spiiit and 
endm-ance of the 2nd European Eegiment.* 

On the 14th of March the Khalsa Aiiny, overtaken prostrate 
and heljiless, sun-endered unconditionally; Chattai* Sing, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Sher Sing, liis Lieutenant, together with the 
March 14th principal SeUi Sirdars, deliveiing up their swords to General 
1849. Gilbert. Forty-one pieces of Artillery were surrendered, and 
the shattered remnant of the conquered Army laid down its arms in 
presence of its conquerors. The Khalsa may have been betrayed 
at Ferozshah, but he had again challenged his foe. The battle had 
been fought to the bitter end. He had been, this time, worsted in 
fair fight. Defeated and exhausted, he submitted to his foe. 

Tlius ended the second chapter of the subjugation of tlie 
Punjab, which was now annexed, Msuch 29th, 1849, to the ten’i- 
tories of the East India Company, under whose Government that 
vast Province has prospered and improved ; and under whose 
laws all property has been secuied from unfair exactions or 
Military plunder. The Khalsa, admitting the inevitable, trans- 
ferred his allegiance and services to his new rulers, under whom 
he soon proved himself on an equality with the best troops in the 
British Service. 

It was the Seiks who first shook the Indian Empire to its very 
foundation ; and w'e shall see that, in 1857, it was the Seiks who 
afterwards saved it. 

* For their distinguished services duniig the Punjab War, the 2nd 
European Begunent was — 18tli January, 1850 — designated the 2nd European 
Bengal Fusihera, “ to mark the high sense entertained by the Government ” 
■“ of the gallant, exemplary, and praiseworthy conduct of the Kegiment ’ 
“ dunng the late operatioiis m the Punjab ” — Government Gazette. 
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MJMEDIATELY after tlie Punjab War, the Right 
Wing of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers marched 
fi-oni Cawnporc, and, joining the Left Wing at Agi-a, 

the entire Regiment proceeded to Lahore. 
March, 1850 •. i r i • i ^ • 

the capital of our newly-acquirod terri- 
tories in the Punjab ; reaching its destination early in 1850. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David Binell, lately returned from fur- 
lough, now resumed command of the Regiment. 

As there were not sufficient baiTdcks in the newly-built canton- 
ment of Aruuknlli for the accommodation of all the European force- 
at Lahore, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers weie qiiaitcrcd iu the Huzaii 
Bagh, or Royal Garden, a foitified portion of the city in which 
were the palaces of the Maharajas. Many of the Officers’ quarters 
w'ere constructed of costly materials, the walls being ornamented 
inside with beautifully-caiwed marbles ; whilst some of the others,, 
above the old gatew'ays, were built of massive masonry. 
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5850. The Regiment was quartered in the midst of a restless poini- 
lation, not j-et habituated to our imlc, and consisting of fanatics 
and dischaiged Khalsa soldiers, who had so lately been our 
enemies in the field; yet such was the discipline maintained, 
that, although om' soldiers were frequently insulted and molested 
in the streets, instances of retaliation on their part were very 
rtvre. 

In the month of June, 1850, the Officer on guard was in- 
formed that sixSeik fanatics had broken into the square adjoining 
one of our barracks, which u’as used as “married men’s qmuters.” 
Proceeding to the place indicated, he found the dead bodies of the 
six Seiks lying in the square. They had stealthily entered the 
•enclosure a few minutes before the dinner-hour, and having bound 
the mystic thread around their wiists and diawn thei) tulwars, 
they had attempted to sell their lives as dearly as they could, and 
to inflict death on all the Euiopciuis who might come across their 
jjatli. ElcA'en of the married men of the Regiment had been 
Avounded before the fanatics were killed, but fortunately none of 
our soldiers Avere fatally injured, they haA’ing defended themselves 
as best they coidd Avith legs of tables, chairs, and footstools, or 
anything else that came to hand ; their wives helping the men 
by clinging to the Seiks, who, however maddened Arith bJiamj, 
or thirsting for blood, never injure eitlier Avomen or cliildren. 
It Avas afterwards reported that tliese Khsdsas had said on the 
previoAis night that as, OAving to the cessation of hostilities, 
they could no longer live by the sword, they elected to die by 
the hands of thcii late enemies, rather than exist in idleness smd 
huindiation. 

In the autumn of this yeai-, 1850, the river Ravec so ovei- 
September, floAved its banks dm’ing the periodical rains, that the 
1850. esplanade and suiTounding country were placed many feet 
under Avater, Avhich also sun-ounded the Fort where our Reoimeiit 
was quartered, pioducing malaria, so affecting both Officers and 
men that upwards of eighty per cent, were either ou the sick- 
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list or in hospital with fever. The Regiment W"<is now ordered 1850. 
into camp on some rising ground a few' miles distant from the 
City of Lahore ; hut the sickness was so general and the moitality 
m great that Sepahis wei-e employed on our Regimental guards. 

Dr. H. A. Bruce was at this trying time the Sm'geon of our 
Regiment, and nothing could exceed his kindness and attention. 

Dr. Bruce had at all times been an universal favomite in the 
Regiment, both with the Officers and men, not only professionally, 
but as the life of the mess-table; and whenever or wherever 
an act of kindness was needed, his aid wiis unostentatiously ready. 

The scenes in camp during this severe epidemic were very dis- 
tressing, the sick in their damp tents suffering much discomfort, 
and the constantly-occurring deaths throwing a gloom over the 
oamii, which w’as not relieved mitil it became know that orders 
liad been received at headquarters for the Regiment to march, as 
soon as practicable, to Meerat. Tlie conveyance of the sick was a 
matter of considerable difficulty, no less than thi'ee thousand 
bearei'S being requii-ed to cariy the dhoolies containing the 
October, invalids. These bearers, who weie jdaj'fully termed “Bruce’s 

1850. Brigade,” wei-e paraded dniing oin miu'ch morning and evening. 
After a w'eek’s continual change of air the numbers of the beai'ers 
were materially reduced as our soldieis weic restored to bealtli. 

The disease, howevei, liad told disastrously on the constitutions of 
the men ; and on amvid at Meerut a medical boai'd w'as assembled, 

Fcbniaiy, nnder the orders of the Conmmnder-in-Ohief, to report on 

1851. t],e health of the Regiment ; when it was found that three- 
fourths of the men w'ere still weakly, and suffering from the 
effects of the mahuia to which they had been exposed at 
Lahore. 

Early in 1852 rumours were rife of a coming war with 
Burmah; and an intimation was received that in all probability 
tlie services of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers would be called 
into requisition. 

Burmah adjoins the British territories; its northern frontier 
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1850 abutting on Assam ; its western eoast facing the east of India; 
the Bay of Bengal interv’ening. 

In 1784 Arracan, on the Burmese coast, which had been 
exhausted by a sucession of internal wars, fell an easy j)rey to the 
conqueror Bhodan Phaya, and was permanently annexed to the 
Avan dominion ; and it was this conquest which first brought the 
Burmese into actual contact with oim Bengal fiontier, followed by 
lepeated acts of aggression on the part of the Burmese, leading to- 
the war between the East India Company and Bmmah in 1824, 
This war terminated in 1826 ; and an agreement was entered into- 
between the belligerents, cidled “the Treaty of Yandabu,” under 
the clauses of which the huge provinces of Aracan and 
Tenasserim were ceded to the Company, and thenceforward 
became a part of our Indian Empire. 

Twenty-six years after the signing of the Treaty of Yandabu, 
our representatives in Burmali were subjected to constant in- 
dignities and repeated insults ; the conditions of the above Treaty 
were ruthlessly violated, and oppressive exactions levied on our 
traders. Finally, the Commander of a British vessel was wrong- 
fully imprisoned by the Governor of Kangoon, heavily ironed, and 
placed in the public stocks; by which insults discredit and 
disgrace were brought on the English flag. 

The Indian Government at once demanded satisfaction, and 
the admission of a British Besident either at Rangoon or Ava ; 
and it was to enfoice these demands that a British Squadi'on. 
was dispatched to Rangoon. Consequent on this prompt action 
of the Indian Government, the Burmese King ordered the removal 
of the offending Governor, appointing a successor who it was 
stated had been instructed to satisfy the British demands. It 
soon, however, became apparent that the change of Governors 
was a rme to tide over the difficulty, for not only was no satis- 
faction afforded, but the offending Governor was allowed to leave 
Rangoon with the plunder unjustly extorted from the British 
traders by his cruel exactions. 
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The English Commodore (Captain Lambort, R.N.) now sent a 1852 
representative to the Grovemor of Kangoon, soliciting an inter- 
view; but the request was rejected, and the Commodore’s 
messenger grossly insrdted. Still anxious, if possible, to arrive at 
an amicable settlement. Captains Fishbum, of H.M.S. “Hermes,” 
and Tatler, the Chief Interpreter, together with other Officers, 
waited on the Governor ; but the emissaries returned to the 
Squadron without having succeeded in gaining admission to the 
inner rooms of the Palace; it liaving been urged in excuse that 
the Governor was asleep and was not to be distm’bed. 

It now became necessary to convince the Burmese that repara- 
tion would be compelled, as no reply was received to the 
Commodore’s communications demanding satisfaction; and, as 
this was not otherwise to be obtained, he, on the 7th January, 
1352, seized one of the Burmese ships of wm*, blockaded the town 
of Rangoon, calling on all British subjects as well as Portuguese, 
Armenians, and Mussulmans to leave the toivn and seek protection 
on board H.M. ships of war. 

The property of the refugees who had claimed British protec- 
tion rmder the Conunodore’s oixlers wus immediately confiscated 
by the Burmese authorities. 

During the course of these events the aged Burmese Governor of 
the town of Dalla, near Rangoon, alone behaved with courtesy ; and 
he, having communicated with the British Commodore, obtained 
yet another day’s grace to enable the Rangoon Governor to come 
to amicable terms; but, instead of endeavom-ing to avoid the 
threatened war, the latter forwarded a notice to the British 
Commodore, informing him that if he should attempt to pass the 
stockade which had been erected at the mouth of the river, he 
would be fired upon by the Burmese g^ns. 

On the 9th of January the Burmese ship which had been 
captured in the Rangoon harbour was towed down the river 
towards the sea, under escort of H.M. ships “ Hermes,” “ Fox,” and 
“ Phlegethon.” On arriving opposite tire stockade the Burmese 

2 F 
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1862 guns opened fire on the convoy, and an Artillery fight ensued which 
resulted in a loss to the enemy of about 300 men. Thus 
opened the second Burmese War; and on the 10th of February, 
1852, the Indian Government decided to send a Militaiy 
Expedition to Burmah, to insist upon an apology and compen- 
sation being offered. 

Military operations were commenced in April, when Bangoon 
was occupied by our troops, Martaban captured on the 5th of 
April, Bassain on the 19th of May, and Pegu was temporarily 
occupied in the early part of June, 1852. 

The let European Bengal Fusiliers, then under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tudor, had received orders to join the Army 
on service in Burmah, proceeding to Allahabad by river boats, 
and thence to Chinsurah by steamers. Two months were 
N^ovember 1862 ™ transporting the Kegiment to Calcutta, 

’ when it embarked on board the Frigates “ Sphynx,” 
“Muzuffiir,” and “Feroze,” which conveyed it to Bangoon, 
arriving in the following November. 

There was much that was interesting and pictruesque to be 
seen from the decks of the steamers as they made their way up 
the Bangoon livcr; the beautiful verdme of the sloping river 
banks, backed by the adjacent hills and studded with handsome 
Pagodas — ^their rich gilding glittering in the sun — ^formed a series 
of pictures hardly to be surpassed in tropical brilliancy and 
beauty. The magnificent and costly Pagoda of Syriam only 
preluded the still grander Shoe Dagon at Bangoon, close to which 
our vessels cast anchor. 

Bangoon was now garrisoned by H.M. 80th and 51st Begiments, 
the 1st European Bengal and the 1st European^Madras Fusiliers, 
with a detachment of the 18th Boyal Irish ; and in addition to 
the above were some Batteries of Field-Artillery and a consider- 
able force of Bengal and Madius Infantry. 

On the 19th of November an expedition was organized to 
captui-e the town and fort of Pegu, which'fell into the hands of 
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tlie British during the pravious June, but had been evacuated 1852. 
as we had not at that time sufficient troops at our disposal to 
gan’ison it, and had been re-oceupied by the Burmese, who had 
sti’engthened its defences. It now became necessary for us to 
re-capture and permanently gai-rison this position, for which 
purpose the following troops — ^under Brigadier McNeiU — ^left 
Eangoon in four river steamers : 300 of the 1st Bengal Em*opeane, 
funder Colonel Tudor, 300 of the Madras Eiu-opeans, 400 5th 
Madras Native Infantry, with some detachments of Artillery and 
Sappers, and two field-guns. Gener-al Godwin accompanied the 
expedition and superintended its oper-atrons. 

The river being shallow the steamers were not engaged, but 
the force landed on the 21st, a dense fog prevailing; and having 
taken up their respective positions, commenced the march tlnmigh 
close and difficult jungle towards the town of Pegu. The Bengal 
and Madras Europeans threw forward their skirmishers, these 
Regiments pushing on steadily, although the thick undergrowth 
>va8 breast-high, rendering regular movements impossible. 
Indeed, the soldiers were scattered in single and double files, 
whilst the enemy, concealed aroimd, ■wer’c sending amongst them 
a dropping fire. The heat was so oppressive, and the exertion 
of pushing throirgh the jungle so great, that several of the 
Europeans fell from fatigue, and some from sunstroke. Having 
at last an’ived near' the gateway of the town. General Godwin 
formed up his troops for the attack; but the soldiers were so 
exhausted that it rvas found impossible to adrance until time hsid 
been allowed to recruit their strength. 

After an hour’s rest nearly the whole of the Bengal Fusiliers 
^foveinber 2lBt, were collected together, and the troops were formed up 
1852. fgj. action under a fire from the eirerny, still concealed 
on all sides amongst the jungle. 

General Godwin now addressed the troops, complimenting 
them on their almost superhuman exertions under such gr-eai 
difficulties, and explaining to them the work they still had before 
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tlipm, “Now,” said lie, addressing the Fusilier Ecgiments; “you" 
“ are Bengfdies, and you are Madrassies ; let’s see who are the 
“ best men.” A hearty cheer iras the response, when the Bengal 
and Madras Fusiliers led the assault towai'ds the city gate, wliich 
was, after a short straggle, captured ; the Burmese soldiers being 
forced back and seeking shelter under tlie walls of the Pagoda 
on the platform above. About noon the whole of the town and 
Fort of Pegu was in our possession ; with a total loss in our Army 
of 3 Officers wounded, and from 30 to 40 rank and file killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

Sergeant-Major Hopkins,* of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, was 
promoted to an unattached Ensigney for his gallant conduct 
during the storm of Pegu. 

On the 22nd November the British troops returned tn 
Bangoon; with the exception of the following, left to garrison Pegu = 
200 Madras Fusiliers. 

200 5th Madras Nath'c Infantiy. 

A detachment of Eimopean Artillery, with 2 guns. 

This small garrison tempted the Burmese troops to try and 
November 24th, re-captme the place, and they, ha\ ing made a vigorous 
attack on our gun-boats, were easily repulsed; but 
on the evening of the 27th they made a daring attack on the 
position held by our soldiers, assaulting all sides of the Pagoda 
simultaneously. After some horns’ smart fighting they were 
driven back into the jungle, leaving many dead around the Fort. 

On the 3rd December the enemy renewed their attacks, con- 
Dccember Srd — 13th, tinning them with but little intermission until the 

1852. 13th . during which time the little British garrison 

were closely invested by large numbers ; but, animated by the 
hope of speedy relief, our soldiers succeeded in holding the 
position against the enemy, who, aided by their Artillery and 
Cavalry, kept up an incessant fire. 

* This Officer, having attained the rank of lieutenant-Colonel, died at 
Moernt, in August, 1881. 
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The following description of the Pagoda which was held hy 1852. 
ihe British troops will show how difficult was the task of 
maintaining their position against an enemy so numerically 
-superior. 

The Pegu Pagoda is i^ised upon three terraces, each side of 
ihe upper terrace measuring about 210 yards. Twelve feet below 
is a second terrace which measures 320 yards along each face, 

Jind extends 40 feet from the inner will ; the third terrace is 6 
feet lower, the faces being increased to 450 yards, extending also 
40 feet from the wall. Outside the stockades high grass 
impeded the view of the sentries, wliilst numerous small Pagodas 
on the east and west sides also gave shelter to the enemy. 

On the noith and eastern sides the interior of our stockade 
was commanded by ground higher than the platforms; and to hold 
this position, as well as to protect the walls of the town, we had 
but 435 men. 

A report of the trying and uncertain position of the Pegu 
Garrison having reached General Godwin, that Officer im- 
mediately organized a relief expedition, which he dispatched in 
the liver steamers, “ I^rbudda ” and “ Mahanuddy the latter 
vessel, however, with 250 of the Madras Fusiliers on board, 
becoming disabled, ivas obliged to return to Rangoon. The steamer 
“ Nerbudda ” proceeded up the liver with the boats which con- 
veyed our troops, believing that they were followed by the 
“Mahanuddy.” As the “Nerbudda” approached the village of 
Lower Seedee, it was found to be occupied in strong force by 
the enemy, who had planted stakes across the river to impede 
the progress of oiu’ steamers. 

Our troops were quickly landed; the enemy during this 
operation firing from the sun-ounding thick jungle, which afforded 
ample cover. The Bengal Fusiliers moved up to some houses 
skirting the village, which they occupied, the enemy retiring on 
the village Upper Seedee, about .a mile distant. Our pickets 
werc now advanced ; the troops passing a restless night in the 
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1852 viUage, whilst volleys and constant dropping shots kept all om 
the alert, and sometimes inflicted injury on our soldiers. 

On the morning of the 7th of December our troops advanced 
to the relief of the Pegu Garrison; the detachment of the 
Bengal Fusiliers being now under command of Major Gerrard. 
On nearing the south-west gate of the City, a party of the 
enemy supported by Cavalry, posted on the plain, prepared to 
dispute our advance, but were quickly dispersed ; and our foree 
continued its march, soon reaching the gateway, which was pro- 
tected by a wet-ditch and earthworks. The Burmese advanced 
from the surrounding jungle, and threatened the flanks of our 
Column, but a few shots forced them to return to shelter, when 
our “ advance-party ” pushed quickly on to the eastern gateway 
of the City, which was entered without our progress having beem 
further disputed ; and thus the beleaguered Garrison was 
relieved. 

During the afternoon the Bengal Fusiliers were sent to capture 
the stockades and defences to the south and west still occupied 
by the enemy, who, having been exijclled, the works were at once 
demolished, our men retuniing at dusk to the Piigoda. 

During the following days the Burmese wci’c employed iw 
Deoemlier-7th — 15th, throwing u]! three lines of entrenchments on the 

1852. plain beyond the jungle to the north of Pegu, and 

on the 16th December General Godwin advanced his force — witlr 
which were 570 of the Bengal Fusiliers — to drive the enemy 
from their newly-formed position. On our Column reaching the 
plain the enemy seemed for the first time aware that we had 
taken the field, and a judicious and rapid movement might have* 
ensured the capture of a large number of their elephants and 
cattle, which were feeding unprotected on the plain ; but General 
Godwin, intent on the speedy capture of the position, took 
ground to the right, and tuniing the enemy’s position, rapidly 
occupied their first line of entrenchments, when a halt W'as 
oidcred; during which the enemy, collecting their cattle, moved 
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off in full retreat along the Sho<S Gyne road. The whole of the 1862 
entrenchments were at once occupied by our troops ; who, after a 
few hours’ rest, leisurely followed the enemy, reaching the village 
of Lephandoon before sunset. 

It now became evident that General Godwin had been misled 
by the information received from the Burmese guides ; and on 
the morning of the 18th December he beat across the jungle in 
the direction of the Shoe Gyne road, along which he proceeded 
as far as the village of Montsaganu, where the enemy had again 
entrenched themselves. After some skirmishing — during which 
the Burmese made merely a show of resistance — ^the entrench- 
ments were occupied by our troops, and the defences levelled ; 
and, the surrounding country having been completely cleared of 
the enemy, our troops returned to the Pegu Garrison. 

Geneinl Godwin has been censured for not having followed up 
his enemy with greater rapidity and more decision, and perhaps 
from a Military point of view, justly ; but may it not have been 
that the quality of mercy was too strong in him to permit the 
useless slaughter of these discouraged fugitives? 

The exposure to the dews at night, and the fatigue consequent 
on marching under a tropical sun by day during the 17th and 
December 17th— 20th, 18th, produced much sickness amongst the Bengal 

1862. Fusiliei-s, 20 of whom died of cholera alone a few 

days after their return to Pegu. 

About 700 of our soldiers having now been left to garrison the 
Fort of Pegu, General Godwin with the remainder of his troops 
returned to Kangoon on the 22nd December. 

To clear the country of all the Bunnese troops, and to drive 
them from the numerous strong stockades which they had erected 
on the line of country extendii^ from Martaban to Thonghoo, a 
Column was formed, consisting of 450 of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
under Major Gerrard, 150 of the Madras Fusiliers, together with 
a force of Artillery and Native Infantry, the whole under 
command of General Steele. Tlic expedition embarked for 
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“East Tnrfip. Register,” January, 1853. 

1st EUROPEAN BENGAL FUSILIERS. 

(Right Wing.J 

” PuiSSET,” “ BcxiB,” “ GbzEBAT,” “ DeIC,” “ BhDETPOKB,” “ AWHiNISTAN,” 
“ GnnZSEE,” “ FEBOZSHiH,” ” SoBRiLON ” 

Station, Bnitnah. Arrived, 1852. 


■d 1 

NAMSS 

B&nk m l^e 

RuLxrAnKft 

S' 

Beghnent. 

Army. 

1800 

ConoNEi. 

Sir “W. B Gilbert, 
Bart,G.CB. ... 

G. Hnnter 

25 June, ’32 .. 

7 Jan., ’41 . 

L.G. llNov/51 
do 

On Furlough. 

1818 

liJEOT -ConOKELS. 

G. Warren ....... . .. 

6 Aug , ’43 ... 

0. 16 July, ’49 
7 June, ’49 ... 

« 

1019 




1826 

Majob 

John G Gerraid .. 

1 Maich, ’50. 

Hissar Stud 

1828 

Cai'taihs 

Jno W Bennett . . 

1 Nov., ’44 . 

25 Dec , ’43 .. 

On Fnrio’. 

1829 


1 Nov , ’44 ... 

M. 1 Deo., '48 


1837 

1837 

E. W H. Fonshawe 
Geo. O Jacob 

21 Dec, ’45 . 
17 June, ’48 . 


Comg. 4th Punjab 

1840 

1839 

1840 

Geo G Denniss 

Bdm I) Byng ... . 
South GreviUe . . . 

29 June, ’49 .. 
23 Jan , ’50 .. 
1 March, ’60 . 


Cavalry 

On Furlo’. 


H B Bdwarde8,C.B 

do 

M 2 Mch., ’50 

Civil Emp 

1 

Alex Home .. .... 

James Williamson... 

lilECTEHAMTS 

B Cnnlifie 

F 0. Salnsbnry 

COB Palmer . . 

P E Innes 

16 July, ’51 ... 
7 Aug , ’52 . 

23 July, ’44 ... 
9 March, ’45... 
29 Oct , ’45 ... 
6 Feb.. ’48 ... 


On Furlo’. 

1844 




On Furlo’. 

1844 

Edw. Brown 

10 Feb , ’46 .. 



• Commanding Barrackpore, and Hon. A.D,C. to the Governor-General. 
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1st EtlROPEAlT BENGAL FUSILIERS (^Continued). 


Season 

of 

Appointment, 

NAMES 

Rank in the 

Beuabes. 

Begxm^t 

Army 


LrEOTS. ('coiifiniMiiJ. 




1845 

G. C Lambert 

11 Feb , ’46 . 



1844 

Trevor "Wlieler . . . 

4 March, *46 



1845 

W. B. H I. Hotrell 

31 March, ’46 



1845 

; £. St. George 

4 May, ’46 . 



1845 

H. F M Boisragou 

13 Oct., ’46 ... 


2nd m command, 




• 

Eemvan Battn 

1845 

B J. F. Hickey . . .. 

17 June, ’48 ... 



1845 

W. S. B. Hodson ... 

1 April, ’49 .. 


Gml Emp 

1845 

H T Parsons 

29 June, *49 . 



1845 

G. M Battye 

23 Jan., ’50 ... 


Bevenue Survey 

1845 

George Price 

1 March, ’50 .. 

. , 

Dept Pub Works 

1846 

B. G. Birch 

do 


Gwalior cont. with 





Begiment 

1846 

■W Davison 

16 July, ’51 . 



1848 

Wm A Pope 

19 July, ’51 . 


On Fnrlo’. 

1848 

H. Maxwell 

7 Aug, ’52 .. 




2XS LiEDIEX tXTS. 




1848 

H M. Wemyss . 

12 June, ’49 .. 

9 Dec , ’48 .. 


1848 

H CanMeld 

18 Aug., ’49 . 

27 Dec , ’48 ... 


1849 

J. Morland ... . 

25 May, ’50 . . 

11 Dec , ’49 . 


1849 

J. S Ingram 

do. 

12 Dec , ’49 


1850 

£. £. Dkins 

5 Maich ’51... 

10 Dec., ’50 .. 


1851 

C MacFarlane 

24 Sept., ’51 . . 

20 Jan , ’51 


1851 

L B Magniac 

do. 

20 Feb , ’51 . 


1851 

J. W. DuimeU 

17 Feb., ’52 ... 

16 June, ’51 


1851 

E. A. G. Lambert ... 

13 Aug, ’52 .. 

12 Dec , ’51 ... 



(Left Wing.) 


1818 

Majob. I 

John P Bipley 

1 March, ’50... 

23 Dec., '42 ... 


1827 

Oafxai»s. 

Jas. Buth Pond 

1 Nov , ’44 . 

M 3 April, ’46 

Asst. Adjt.-Q«nl. 

1828 

Douglas Seaton 

... 

M. 19 June, ’46 

Peshawnr Divn. 


Adjt to tbe Begt , F O Salusbubt, 15 Aug , 1848 
Intr and Qr Mr. W K. H I HowEtn, 24 Jan , 1849 
Surgeon do. H. A. Bhuce, M D., 5 Oct., 1847. 
Aset to do. „ „ ■> 


TJnilorm, Scarlet , Lace, Gold ; Facings, Dark Blue 
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1853 Martaban in the Honourable East India Company’s Stean» 
Frigates “Moozuffm-,” “Zenobia,” and “Bernice,” with three 
transports, whilst H.M. Steam Frigate “Sphynx” towed another 
transport carrying ordnance and stores. A brief voyage brought 
these vessels on the 5th January, 1853, to their destination 
opposite Martaban ; Moulmien, standing on the opposite side of 
the river, the situation of which is beautiful, showing its numerous 
wlute pagodas studded amongst the bungalows forming the town. 
A vast difference there was between Martaban, still surrounded 
by its dense jungles, and Moulmien prosperous, after its 25 years 
of British rule. 

A lovely view of country opened out on both sides of the grand 
Salween river; many smaller streams dividing the hills covered 
with beautiful forest trees. It was a busy, as uell as a pictui’esque,. 
scene. 

The Commissariat Department was transporting stores from. 

January, Moulmien, or landing them from the fleet. Hei’e were illus- 
1853. trated the difliculties of moving and equipping a Column,, 
which was to march for weeks through an almost unknomi country ; 
difficulties enhanced by the necessity for transporting across the 
river about a himdred elephants. These animals, however, swam 
or waded across the river according to the depth of ivater, and it 
was when they sank, leaving in sight only an upraised tinink, that 
the excitement was at its height. Every Mahout (driver), with 
earnest prayers to Allah for protection, perched on his animal’s 
shoulders, had to stand up, or hold on as best he could; and 
with encouraging cries urged him on to reach the opposite shore. 
After a few mishaps the whole of the elephants reached their 
destination in safety ; but it is a matter of regret that, a few 
months subsequently, hardly one of these sagacious animala had 
smwived the hardships and dangers of the march through the 
dense, impenetrable jungles. 

Martaban, signifying the “Nose of the Bock,” was considered 
from its strength and position to be the Gibraltar of the Burmese. 
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It was from this place that their armies frequently issued to fight 1858. 
their foes the Siamese ; but now it had been formed into a British 
Fortress, containing 14 heavy pieces of ordnance, which were 
mounted on the North and South Batteries and on the Hill 
Stockade. 

On the 12th of January the General and his Stalf surveyed the 
surrounding country, and on the 14th the Column commenced its 
forwairi march, leaving Martaban by the Beling gate. 

We had before us 240 miles of swamp and dense forest, never 
before traversed by a Eui'opean force. The enemy held a strong 
position at Ky-onk-ye, about 4 miles from Martaban ; to attack 
which the advanced portion of our Army, with 75 men of the 1st 
Bengal Europeans mo ved to the front. On our reaching Ky-onk-ye 
the Burmese opened fire from the thick jungle which covered 
their stockade and village below. The march had been effected 
through heavy grass and clumps of bmnboos, but our troops were 
by this time inured to their work, and in good maiching condition f 
and, our rockets and howitzers having opened fire, the enemy was 
driven out of the jungle. Our attacking-party advanced on the 
.liiiumry 14th,— 18th, stockades, but on our approach they were found 

1863. vacated. The Column now halted for four days ; the 

European soldiers amusing themselves by hunting and killing the 
huge snakes, large numbers of wliich were found in the jungles. 

An eight-mile march brought us to Gongoh, after having viewed 
the enemy at some of their outposts, from which a sudden fire was 
opened on our advancing trooi>&. Gongoh wms defended by stockaded 
breast-works, which were covered by a deep ditch, and numerous 
pits with bamboo spikes. The enemy at first showed some con- 
fidence, firing round-shot into the head of our Column ; but our 
two howitzers and a rocket tube, having been with difficulty 
dragged to the front through the heavy sw'amp and long grass, 
and brought into action, the storming-party under Major Seaton 
of the Bengal Fusiliers advanced. 

On reaching the stockade it was found that the enemy had 
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retreated, leaving from 80 to 100 dead; many having been tlirown 
January lOtli, ^’“*0 wells in order to poison the water. At 3 p.m. 

1853. tJje troops encamped, having, during their trying march, 
suffered much fiom the sun oveihcad, and the swampy nature 
•of the groimd underfoot. 

After this affair at Gongoh the Burmese made no stand what- 
•ever; our onwai'd march was unopposed, and our General’s 
difficulties consisted mainly in obtaining information as to the best 
positions for om* camping grounds, near sweet wells or streams. 
On the 21st January Ouchtiula was reached, and so on to Beling, 
which was occu 2 jied on the 28th Januaiy ; vast quantities of rice 
falling into the hands of the Commissariat. Many of our marches 
were made tlmough dense foi-ests, infested by wild beasts and 
reptiles; our track being entirely sheltered from the sun by huge 
teak-trees, whilst enormous elefjluuit creepers climbed from limb to 
limb, connecting these kings of the foi’est by long boughs, laden 
with highly-coloured and luxuriant orchids, occasionally forming 
vistas resembling the aisles of a Cathedral. The crossing of 
the many streams which intersected the country was sometimes 
arduous, occujiying several hours, but all ranks worked cheerfully ; 
and the Bengal Sepahis iviliingly assisted the Emnpeans, by 
helping them to caiTy their arms and accoutrements, as they 
waded breast-high through the Nullahs. 

After eight fatiguing, but highly-interesting marches, the 
Column, on the 11th Febmary, reached Shoe Gyne, an important 
city situated on the left bank of the river Sitanj. Next day the 
Army was refreshed by the sight of the steam-frigate “ Feroze,” 
which, with three gun-boats, formed the convoy of a welcome 
supply of provisions for our troops. 

At Shoe Gyne the natives seemed wcU-disposed to the British ; 
and, although at first timid, they soon found they were in no way 
molested, and flocked to their mai’kcts, offering grain, vegetables, 
cloth, &c., competing eagerly for the custom of the Eui-opeans. 

The strong stockade to the north of the town was soon 
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converted into a scientifically-constructed post by our Field- 1853. 
Engineer, between which stockade and the town our camp was 
picturesquely situated close by the rivers Shoe Gyne and Sitanj. 

A “Light Division” of the “Martaban Column” was now 
formed, consisting of about 900 men, wdth whom w^ere 200 of the 
1st Bengal Fusiliers, under Major Gerrard, the remainder of the 
Kegiment being left rvith the force which gamsoned Shoe Gyne. 

After a hearty “ God spcal ” fi’om their comrades, the “ Flying 
Column ” commenced its march to Tonghoo on the 15th Februaiy ; 
February 15 th, ^nd the General, using the best infonnation piocurablc, 

1853. traversed this country, liithcrto unknown to European 
troops. On the 21st Shandobin, on the banks of the Sitanf 
February 21st, river, was reached, a distance of 54 miles from Shoe- 
1853. Gyne. Here the Oolunm was halted, and a parley held 
across the river with a Bunnesc Chief, who appeared on the 
opposite bank, interrogating the Quartermastei'-General as to our 
intentions in invading the covmtry. Invited to visit our camp 
and be introduced to our General, the Chief declined, and, putting 
spurs to his horse, rode away tow'ards Tonghoo. 

The passage of the Sitanj river wms accomplished on the 22nd 
February, the greater part of the Column being caiTied over on 
February 22ird, elephants. The troops then formed up and marched 
1853. towards Tonghoo, but they had not jrroceeded far when 
they were met by the Authorities of the district, who came to 
surrender themselves aud their ancient rvalled towm of Tonghoo 
to the British General. The troops were soon housed in the 
numerous Poonghee or priest’s houses; which were airy, well- 
ventilated buildings, constructed of timber, ivith side-screens or 
■windows of bamboo. These buildings are usually placed on piles 
or stakes, and raised about 6 feet from the ground, to allow the 
water to flow freely during the heavy periodical rains. 

A small detachment of Ramghur Horse was sent from Tonghoo 
in pursuit of the retreating Burmese Army, Captains Fanshaw^e 
. and Maxwell, of the Bengal Fusiliers, accompanying this Cavalry. 
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1«63 The British soon clcai’cd tlie whole country of their enemies, 
expelling them from Martaban on the south, to 30 miles north of 
Tonghoo ; anil thencefonvai tithe country about this town was as 
quiet and peaceable as any of oiu* home districts.* 

On the 11th of April the Ist Bengal Fusiliers left Tonghoo en 
route for Eaugoon, having been relieved by a detachment of the 
1st Madias Fusilieis, the headquarters of that Regiment arriving 
soon after. The return under an April sun was trying, and 
rendered night maiches a necessity. 

Before reaching Shoe Gyne our Regiment sustained a great 
loss by the sudden and unexjiected death of Captain Edmund 
Byng, A.D.C., who died of heat-apoplexy, whilst being carried 
in a dhooly on the line of mai-cL Captain Byng had lately 
returned to India from England, mid was proceeding to rejoin 
his staff appointment, when, finding that his Regiment was on 
service, he hastened to join the headquarters; but, as he was not 
acclimatised, he sunk under the heat, his health rapidly gave way, 
and he succumbed as described. Byng was one of those jovial 
characters always popular with his brother Officers, who deeply 
deplored his sad death. 

A detachment of the 1st Bengd Europeans, under Major Douglas 
Seaton, remained at Shoe Gync, and the headquarters proceeded 
by boat to Rangoon ; about 100 men under Lieutenant Hickey being 
left at Pegu, to reinforce the stockade gan-ison at that place. 

During the time that the detachment under Major Seaton was 
stationed at Shoe Gyne, the Bunnese soldiers attacked a small 
garrison of hladras Native Infantry, who occupied a stockade at 
Beling, a village to the south-east. The Native Infantry were 
forced to retire, the European Officer in command having been 
dangerously wounded. It was now ordered that the Beling 
Stockade be re-taken, and the road between Moulmien and 

* Major Gerrard, commanding the Ist Suropean Bengal Fusiliers, received 
the thanks of Brigadier-General Steele for Ms ** ready and untiring aid on 
“ all emergencies ” 
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Tonglioo re-opened. Major Seaton, commanding the detachment 185;i. 
-of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers at Shoe Gyne, Avas 
instracted to send one Company to join the force for the le- 
eaptoe of Beling. No. 1 was the Company selected, commanded 
d)y Captain G. C. Lambert, Lieutenant Walter Davison being 
the Suhaltem. A small fleet of country boats was collected as 
quickly as possible, and in these the detachment proceeded doAvn 
the river Sittang to the town of that name, where they landed. 
They then marched towards Beling, the Sittang Gamson 
furnishing as many men as could be spared, in addition 
to Avhich wei’e the Native Infjmtry who Inid retired from the 
Stockade at Beling. The combined force now advanced to the 
attack, the Company of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers being ordered to 
assault the front face of the Stockade, whilst some of the British 
troops were sent to cut off the enemy’s retreat, should they 
evacuate their position. Captain Lambert’s Company advanced, 
-covered by skirmishers, and were received with a sharp fire oi 
small arms ; nevertheless, they reserved their fire, and, rushing to 
the front, succeeded in scaling the Stockade and opening one of 
the gates from the inside, through which the main portion of the 
British troops entering, the enemy beat a retreat through a sortie- 
gate in the rear face of the Stockade. The jungle proved so 
dense that the retreating Burmese managed to escape the 
vigilance of our troops, who were Avaiting in ambush to pounce 
upon them. The British detachment remained a few days in the 
neighbourhood, and then, having garrisoned the Stockade, re- 
turned to their respective stations. 

The Governor-General in Council expressed great satisfaction 
at the manner in Avhich these and other operations had been 
executed, and at the conduct and gallantly of the troops engaged. 

Before the end of 1853 the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, 
Avhich had for many months] been divided into small commands, 
was again assembled together, and sent to garrison our newly- 
acquired frontier tOAvns, Thayetmyo and Meeaday, and, hostilities 
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TERMINATION OE THE BURMESE WAR. 


1B53 having completely ceased, the Regiment cnjojmd the repose and 
comfort to which it was fairly entitled, after its exposure to 
trying climates and onerous duties 2 )crformed during the past two 
years. 

The second Burmese "War resulted in the British teriitories on 
the east of the Bay of Bengal being vastly increased ; these now 
including the rich province of Pegu in addition to those of 
Araran and Tenasserim, covering an area of 88,556 square miles, 
with a population since estimated at 2,942,605.* 

Towards the end of 1854 the 1st Eurojiean Bengal Fusiliers 
was relieved by H.M. 29th Regiment ; the former proceeding to 
Rangoon in flats towed by river steamers; and after a delay of a 
few weeks the Regiment was conveyed in the Company’s trans- 
imrts to Calcutta, where it arrived in February, 1855, having 
been absent from India two-and-a-half years. 

* For annexation of Bunnah, Prockmation, 30th June, 1863, see Appendix C. 
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EMAINING in camp at Calcutta for a few weeks, 
the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers proceeded up- 
country in river steamers to Dinapore, where it 
occupied the ban'acks built in 1768; described in 
those days as being on a “grand scale,” but now 
condemned as nnht for the accommodation of European soldiers. 

In January, 1856, the Eegiment marched from Dinapore to 
Oawnpore, the Right Wing and Headquarters proceeding on to 
Dngshai, a newly-built cantonment on the second range of the 
HiTna.1n.y nH. The Right Wing marched from Dngshai in Novem- 
ber, and the Left Wing from Oawnpore in December, to Umhalla; 
where the Regiment joined the Camp of Exercise, and in Mdrch, 
1857, the entire Regiment proceeded to Dngshai. 

Enemies from without there were none at this time, but for the 

2 a 
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GROWING DISCONTENT IN THE NATIVE ARMY. 


1856. past few years there had heea a growing feeling of discontent in 
the ranks of the Native Army, which in some instances had 
broken into open mutiny, quickly crushed by decided action, but 
still smouldering. As far back as 1844 some of the Native 
Regiments had expressed dissatisfaction, the old “batta” question 
having been revived and put forward as the ostensible grievance. 
Then came the Seik Wars; when the victories gained by the 
Company’s troops for a time silenced the mutterings of the Native 
soldiers. The Sepahis hated and dreaded the Khalsa, whose dis- 
comfiture was a source of much congratulation, the more so as 
the Sutlej and Punjab triumphs were partly achieved by the 
co-operation of our Native army. 

But, however satisfactory om: conquests may have been to the 
Sepahis, they soon experienced, with something approaching 
to dismay, that the increased extent of our territory entailed 
harder work and extra responsibility, without a proportionate 
increase of pay. There was a more galling grievance : the Seiks 
had been invited to take service in our Army, and, the offer having 
been heartily responded to, the Sepahis trembled lest these stalwart 
Northmen should prove so useful to our Grovernment that the 
services of the old Native soldiers would be thrown into the 
shade, and, possibly, ultimately dispensed with altogether. 

These suspicions engendered discontent, the more so as reports 
were being freely circulated, and believed, to the effect that the 
British were about to deprive the Sepahis of their caste, by 
surreptitiously mixing bone-dust with their food, tearing down 
the purdahs from their zen anah s, forcing all widows to re-marry, 
and ruthlessly interfering with all their religious prejudices ; 
finally compelling the Native soldiers to defile themselves by 
taking between their teeth pig’s and bullock’s fat, which it was 
stated was being used in the manufacture of the new cartridges.* 

* The following extract from apetition presented to a Commanding Officer 
of a Native Infantry Regiment shows the true feelmgof the Sepahis at this tune, 
and sets forth their gnevances : “The representation of the whole Station” 
“ IS this, that we wiU not give up our religion. We serve for honour and ” 
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But whilst dissatisfaction and suspicion had been gaining ground I85f). 
in the Native Army at the frequent accessions to the Company’s 
territories, the large enlistment of the Seiks, the widely-circulated 
reports touching interference with caste prejudices, the Gover- 
nor-General (Lord Dalhousie) in Council, under orders received 
from the Court of Directors, 2nd January, 1856, was directed to 
pursue a course of policy which would at once have fanned the 
■embers of discontent into a flame, had the Native Army been at 
that time fully prepared for unanimous action. 

Sir James Outi-am, the English Resident at the Court at 
Lucknow, was instructed by the Calcutta Council to inform the 
King of Oude that our Government had decided that he was to 
he deposed, and the East India Company to rule in his stead. 

The King was urged to abdicate, and by treaty to appoint the 
East India Company to the Government of his kingdom, the 
King being provided with a maintenance allowance of £120,000 

“ religion , if we lose our religion, the Hindu and Maliomedan rehgions will " 

“ be destroyed If we live, what shall we do ’ You are the masters of the " 

■“ country The Lord Sahib (Governor-General) has given orders, which he ” 

“ has received from the Company, to all Commanding Officers to destroy the ” 

“ religion of the countiy We know this, as all things are being designed " 

“ by Government The Officers of the Salt Department mix up bones with ’’ 

■“ the salt The Officer m charge of the Ghee mixes up fat with it; this is ” 

“ well known These are two matters The third is this : that the Sahib 
“ in charge of the sugar burns up bones and maxes them in the syrup the " 

“ sugar 18 made of , this is well known — all know ij. The fourth is this : ” 

“ that in the country the Burra Sahibs (Govemment-Commissioners) have ” 

“ ordered the Bajas, Thakurs, Zemindars, Mahajuns, and Ryots, all to eat ’’ 

“ together, and English bread has been sent to them , this is well known. ” 

“ And there is another affair, that throi^hout the country the wives of ” 

“ respectable men, in fact, all classes of Hmdus, on becoming widows are to ” 

“ be married again — this is well known. Therefore we consider ourselves ” 

“ as killed You all obey the orders of the Company, which we all know. ” 

“ But a King, or any other man, who acts unjustly does not remain. With ” 
“reference to the Sepahis, they are your servants; but to destroy their” 

“ caste, a council assembled and decided to give them muskets and cartridges ” 
^‘made up with greased paper to bite, this is also evident We wish to” 

“ represent this to the General that we do not approve of the new musket ” 

“ and cartndge , the Sepahis cannot use them You are the masters of the ” 

•“ country ; if you wiU give us all our discharge we wiU go away.” 
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1856. per annum. In the event of a refusal, Sir James Outram was 
ordered to publish, in alternative, the annexation order which he 
ah-eady held. The King was at fiist obdurate ; then, bursting 
into tears, prayed for time, promised to reform, and finally refused 
to sign the pioposed abdication. “ He nncoveied his head, placed ” 
“his turban in the hands of the Resident, and sorrowfully” 
“ declared that title, rank, honour, everything were gone, and ” 
“that now the British Government, which had made his” 
“ grandfather a King, might reduce him to nothing and consign ” 
“ him to obscurity.”* But Outram’s orders were peremptory ; he 
issued the annexation order, and Onde became British territory. 

The Kingdom of Oude had for many years been in a chronic 
state of misrule and anarchy, its people calling loudly on our 
GoveiTiment for lefonn. Colonel Sleeman, who had for many 
years been the British representative at the Oude Court, drew 
a painful picture of the state of the country during his tenure of 
office; saying — the landowners “take to indiscriminate plunder ” 
“ and murder,” “ no road, toMTi, hamlet, or village is secure ” 
“ from their merciless attacks — ^robbery and murder become ” 
“ their diversion, their sport ; and they think no more of taking ” 
“ the lives of men, women, and children who never offended ” 
“ them than those of deer or wild hogs. They not only rob ” 
“ and murder, but seize, confine, and torture all whom they ” 
“ seize and suppose to have money or credit, till they mnsom ” 
“ themselves with all they have or can beg or borrow.” No 
wonder, then, that the people of Oude called loudly for redress 
and reform. 

A very large projiordon of our Bengal Native Army was 
enlisted in Oude, being subjects of the dethroned King. The 
anarchy and misrule which had existed around their homes did not 
in any way adversely affect their interests or comfort, for, being 
soldiers in the Company’s Army, they had always the right of 
appeal for redress to the British Resident; nay more — the 
* Kaye’s ‘ History of the Sepoy War ” Vol I , p 150 
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knowledge of this right placed them in an exalted position 1867. 
amongst their brethren, giving them an influence and power 
otherwise unattainable. Hence, seiwice in the Company’s Army 
had alwaj's been popular in Oude, and in some families was 
held to he an hereditai-y right. The annexation of Oude to 
the territories of the East India Company placed redress in the 
hands of all alike, and deprived the Sepahis of what they held 
to he a distinctive right ; and this was another fire-brand adding 
fuel to the smouldering heap of discontent which was being daily 
developed into a flame. 

The annexation of Oude was the last act ot Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. It was reserved for his successor. Lord Canning, 
to complete the work. 

Colonel Sir Hemy Lawrence, who had so successfully trans- 
formed the Punjab from its previous state of anarchy into 
prosperity and confidence, was now appointed Chief Commissioner 
in Oude; the government of the Punjab having been handed 
•over to his brother, Sir John Lawrence. Sir Henry liad but 
a short time assumed office when his serious attention was 
•diiected to the mutinous feelings existing, not only in the 
Regular Native Regiments, but in those which had been trans- 
ferred to our service from that of the deposed King. Sir 
Henry Lawrence load vrith him at Lucknow H.M. 32nd Foot, some 
•Cavalry, and European Artillery. On May 3rd it was reported 
by the Brigadier tliat the 7th Oudej IiTegulars had assumed a 
dangerous, defiant attitude, and were '^unreservedly talking of 
bloodshed and murder. Though late in the evening, Lawrence con- 
ceived that the time had aivived for action ; and, ordering out the 
troops at his disposal, marched right through the rebellious City in 
the direction of the lines of the 7th Oude In-egulars. It was a fine^ 
■cloudless night, and the moon was sliining brightly. After 
n march of about seven miles the European troops aiiived at 
their destination, taking up ground so as to command the 
mutineers in front and on both flanks. The 7th Regiment was 
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THE MUTINY AT MBEBUT. 


1857. found already drawn up on parade. Laivrence’s decided action 
had taken them by surprise, and they were paralysed ; death waa 
staring them in the face ; they broke their ranks, and some fled in 
terror, whilst others, assuming a repentant aii, gave up their arms 
and accoutrements. Tlie fugitives were pursued by our Cavalry j 
whilst those who liad submitted were marched hack under charge 
of the .32nd Foot ; the whole party returning to Lucknow before 
daybreak. 

But this insubordination amongst the Irregulars at Lucknow, 
was merely the forerunner of the discontent which had been 
surely spieading throughout the entire Bengal Native Ai-my. 

Meerat, the headquarters of the Bengal Artillery, the Caia- 
bineers and 60th Rifles, was considered comparatively safe ; but 
it was here that the flames first burst forth in all their fury, 
leaving no doubt that the Mutiny of the Native soldiers was not 
confined to one distiict or cantonment, but that it was national; 
the whole of the Sepahi Regiments, well-drilled, well-armed, and 
full of confidence, were resolved to try issue with the handful of 
our Europeans, separated by long distances, and spread over a 
vast tract of country. 

At Meerat, on the 10th of May, the Native troops rose in 
Mutiny ; breaking ojien the jad, killing all Europeans within, 
their reach, firing the houses of their Officers, and hurrying in 
the diicction of Dclhic, where they were joined by the Muti- 
neers at that city, who rose and murdered all the Europeans whn 
fell into their hands, without respect to age or sex; and, pro- 
claiming the aged King of Delhie, Emperor of Hindustan, closed 
the gates of the Fortress, and set at defiance the British Govein- 
ment. 

The thunder-cloud had burst; but the fury of the storm waa 
not yet realised at Headquarters. Had the action of the Sepahis 
been simultaneous at all the Military Stations throughout the 
Presidency, the effect might have been fatal ; but the intelligence 
of mutmies, conflagrations, and hideous wholesale murders,, 
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arrived at intervals; allowing time for our Commanders to issue 1857. 
their orders and complete arrangements for resistance. 

All reports received by the Commandei-in-Chief tended to 
show that the Sepahi Regiments of the Bengal Army were, with- 
out exception, more or less implicated ; and it was patent to all 
that the great question on which the maintenance of om’ pow'er 
existed was, whether the Seiks w'ould declare for or against us. 

Sir John LawTence was Chief-Oomnussioner of the Punjab. It 
was he who had asked the Seiks whether they would be governed 
by the pen or the sword ; they had chosen the former, and now' 
all eyes were anxiously turned towards John Lawience, hoping 
that by his influence with the Seiks, India might be saved. The 
British had governed the Punjab for close on ten years; the 
people appreciated the blessings of secm'ity of property which 
our rule had ensm’ed ; they found that our Judges were just, and 
our Magistrates listened patiently to their complaints of wrong. 

This was a state of things to which they had previously been 
strangers. They had not, like the Hindustanees, foigotten, in the 
lapse of years, the difference between the midue favouritism of 
Native rule and the impartial justice of the British Government ; 
and, moreovex’, the Khalsa hated and despised the Sepahis, with 
whom they had no interests in common : but, notxvithstanding all 
these considerations, their decision -was trembling in the balance, 
and it needed a master-mind to turn the scale in our favour. 
John Lawrence was the man who brought his influence to bear : 
he turned the scale in our favom\ 

Then from Lahore Cimxe the assuring intelligence that Mr. 
Robert Montgomexy, the Judicial Commissioner, in conceit; with 
the Military Commanders, had, with decision and courage, by a 
coup-de-mam, succeeded in disarming the disafl^ected Sepahis at 
that Station, and transferring the guardianship of the Fort from 
their clxarge to that of the 81et Foot ; and thus, without bloodshed 
or destruction of property, the Capital of the Punjab was seemred 
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BBIfGAL FUSILIEES MAUCII lOAVAEDS DELHI. 


1857. by a j-wse, ■which gained the respect and ensured the good'will of 
the Seiks. 

A moveable Column of some of our choicest Seik troops was 
placed under command of General Ne'ville Chamberlain; and, 
■with every demonstration of loyalty, 'was marching to join the 
British Army already beleaguering the strongly-fortified City of 
Delhie. 

Meanwhile, on the morning of the 13th of May, Major G. 0» 
Jacob, of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, rode into Dugshai from Simla, 
with orders from the Commandei>in-Chief for the Regiment to 
march as soon as aiTangements could be completed to TJmballa, 
where fm'ther orders would await them. The soldiers of the Regi- 
ment were immediately assembled on parade, the weakly men being 
formed into a dep6t for the protection of the sick and Station of 
May 18th, Bugshai ; and, such was the energy displayed by all, that at 
1857 4 on the same day on which the order had been received, 

the Regiment commenced its march towards TJmballa, probably 
never in finer condition to take the field, both in physique and 
discipline.* The Regiment was 800 strong, there was not a 
recruit in the ranks, and there had for many months preceding 
been almost a total absence of crime. Orderly room was held but 
once a week; and more frequently than otherwise there was a 
clean sheet. The march to TJmballa, a distance of 60 miles, was 
accomplished in 38 hours ; the Regiment arriving at their desti- 


* The foUo^vnng Officers were present -with the let European Bengali 
Fusiliers when the Regiment marched from Dugshai on May 13tb, 1857 — 


Major G. O. Jacob. 

Gaptam G. G. Denmss. 

„ S Greville, 

„ C. Wnford 
Lieutenant W S. R Bodson. 
„ J. W DameU 
„ E, A. C. Lambert 
„ J S. Walters. 

„ J. A. Butler 
„ W. A. D. Caimes. 
„ N. H Wallace 


Snd Lieutenant A. G. Owen. 

„ F. D. M. Brown. 

„ N. Elhs 

„ A R Chapman 

„ W. H. Warner. 

Segimmtal Staff. 
Adjutant'Laeut H M. Wemyss. 
Into, and Qr. Mr C. MacFarlane. 
Surgeon Boughton 
Assistant-Surgeon Charles 
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May 15th— 3lBt, Bation at 7 a.m. on the loth May. Orders were received 1857. 
1867. on the 17th for four Companies of the Regiment to 
proceed at once to Kumaul, the remaining Companies and Head- 
quarters following on the 21st ilay. It was from this place that 
Lieutenant W. S. Hodson, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, perfonned the 
daiing feat of riding by himself with dispatches tlmough a hostile 
country to Meerut and back, 150 miles. The British force ^vas now' 
assembling at Aliporc, one march out of Delhie. 

The Headquarters and six Companies of the 2nd Bengsd 
FusUieis, under Captain Boyd, had joined the Army from 
TJmballa, four Companies having lemained at that Station under 
Captain Hairis to keep open communication with the Punjab. 

The 1st Bengal Fusiliers were appointed to the 1st Brigade, 

May Slst-^ime 7th, under Brigadier Showers; and Colonel Welch- 
1857. ] 3 ian and Captain Brown having joined on 5th. 

June from Dugshai, the former assumed command of the 
Regiment. 

On the 7th June Lieutenant Butler arrived at the Head- 
quarters from leave of absence, having, in his anxiety to be at 
his post, ridden across coimtry on one horse, 110 miles in 40 
hours. 

All being in rea(lines^, on June 7 th, orders were issued for a 
general advance towards Delhie, the troops, on account of the exces- 
sive heat, marching at midnight. As the town of Budlee-ka-Serai,, 
held in great force by the enemy, was on the road between Abporeand 
Delhie, an immediate attack on itwns ordered. For this purpose, on 
the early inoming of the 8th June, Nos. 5 and 6 Companies of the 
1st Bengal Fusiliers, under command of Captain Brown, formed 
the advanced Guard; but when within about 1200 yards of the 
enemy’s position, they found themselves under such a heavy 
Artillery fire that they Avere ordered to take ground to their right 
and aAvait the arrival of their Headquarters. The Avhole Regiment 
now advanced to the attack across the open plain, the enemy’s fire 
perceptibly increasing at every step, so that 20 or 30 of our men 
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THE 1st BENGAL FUSILIERS BEFORE DELHI. 


1867. were killed or ■wounded : amongst the latter being Captain 
Greville and Lieutenant Ellis. 

The Regiment Avas now ordeied to take advantage of some 
rising ground about 400 j^ards in advance of the enemy’s main 
battery, from which position it attacked a Aullage, defeating a 
large body of the mutinecis, Avho hatl kept up a galling fire on om’ 
advancing troops. A general assault Avas next made ,on the 
enemy’s position at Budlec-ka-Serai, AA'hich \A'as completely suc- 
cessful] they being foiced to retire from the village on their main 
Army at Delhie, hotly pursued by our troops as far as the Ridge, ^ 
Avhere the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, after having been fighting and 
marching for fifteen consecutive horns, joined the British head- 
quaiter camp. 

The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers also rendered excellent service at the 
attack on the enemy’s position at Budlee-ka-Serai. 

On June 9th there Avas some seveie skirmishing, AAdien Drmn- 
Major Me Gill, of the 1st Eniopean Regiment, a man selected for 
this post on account of his giand statme and splendid figure, was 
accidentally left Avoimded on the field, his body being lecovered 
the next morning, terribly mutilated. 

On the 11th of June a memorandum was presented to General 
Barnard, commanding the British Army before Delhie, by a 
Committee Avliich had been appointed by him to survey the 
ground and recommend a plan of attack. Lieutenant W. S. 
Hodson, of the 1st Bengal European Fusiliers, now attached to 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department, was a member of this 
Committee, which recommended that om’ troops should storm the 
city at once by a coup-de-main at the Cabul and Cashmere gates, 
advancing under existing cover to Avithin 400 to 900 yards 
respectively, the main assault being made at the Cabul gate “ by ” 
■“ the channel through which the canal flows from the city.” 

This scheme, which liad been elaborated Avith great care, and at 

* “ The Kidge ” is an outcrop of rocks forming a natural defence in front 
■of the ground occupied by the British Army. 
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consitlerable personal risk, was approved of by the General, and im- 1857, 
mediate orders were issued for its execution ; but, when the troops 
assembled in the evening, 300 of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers were 
absent, being on picket at our outposts, under Brigadier Greaves ; 
who declined the responsibility of withthnwing his men without 
written orders. He was confirmed in his resolve, as some of our 
advanced batteries tveie under charge of Native soldiers whose 
loyalty he doubted. As it was deemed by the Geneial injudicious 
to attempt the assault without these 300 men, the execution of 
the scheme was deferred and ultimatelj’^ abandoned. 

The project for a coup-de-mam wliich had been recommended 
by the Committee was bold and undoubtedly feasible, and, had it 
been carried into effect thus eaidy in the siege, there is every 
reason to believe tliat the contemplated assault would have been 
successful. But General Barnard feared that, could he occupy 
the city, with its extensive fortifications, he had not sufficient 
troops at his disposal to hold the position; but, on the other 
hand, had Delhie been captured by our troops in June, and the 
enemy driven out before they had gained confidence, it is pro- 
bable that our casualties would have been fewer than in 
September, when the defences had been strengthened and the 
numbers of the mutineers vastly increased. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that had we failed in om.’ attempt on account 
of the smallness of our force, the effect would have heen indeed 
disastrous. 

After the abandonment of the scheme for an immediate assault 
there were daily skirmishes ivith the enemy ; during one of which, 
on the 12th June, Lieutenant Thomas Cadell, of the 2nd 
European Bengal Fusiliers, won the Victoria Cross, for having 
“ brought in from amongst the enemy a wounded bugler belong- ” 

“ ing to his own Eegiment ; ” and a second time proceeded with 
three men of H.M. 75 th Regiment, under a very heavy fire, and 
“ brought in a man of the 75th who was most severely wounded.” 

On the 17th June 300 of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers 
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formed part of a force ordered to drive the enemy out of a de- 
fended position, called “ Eed Gar and the work -was performed 
June 17th courage and decision, one of the enemy’s heavy guns 

1857. being captured by our troops. But here Captain E. Brown* 
■was dangerously wounded, the little finger of his right hand 
being shot off, a bullet passing through his left -wrist, striking his 
chin, smashing his right collar-bone, and from thence lodging in 
his chest ; in addition, he received a flesh wound in his right breast. 

On the 19th and 20th Jime the Right Wing of the Regiment, 
under Major G. O. Jacob, was engaged in some severe encounters 
with the enemy in rear of our camp; the fighting was chiefly after 
dark, our men behaving with gallantry and steadiness. Again, 
on the 23rd June, the whole Regiment was engaged from day- 
break till dai'k. 

There was a prophecy, dated immediately after the Battle of 
Plassey — 23rd June, 1757 — ^to the effect that the Company’s rule 
would last only one hundred years. This prophecy had often 
been quoted by those who for the last few years had been inciting 
the Sepahis to mutiny ; and no doubt the feelings of the muti- 
neers were worked upon by its repetition when they made their 
determined attack on the 23rd Jxme, 1857. To the 1st Bengal 
Europeans it was painfully memorable ; for although the enemy 
failed to make the slightest impression on our defences, they 
succeeded in severely wounding our Commanding OfiBcer, Colonel 
Welchman, whilst gallantly leading his Regiment to the front. 
Falling from his horse he was carried to the rear, when it was found 
that the elbow joint of his light arm was completely shattered. 

Private John McGovern, of the 1st European Fusiliers, during 
the action on the 23rd of June, gained the Victoria Cross for 
gallant conduct, “ he having carried into camp a wounded com- ” 
“ rade, under a heavy fii-e from the enemy’s battery, at the risk ” 
“ of his own life.”t 

* STo-w m H M. Body Guard. 

t Extract from “ The Victoria GaUery, an Official Chromole.’’ 
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During tliis engagement tlie Ist Bengal Fusiliers lost 40 men, i857. 
of whom 11 were killed. The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, who also 
rendered excellent service, lost Lieutenant Jackson, and 7 men 
killed and 19 wounded. 

The heat during these mid-day encounters was telling adversely 
June 23rd— Jane SOtli, ''''ho suffered terrihly from ex- 

1857. haustion and thirst, frequently terminating in 

cholera, sunstroke, and death. 

On the let July Lieutenant Money joined the Headquarters of 
the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, in command of a detachment 
of about 200 men from the Eegimental Dep6t at Dugshai. The 
ranks of the Regimenl having been seriously thinned by casualties 
from the effect of exposure and losses in the field, this addition to 
its strength was most opportune. 

On July 9th an abortive attack was made by the enemy on our 
camp. There had been heavy firing all the morning from the 
enemy’s batteries, and about 11 a.m., our guns on the “General’s ” 
“Mound” opened fire, when the alarm and assembly were sounded. 
Whilst the Eegiment was “falling-in” a heavy musketry fire was 
kept up on the right, the bullets frequently cutting through the 
tents ; at the same time a frightened mob of our camp-followers, 
rushing through the camp, crying out that the enemy were 
following them, and had ah-eady captured two of our guns. 

There being no time for regular formation, the Regiment went 
off at the double to the right rear of our camp, w'here it was met by 
some of our Native Artillerymen, who said that our own Cavalry 
had mutinied and were attempting to carry away our guns. For 
about ten minutes the most complete clamour and confusion pre- 
vailed. We had little o^er 100 men in all, the rest of the 
June 9th, Eegiment being on picket duty ; and we suddenly found our- 
1857 selves confronted by about oOO Cavalry. We soon, however, 
drove them back, and the affair was over before reinforcements 
came up. 

On Sunday, July 5th, General Barnard’s seat at church was 
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1857. vacant, he having that morning been struck do\ra by cholera, and 
before evening he was dead. He had ivTitten to Lord Canning 
some few months previous, “ Cannot you find some tough job for ” 
“ me to do ? ” The “ job ” which had been found was too “ tough ” 
for him : he, like Henry Lawicnce, falling whilst trying to do his 
duty. 

General Reed succeeded, by seniority, to the command of the 
Army ; but he soon resigned, his health having completely given 
way under the anxiety and responsibility of his position ; and the 
command now devolved on Brigadier Archdale Wilson. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that our troops before Delhie were 
at this time in complete ignorance of what had been taking place 
at a distance from their scene of action. The reports which had 
reached our camp were encouraging, and produced a reasonable 
hope of the speedy amval of additional troops. It was not known 
that at Cawnpore the British were beleaguered in their entrench- 
ments, that the city of Lucknow was in the full possession of the 
rebels, and that nearly all the Stations, Civil and Military, in the 
Bengal Presidency, were in the hands of the Mutineers. 

During the afternoon of the 14th July the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
were ordered out to clear the Subzi Mundi of the enemy. 
Marching straight down the road which leads to Delhie, the 
Regiment received the fire of the enemy on both flanks ; No 1 
Company being now ordered to skirmish on the right and No 2 
on the left. The enemy showed considerable determination — 
repeatedly charging in masses with flxed bayonets; but they 
were finally driven back into the gardens and enelosures about 
300 yards from the city. 

Anticipating an immediate attack on the Fortress, the enemy 
closed the gates, and poured a heavy grape-fire from the Moree 
Bastion, which, ploughing through our ranlcs, killed and wounded 
sevei’al of our men, whilst the shot from our own batteries 
in our rear, passing very close over the Regiment, caused 
some confusion. The enemy’s Infantry, now forced back towards 
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the city walls, sought retugc in the passages Bhich lead to the 185 
entrance gates, and their Cat airy at the same time, hurriedly 
galloping along the counter-scarp, eager to escape, plunged into 
the sortie jiassages — already filled with their Infantry — and feU 
headlong amongst the mass of fugitives, cheeked by the gates 
having been closed ; when, however, the enemy realised tliat we 
had no intention of storming the Fortress they threw open the 
gates, and gradually succeeded in absorbing the quivering mass of 
horses and men vainly endeavouring to extiieate themselves. 

The objects for which the British detachment had been employed 
July 14tli, having been attained, and the Snbzi Mundi cleared of the 
1857. enemy, our troops were ordered to return to camp. During 
these operation*. Lieutenant H. M. IVemyss, the Adjutant of the 
Regiment, was hit by a musket-ball on his side ; but he refused 
to go to the rear, and continued to perform his duties. Lieutenant 
.T. W. DanieU was also wounded ; but in his case the injury was 
so severe that he -was obliged to retire, though the brave young ” 

“ Officer was loth to do so, and endeavoured, by attempting to ” 

“ whistle, to hide the agony he suffered.” * The 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers duiing this engagement lost 64 killed and wounded. 

As our troops were returning to camp, after their hard day’s 
work, they passed two men of the Seik Infantry assisting a 
wounded comrade, who was unable to nnlk ; but the enemy’s fire 
became so hot that they refused to carry the w'ounded man 
further, and left him to the mercy of the pursuers. Captain 
Greville ordeied the Seiks to bring on then comrade ; but they, 

. having declined to fuither risk their lives, left the Seik to his 
fate ; whereupon, Greville ran back a distance of some fifty 
yards, under a storm of buUete, placed the wounded man on his 
back, and carried him to a place of safety, for which act he 
received the thanks of Brigadier Showers, in command. 

The heat in camp at tliis time was terrific, and it appears 
marvellous that disease was not more prevalent. The men were 
* “ 1st Bengal Fusiliers in the Dellue Campaign,'' by J. P. Brougham. 
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1867. exposed during the day to a tropical sun, and all night to inalaiious 
dews ; the air was tainted with every kind of nauseous smell ; there 
July 14th— 23rd, was a total absence of any attempt at sanitary arrange- 
ments ; camels and other animals, who had died or been 
killed, lay in all directions in close proximity to the camp, and dense 
clouds of flies rendered it unsafe to eat or drink without muslin 
having been previously placed over the face, the drinking-pot and 
plate. There thus appeared to be every enticement for disease ; 
but, with the exception of occasional cases of sunstroke and cholera, 
and the casualties of war, our troops were far more healthy than 
we had any reason to expect ; comparing not unfavourably with the 
time when our Em'opean troops are housed in baraacks, with every 
comfort and luxury about them. Does not this state of things 
argue that occupation is more necessary to the well-being and 
health of the European soldier in India than all the punkahs, 
tatties, and other inventions for inducing the men to remain 
unoccupied in barracks 1 

On the 24th July news reached our camp of the treacherous 
capture and terrible fate of General Wheeler’s garrison at Cawn- 
pore, where “ a great multitude ” of women and children had 
been fiendishly hacked to pieces by the town butchers, under the 
orders of the ever-lnfamous Doondoo Punt, called the Nana, Up 
to this time the troops before Dclhie had been cheered by reports 
of the rapid advance of a European force ; but now the naked 
truth had been told ; Wheeler’s brave force, consisting of Officers, 
soldiers, with many women and young children, had been betrayed 
into a confidence which cost them all, save four,* their lives. All 
communication between Delhle and the lower provinces was 
closed, and the little British Army before Delhie must accomplish, 
unaided, the stupendous work it had undertaken ; our sole hope 
being in the courage, discipline, and determination of our soldiers. 

* One of the four who escaped from Cawnpore, Lieutenant Oelafosse, 
afterwards joined the 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, and commanded the 
Regiment for several years 
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It became evident, on the morning of the Ist August, that the 1867- 
■enemy had aii’anged an elaboiate plan for a vigorous attack on 
the British position. At 6 a.m. on that day, masses of Sepahi 
Regiments were drawn up in battle airay in front of our defences, 
and an attack by successive Divisions ivas continued until the 
morning of the 3rd, the filing on both sides being during this 
time unintemiptcd. The shouts and yells from the enemy weie 
loud and long ; but in the main their attacks lacked earnestness, 
though the Sepahis made some bold rushes at oui batteries, in 
front of which, where three determined charges had been made 
on the :2iid instant, their dead were now lying in heaps. At 
one point the dead were so numerous that they were heaped up, 
and used as cover for the attacking-parties, who advanced through 
the embrasures, in some instances engaging our gunners in a 
August 3rd, hand-to-hand fight. The noise iit this time was almost 
1857 deafening ; the constant roar of the Artillery and 

Musketry, the bugles sounding the advance along the whole front, 
whilst the shouts of the Native Commanders were distinctly heard, 
urging their men on to the attack. 

This grand effoi t to push us from our position behind the ridge 
failed, and, as the British troops had all been acting solely on the 
■defensive, our losses were comparatively trifling. 

The 7th of August was rendered niemorablc by the explosion 
of the enemy’s powder-magazine in the ^ erv heart of the city* ; 
this was a grand sight, producing, at the instant of explosion, 
an enormous cloud of dense smoke, which quickly rose, ovei*- 
sliadowing the whole city with a heavy black pall, which was 
slowly swept by the wind across the plain. 

The constant outpost-duty, although it was always undertaken 
with the utmost akcrity and good-humour, was found to be 
veiy iiksome to the soldiers; those of the 1st Bengal Fusi- 
liers being constantly on duty at “ The Metcalf Stables,” 

“ The Mosque,” and “ Flagstaff” pickets ; “ but the most ” 

“ revolting and unwelcome outpost was commonly called ‘The ’ ” 
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1857 “ ‘ Valley of Death.’ It ^\as. a small old niiucd mosque or 
“ shrine in the gorge of the valley, in rear of our batteries, and ”■ 
“ rvas under a plunging fire from all the enemy’s missiles that 
“ passed over them. Tlicre was no cover, as it was impossible ” 
“ to enter the building, owing to its being literally crowded 
“ with cobias, and on the road where two of our sentries were ” 
“ posted, there wcie dead camels lying in the last stage of de- ” 
“ composition. A night on this picket, m the thick, muggy ” 
“ atmosphere of the lainy season in July and August, undei a 
“ heavy fire, was almost too much for the best-intentioned 
“ soldier to bear.” ^ 

On the 11th August the 1st European Regiment was attached 
to the Flying Column, under General Nicholson, who with his 
troops -from the Punjab, had joined the besieging Army oui 
the 7th. . 

On the 12th of August the 1st and 2nd Bengal European 
Regiments were employed with a force under Brigadier-General 
Showers, oidered to smqnise some of the enemy’s pickets outside- 
the Cashmere Gate, the detachment quietly moving off at 
2.30 a.in. The 1st Fusiliers were to attack the picket at 
“ Ludlow Castle,” whilst the 2nd, under Majoi Coke, advanced 
against some pickets in the “ Koordsia Bagh.” 

The night was very dark, and the ground difficult. Major 
Coke was scverelv wounded soon after his party had started. 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10 Companies of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, under 
Captain Grevlllc, were now ordered to form the attacking party, 
and advance in skinnishing order to the front ; the remainder of 
the troops being held in reserve. The ground was open in front, 
and, under orders pieviously issued, strict silence was obser\'ed. 
As the advance-party moved along an order was given by their 
Commander in a whisper to fix bayonets, and pass the word on to^ 
the next files ; and this order was obeyed without a sound. A 
challenge from one of the enemy’s sentries broke the stillness ^ 
• From the Biary of an Officer of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
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Hookuin dar ? ” As -n-c closed upon tlioui silence was no 1867. 
longer neccssaiy , and the soldier challenged by the sentry replied, 
Take tliat ! ” and, firing at the same time, shot him dead. It 
being still quite dark, there was great difficulty in ascertaining 
our exact position, or that of the enemy, hut. from the direction of 
the challenge, it was erident that we liad ovci lapped their 
])Osition. Grevillc, thei cfore, closed his troops on their left, and 
at the same time brought their light shoulders forward, quickly 
foiming his Companies in good order ojiposite “ Ludlow Castle-” 

The attacking-]iarty now opened fire, prepamtoiy to their chai’gc. 

The enemy attempted to bring then battciies to beai- on the jul- 
vancing tTOops, but there was evidently mj oidci amongst them, 
for they hesitated ; and, after firing two of theii guns, the main 
body of their troops attempted to escape. Our men «.t once 
August 12tli, closed on the Battery from whei»ce the two shots had been 
fired ; and Piivate Reagan, rushing upon a 24-ponnder 
howitzer, which utis charged with grape, .attacked the gunners 
single-handed, and bayoneted one of them just as he was 
applying the poi-tfire. Unhappily, Reagan fell, badly wounded 
and permanently disabled: but this brave man had the satisfaction 
of knowing that in risking his own life he «aved that of many of 
liis comrades. At this time the day began to dawn, enabling the 
attacking-party to completely clear the po't of the enemy, and 
■cany off four of his guns — 2 9-pounder<, 1 6-ponnder, and 
1 24-pounder howitzer — ^^vhich, with their tumbrils, horses, and 
appointments, were at once escorted into c.ainp. Captain S. 
'GreviUe and Lieutenant A. G. Owen were wounded. Lieutenant 
'G. W. Warner, who rendered good service on this occasion, 
-escaped unhurt. Brigadier Showers, in his dispatch to the 
'General commanding at Delhie, makes special reference to “ the ” 

“ steadiness, silence, and order with wdiich the 1st Bengal ” 

“ Fusiliers advanced to the attack on the enemy’s guns, which ’ 

■“ was well conceived and gallantly executed by Major Jacob ’’ 
and the Officers and men of the Regiment under liis command, ” 
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1857. “ and CaiJtain S. Greville of the Eegiment commanded tlie ’* 
“ skirmishers who made the first attaek on the guns.” 

The total loss of the Brigade on this occasion was 10 killed 
and 03 wounded. The 1st Bengal Fusiliers had 4 killed and 211 
wounded ; and the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, who also behaved with 
great gsdiantrv, lost 1 Officer killed (Lieutenant Sherriff) and 
7 men wounded. 

On the 24th August the Flying Column, under General 
Nicholson, was sent from our camp against the enemy, who held 
a stiong position at Nujjufghur. An Officer of the 1st Bengiil 
Fusiliers, who was present, gives the following description of the- 
expedition : — 

“ Our Column marched out of camp at 11 p.m. on the 24th, ” 
“ takii^ the route across country, the ground on account of the 
“ rains being a cry heavy ^so that we had repeatedly to unharness ” 
the horsc' fi oui the tumbrils and guns and drag them through 
“ the morass, putting 100 of out men to each gun. At noon on ” 
“ the 2.'5th ue halted for an hour, when grog was served out to ” 
“ our men. At about 4 p.m., whilst the men were rvading ” 
“ thiough a jhccl up to their waists m mud and water, the enemy ” 
*• ojtened fire on our Regiment with shrapncll from an old ” 
'■ mined Fort, which was concealed by some rising giound at a ” 
“ distance of about 400 yaids. Some of our Horae Artillery 
“ and Cavahw had made a detour round the morass to our right ” 
“ fiont. Our Regiment was now oidered to form line, taking 
" advantage of the cover afforded by a small ridge directly in ” 
“ fiont, and at a distance of about 300 yards from the Foit. 

“ General Nicholson addiessed the troops, and turning to the 
Regiment, he' said ; ‘ I have nothing to say to the 1st Fusi- ’ ” 
“ ‘ lieis ; they uill do as they always do.’ Major Jacob now ” 
“ gave us the older to advance in line, which was done in mag- 
“ nificent style, the men reserving their fire, although the ” 
'* enenu ’.<» Artilleiy and Musketiy was pouring shot amongst us. 

“ When we 11 ere at a distance of about 100 yards from the Fort, 
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jlBfnist 24th— 26th, “ gave the word to ])rc|)are to chai’ge, wlien ” tg57. 

1857. o front rank came to the long trail, the whole ” 

“ iuh.incing straight as an anwv, when Jacob, seeing the men ” 

“ were as steady as rocks, gave the word to charge, when, with ” 
a wild cheer, the Regiment dashed at the Fort, and sci’ambling ” 

“ over the defences came face to face with the mrrtineers, who ” 

“ held theii ground irntil our men nei-c close upon them, when ” 

“ the enemv giirc way; the Fort being qniekly cleared of the ” 
mutineers, om Regiment formed up on the otlicr side, and ” 
then rapidh advanced on the enemj ’s camp, which was to our ” 

“ front ; hut the capture of their Fort had e\ idently disheartened ” 

“ them, for they fled across the canal, leaving the whole of their ” 

“ camp equipage, baggage, and 13 gnrrs in our possession ; we ” 

“ pushing on towards the caiud bridge, nhich we destroyed.” 

“ The enemy now returned to the bimk of the canal, and ” 

“ briirging with them trvo 9-ponnders, opened a galling fire on ” 

“ orrr working-parties, but Major Tombs, having brought up his ” 

“ Horse Artillery, forced them to retire with the loss of one of ” 

“ their tunrbiils, which he blew up with oirc of his shells. About ” 

“ trvo hours after sunrise nest day wc commenced our return ” 

“ march, halting at 11 a.m. for breakfast, this being the only ” 

“ meal the soldiers had partaken of since they left our camp at ” 

“ 11 p.in. on the 54th; thus they had been 36 hours without ” 

“ any regular food. Elephants wei'c sent out from camp to bring ” 

“ in our wounded and footsore men, but one only of these useful ” 
anunals nas rcquiicd to assist 7 of our men A\ho had been ” 

“ injured by an explosion. The Regiment reached our camp ” 

“ about 4 p.m. on the 56th August, after an absence of 41 houi-s, ” 

“ during which time our men liad only paitakcn of one meal.” 

On the 4th of September, our siege-train Inning arrived in 
camp, preptu'ations for the assault of the city vrere commenced 
with vigom'. On the night of the 7th the 1st Bengal Fusiliers 
were employed in front of the Cashmere Bastion, breaking ground 
for the breaching batteries. It w^as anticipated that our working- 
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1857 parties ■would be called upon to drive in the enemy’s pickets, but 
it was found that they liad all been previously mthdravm. Our 
first battery was about 300 yards from the Casluncre Gate, imd 
we had run up a breastwork affording sufficient protection to om* 
working-parties before the enemy opened fire, although we were 
near enough to hear them talking in the Bastion before we com- 
menced our work. 

On the night of the 5>th September the 1st Fusiliers weie 
employed in making the breaching-batteries in front of tlie 
“ Water Bastion,” the enemy keeping up a heavy fire all night, 
and shelling us from their batteries in “ Selira Ghur but only 
two men of the Regiment were wounded. 

On the morning of the Hth our batteries opened fiie, but soon 
afterwards a troop of the enemy’s Cavaliy, consisting of about 
100 men (Ghazis) — uho had probably sworn to die or drive u- 
from our advanced position — ivcrc seen suddenly to emeige from 
the “ Subzi Mundi,” and make a bold dash at om- right breaching- 
batteiy ; but when within eighty yards they weie received with a 
^alvo of grape from our guns which mowed them dowm like grass. 
As the smoke clcaied off thcie ■were but a few ivlio had not 
fallen, and they quickly tm-ned and fled. 

The enemy now appeared to be fully roused to a sense of theii 
September 12th, impending danger, fighting ivith increased earnestness 
1857. and deteniiination ; they at this time commenced to 
make counter^trenches and rifle-pits, repairing during the night 
the breaches effected by our guns during the day, mounting moie 
guns and constructing additional batteries between the “ Moree ” 
Bastion and the Cashmere Gate ; but before the«e cotdd be com- 
pleted our assault was to be delivered. 

On the 13th of September aiTangcments foi- the assault, as 
recommended by a Council of War, were approved of by 
General Archdale Wilson, and ordered to be carried into effect. 

The 1st Bengal Fusiliers, which liad left Dugshai 800 strong, 
were now reduced to scarcely more than one-half ; about 400 only 
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Lciug available for tlic contemplated assault. A like diminution 1857. 
of strength had taken place in other Regiments, so that the force 
at the disposal of the General consisted only of about 1700 
Euroijcans and 1900 Natives, of whom about 1300 were Seiks and 
the remainder Ghooikahs. Thus Geneial Wilson had only about 
3(i00 thoroughly reliable troops for the assault, besides 850 of the 
Hlaharaja Golab Sing’s boldlcrs, many of whom had not been 
disciplined or used to wai . 

The Army was divided for the attack into five Columns, 
the First, commanded by Bilgadier-General Nicholson, consisted 
of — 

Rank and File. 


1st Bengal Fusiliers 250 

H.M. 75th Regiment 300 

2nd Punjab Infantry 450 


This Column was ordered “ to storm the breach near the Cash- ” 
■“ mere Bastion, and escalade the face of the Bastion.” General 
Nicholson, having been appointed to command the advance 
stomiing-piU'tT, assembled the Commandants and seconds in 
command of his troops, and explained to them in detail how they 
were to act as soon as they had escaladed the walls ; ending his 
instructions with the following woids : “ Don’t press the enemy ” 
too hard ; let them have a golden bridge to rctiie by.” 

The Second Column was placed undci the command of Briga- 
dier J ones, C.B., and consisted of — 

Rank and File 


2nd Bengal Fusiliers 250 

H.M. 8th Regiment 250 

4th Seik Infantrj* 350 


This Column was “to storm the breach in the “Water” 
Bastion.” 

The Third Column, commanded by Colonel Campbell, H.M. 
-52nd, consisted of — 
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Bank and File. 


H.M. 52iid Kegimcnt 200 

Kumaon Battalion 250 

Ist Punjab Infantrj' 500 


This Column ivas to be held, in readiness “ to assault by the ” 
“ Cashmere Grate after its explosion by the Engineers should have ” 
“ taken place.” 

The Fourth Column, connnanded by Major Reid of the Sii- 
moor Battalion, consisted of a detachment of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers (150 men), detachments of H.M. 60th and 61st, together 
with the “ Guides Infantry ” and the “ Sirmoor Battalion,” and 
about 800 of the Jummoo troops (Golab Sing’s). This Column 
was ordered to clear the gardens and blocks of buildings “ at ” 
“ Paharunpore and Kishengunge, and to enter the city by the 
“ Lahore Gate.” 

The Fifth Column, commanded by Brigadier Longfield, eon- 
sisted of — 

Bank and File 


H.M. 60th Rifles 200 

H.M. Gist Regiment 250 

4th Punjab Infantry 400 

Belooch Battalion 300 


This column fonned “the Reseive.” 

On the 14th September the Hcadquai1;ers of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers marched from the camp at 3 a.m., having been selected 
by Brigadier-Gencial Nicholson to lead the fii’st assaulting- 
colunin in the attack on Delhie. It is to be regretted that some 
unexpected delay took place, the engineers leporting that during 
the night the breaches must be cleared by our heavy guns before 
the assault, and it w'as not until some time after sunrise that the 
l.st Bengal Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, advanced; his Adjutant,. 
Lieutenant Wemyss, being beside him. On reaching “ Ludlow ” 
“Castle” the scaling-ladders were brought to the front; Nos. 1 
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and 2 Companies of the Ecgimcnt forming the first csealading- 1857- 
jiarty, under Lieutenant G. N. Money.* Nicholson, before ad- 
lancing to the assault, had se|Mimtcd his storming Column into 
two Divisions; the 1st Bcngid Fusilier- toiming the first; H.M. 

T-ith, tlie second. 

On emerging into the open, a ten ifie fire was poured on the 
esealaders, who, with a I'heer, ran forward at the double, folloivcd 

.September 14 th, closely by tlie rest of the Eeginicnt. On neaiing the 
1837 Cashmere Bastion, it was seen that the ditch was so 

filled with fallen masoniy, that our men were enabled to glide 
down the incline, and plant the e-calading ladders with such 
lapidity that the to]) of the rampaits was quickly i cached amidst 
a storm of buUets, and missiles, hurled down from the walls abot e. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, the ramparts were gained before 
the Mutineers had collected thcii foiccs in sufficient numbers tes 
make a very determined resistance : and thus a firm footing was 
obtained on the breach before anr attempt had been made to- 
blow open the Caslmicro gate. By this time the 75th Ke^mciit 
had scaled the w’alls, forced the breach — Nicholson’s two Divisions- 
having joined — ^the battle for the mastciy on the ramparts raged 
rvith fierce fury. Our men, though vastly ont-numbered, fought with 
uncontrolled vehemence, stitking domi the mutineers with their 
clubbed muskets where they could not succeed in thrusting home- 
their bayonets. The dense mas.-c> of the Sejialiis now crowding' 
to the front could not withstand the eager onslaught of our men,. 

.September 14tb, '"'ho foi nearly three months had been thirsting for 
iSo? retribution. This w'as not tlie usual excite- 

ment of battle, it was the indhidual burning Inst of revenge for 
the atrocities committed by the Mutineers, and it is hardly 
possible to realize the intensity of passion that animated ciory 
British heart that day. There were volunteers in our ranks. 
Conductors, and Non-commissioned Staff who had lost all that 
had made life most dear; and these men dealt death around 
* jSow in H M Body Guard 
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1®57 at every stroke, crying alond, above the din of war, “Where 
is my wife?” “ Where are my poor children?”* It was a 
just Almighty retribution, beyond the influence or control of man. 

Brigadier-Genei'al Nicholson now gave instouctions to hie Com- 
manders to push forward, storm, arul occirpy the Church, as well 
as the adjacent buildings ; all of wlrrelr rvere held in strong force 
by the enemy. Nicholson led the Ist Division against the Church, 
which, after' a gallant assault, was captured at the point of the 
bayonet ; the 2nd Division at the same tirrre succeeding in possess- 
September 1-lth, itself of many of the buildirrgs in the vicinity of the 
1857. “Main Guard” arrd the Church. These important 
positions having bcerr secured, and small parties left in possession, 
the 1st Bengal Frrsiliers and H.M 7.5tlr assembled at the “Main 
Girard,” when orders were issued for the troops to push on in the 
direction of the Lahore Gate. 

In the meantime Lieutenant G. Money, who, before the assault 
had received Iris Corrunandirrg Officer’s orders to push along the 
walls to his right as soon iis he got inside, proceeded to execute 
these instructions. As soon as the Caslrmer'e Battery had been 
cleared he tinned to the right along the lane below the I’arapai'ts, 
accompanied by Sergeant-Major Holford and some of the men of 
Nos. 1. 2, and 3 Companies. Money supposed that the main 
Column under Jacob was following ; but, as just stated, it had 
gone forward as soon as it cscaladed the walls to storm the Church. 
Money’s party, tliei'eforo, was imsiipported. 

After having proceeded a short distance doivn the lane — 
between the houses and the ramparts — our detachment came to a 
.^lope leading up to the ramparts ; which Money, followed by Hol- 
ford and a number of Iris men, ascended. The ramparts being 
defended by the Mutineers, there was hard fighting as the party 
pushed forward, and they, having jrioceeded about lialf-way to 
the Morec Bastion, saw a 12-pounder gun in front worked by the 
enemy. This gun was quickly tui'ned towai'ds the advancing 
* An Officer of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers writes, “ I saw this myself 
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|)aity, and rapidh loaded nitli grape; and it non* became a race 1857. 
between tlie gunnera and tlie F n‘»ilici.'> to wlicthcr the latter eoidd 
reach the gun before the foimci could load and fire. 

When within a fen rard^ of the muzzle, the gunners leapt 
aside, and the poi’t-fire was a]iplicd . the priming flashed, but the 
gun nas dumb. It non apjicarcd that in their panic and 
confusion the enemy had neglected to prick the cartridge, si/ 
that it did not ignite. 

Expecting that the attacking partj n ould be blown away, the 
Sepahis had stood their ground ; but in a couple of seconds n c 
ri ere upon them, not one escaping. Tlie Moree Bastion was soon 
September 14th, reached, and it was found full of men busily working 
1857. their guns, their whole attention fixed on our breaching 
batteries outside. 

The gunners were all “ Golrrndazcs,” armed with swords onh. 
who, sur'prised at our .'•ridden criti'y, jumped in numbers through 
the embrasures and escaped, whilst others turned and attacked 
the assailants, sword in hand. One stalwart fellow rushed on 
Lieutenant Moncr , slashing at him so fast right and left that he 
had great difficulty in defending himself with his light regula- 
tion sword, when Pinrate Patrick Flynn, No. 3 Company, came 
to his Officer’s assistance, rushing at the gunner with his musket 
at the charge. The IMutlneer jumped aside aird evaded the tlrnrst,. 
and, at the same tune catching the musket under his left arm, 
aimed a blow at Flynn's head; but the latter’s impetus had been 
so great that the tw o merr appeared locked in each other’s arms, 
so that the hilt of the mutineer’s sword came on Fljn’s head; 
who, half stunned, dropped Iris musket, and at the same time 
slightly falling back, gar e hi^ enemy a straight hit between the 
eyes which sent him head over heels ; and before he could recover 
himself Money rarr his sworxl through him. In a short time the 
bastion w'as ours ; but the Artillery working in oirr No. 1 Siege 
Battery on the plain outside, being in ignorance of what had taken 
place above, still porrred salr os of grape on the Moree Bastion, ‘Con- 
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1857 tinuing until our signals were understood, when the Ai'tillerymen 
outside mounting the parapets, gsive a ringing cheer of recognition. 

Immediately below the Morcc Bastion, on the plain in front ot 
our Siege Batteries, the enemy had cut trenches and rifle-pits, 
which were filled with then* men, who, stai-tled by the behaviour 
of our Ai’tillerymen to their fiont, now foi the first time realised 
what had taken place above. For a few seconds they stood 
•September 14th, stupified, not knowing how to act, whilst we tmmed 
1857. upon them one of their o\yn guns, which caused them 

to leap fiom their trenches; and, as they bolted across the open 
plain, they had to run the gauntlet between their own guns above 
and ouis below. 

By this time it became evident that the main Column had not 
followed in support, and Money was luudly pressed; when, 
fortunately, a party of the 9th Lanceis appeared below, the 
Officer in command asking liow things were going on. On 
lemming that we had some difficulty in holding our own, he dis- 
mounted some dozen of his men who had been instructed in 
gunnery, and they, clambering up into the battery, took charge 
of the gun.«. Fortunately there was a breastwork in rear of the 
Moree Bastion ivith one embrasure, in which we placed a brass 
()-pounder gun. Two or three determined attacks were made by 
the enemy to regain their lost position, charging up close to 
the muzzle of this gun, and Avouuding two of our Lancer gunners. 
Matters were now looking serious; for the numbers of the enemy 
in fiont of our breastAvork increased, whilst ours, in defence, 
diminished. 

Colonel Greathead (conuuanding H.M. 8th Foot) now arrived 
with some of his oivii men, part of the 75th, 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers, and Punjab Infantry. Almost immediately afterwards, 
the Headquarters of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, under Major Jacob, 
arrived; having been delayed whilst re-capturing some of the 
buildings close inside the Cashmere Gate. 

Our Regiment now pushed on towards the Lahore Gate, to 
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reach which we had to fmce a pissage tlirough a naiTOW defile 185 
niiming parallel with, and immediately helow, the rampart. It 
September 14th, whilst tlic Regiment iras advancing towards this 
1857 defile that ifajoi George Jacob fell mortally wounded. 

“ He, poor fellow, was shot in the tliigli, and died that night. ” 

“ As he lay wiithing in hi.<5 agony on the ground, unable to ” 

“ stand, two or three men went to take him to the rear, but a ’ 

“ sense of duty was superior to bodily pain, and he refused their ’ 

“ aid, desiring them to go on and take the guns ! ”* 

As soon as Jacob fell. Captain Gie\illc, the next senior Officer 
who was close at hand, assumed command of the Regiment. 

In addition to the many guns on the ramparts there were three 
placed by the enemy to sweep the defile ; one of these was on 
the rampart immediately above, one below at the entrance to the 
defile, and the thii-d also on the rampait above, but about 100 3 mrds 
in real. This last gun was protected by an iron bullet-proof 
screen, from behind which the enemy fired with impunity on the 
■approaching Column, a hea-vy fiic being also kept up from the gun 
above and that at the entrance of the defile. A portion of the 
Regiment ■was above on the ramparts, and a portion below, 
Greville with the latter. 

On pressed the men, chiving laick the enemy before them ; and 
the guns referred to were soon reached. Greville now called out to 
the party above to “ Spike the guns ! ” Theie was a moment’s 
hesitation; when Colour-Sergeant Jordan ran forwaitl, followed 
by Corporal Keefe (No. 3), Privates Bradley and L. Murphy. 
Joidan spiked the gun with Coipoial Keefe’s ramrod, which he 
snapped off" in the vent, passing the broken portion to Captain 
Greville, who, rushing forwaid, spiked the gun below. Corporal 
September 14th, Keefe, Privates Bradley and L. Murphy, were all 
1857. killed in assisting Coloiu-Sergeant Jordan to spike the 

gun, round which “ the bullets fell like hail.” 

* Extract from a letter written by an Officei of the Regiment who witnessed 
the occurrence. 
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1857. It was now seeu that the houses on the city side of the defile 
as well as the flat roofs above, w'ere occupied by crowds of men. 
who poured on our troops a murdeious fiic fiom the windows, 
loopholes, and housetops ; whilst the gun behind the iion screen 
on the ramparts sw'cpt the passage with rapid discharges of 
sluapnell and grape. The defile was at most only about 12 feet 
wide, jnojecting buttresses and towers narrowing it in some 
jdaces to 3 feet ; whilst at the end of the Pass tvas the “ Burn 
Bastion,” biistling with hea%'y guns and filled with the enemj ’s 
Gunnel s and Infantry. Greville deemed it advisable to break 
into the houses, and thus attempt to take the enemy in rear and 
flank ; but it w'as ordered otherwise, Nicholson calling out to the 
Fusiliers to “Charge doivn the lane! The 75th will charge” 
“ along the ramparts and cany the position above.” 

Om: Ofiicers and men now pushed forward towards the Bmm 
Bastion, which Lieutenants Butler and Speke and about a dozen 
soldiers attempted to climb ; but finding it closed at the gorge, 
and loopholed inwards, they could not ascend more than a few 
feet. Butler, being convinced of the fruitlessness of the attempt, 
ordered his men to drop down and protect themselves, intend- 
ing to follow ; but ho found that he was pinned in between 
two bayonets, which had been thrust at him through the loop- 
holes, on eithei side. Whilst in this position he received a blow 
on his head from a stone cast at liim from above, fellinff him to 
the gi’ound ; but, recovering himself, he quickly fired his revolver 
through the loopholes, and escaped from under the Bastion before 
the enemy could recover himself. 

General Nicholson, now in front, shook his sword in defiance 
September 14th, S't the multitude of the enemy around, wlio, with shouts 
and yells, pom-ed grape, bullets, and stones on the- 
party below. Nicholson, “our best and bravest,” was strack 
down mortally wounded ; Speke, “gentle everywhere but in the ” 
“field,” also fell mortally wounded; and Greville, in re-forming- 
the Regiment, was shot through the right shoulder. 
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Captain Caulfield (doing duty), Lieutenants W emyss, Butler, 185 V. 
and 'SV oodcock, all fell at tliis tune ; as well as a large proportion 
of the rank and file. Captain Stafford (doing dutj ) now assumed 
fommimd. The attempt to force the pass w as e’sddently hopeless ; 
the men were utterly exhausted, hat ing been twelve hours imder 
arms, engaged in a desperate conflict, parched with thirst and 
faint fi’om want of food. Captain W. Brooks, of H.M. VdthEegi- 
ment. having, by seniority, assumed command of tbe Column, 
ordered the troops to retire on the Cabul gate. Brooks says, 
in his dispatch. “ Finding that each effort only caused 
** frather loss, without success. I formtiUy drew off my men ” 

“and retired to the Cabul gate,” and in his dispatch of the 
7th Fehruaiy, 1858, he says, “The Ist European Bengal Fusi-” 

'■ liers, which had been led to the escalade of the left face of the ” 

“ Cashmere Bastion by the late Brigadier-General Nicholson, ” 

*• after effecting an entrance into the town, stormed the Church ” 

“and adjacent buildings, and chaiged the enemy as they” 
“letreated from the Water Bastion; we then moved on in” 


“ pureuit of the enemy, Major Jacob being wounded immediately ” 
“ on our quitting the Cabul gate. Tlie command of that ” 
••mentthen devolved upon Captain Greville, a gallant OfBcer, ” 
“ who has served with it on manv a hardly-contested field, and on ” 
“ tliis occasion was at its head when the Regiment captured two ” 
“ guns. I am most desirous the good and gallant services ren- ” 
“dered by Captain Greville should be duly acknow'ledged.” * 
Consideriug the fearful loss sustained, and the hopelessness of 
the attempt to force the passage, which was closed at the further 
end, Captain Brooke’s order for the retirement of the Bengal 
European Fusiliers to the Cabul Gate, before there was further 
September 14th, sacrifice of life, was, under the circumstances, not only 
1857. justifiable, butwas well-judged and right. Tlie passage 
of tliis lane should never have been attempted. “ And if the ” 
“ operation of turning out the Sepahis had been left to the ” 
* Delhie dispatches. 


2 I 
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1857 “ 1st Fusiliers and the 75th, we should have cleared the ram- ’ 
“ parts and lane without loss ; instead of rushing at them, we ” 
“ should have entered the houses and got in the enemy’s rear.”* 
During the fighting on the 14th September Sergeant J. M’Guiie 
and Drummer M. Ryan, of the 1st Bengal European Fusiliers, 
gained Victoria Crosses for conspicuous gallantry; having, 
“ at the assault on Delhie, when the Brigade had reached the ” 
“ Cabul Gate, the 1st Fusiliers and 75th Regiment and some ” 
“ Seiks were waiting for orders, and some of the Regiments ” 
“ were getting ammunition served out (three boxes of which ” 
“ exploded from some cause not clearly known, and two others 
“ were in a state of ignition) when Sergeant M’Guire and ” 
“ Drummer Ryan rushed into the burning mass, and seizing the ” 
“ boxes, threw them one after the other over the parapet into ” 
“ the water. The confusion consequent upon the explosion was ” 
“ very great, and the crowd of soldiers and Native followers who ” 
“ did not know where the danger lay were rushing into certain ’’ 
“ destruction, when Sergeant M’Guire and Dmmmer Ryan, by ” 
“ their coolness and personal daring, saved the lives of many at ” 
“ the risk of their own.” t 

The second Column, under Brigadier Jones, with which was the 
September 14th, 2nd Bengal Fusiliera, under Captain Boyd, were told 
1857. off to escalade the left breach in the Cashmere curtain 
close to the Water Bastion, and the supporting party, taking 
ground to the right, gained the ramparts without any great 
opposition; but the ladder-men, principally of the 8th Foot, 
having to make a slight detour in the open, were exposed to a 
galling fire from above, which woimded both the Engineer Officei's 
directing the movements, and struck to the ground twenty-nine 
of the thirty-nine ladder-party. Notwithstanding this loss the 
ladders were successfully placed, and the Water-Gate Bastion 
carried. On reaching the summit, the Column tore along the 

♦ Extract from a letter from one of the Officers m command 
t “ The Victoria Cross, an Official Chromcle " 
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rampart to tlieir right, some joining Money’s party at the Moree 1867 
Bastion, whilst others fought their way as far as the Cabul Gate, 
on the top of which the Column flag was planted.* Nicholson, 

“ who had diverged from the intended line of advance, to ” 

“ suppress a brisk fire of musketry from some houses near ” 

at hand,” f now coming up, joined Jones’ Column. Jones’ 
orders were to remain at the Cabul Gate until intelligence of the 
fall of the Jnmma Musjid should reach him ; he, therefore, had 
collected his men together, “ commanding the approaches, and *’ 

•“ awaiting the signal to advance ; ” but as the Jumma Musjid was 
not captured during the 14th September, Jones’ Column was 
piincipally employed in defending the positions which had been 
gained. 

The third Column was told off to enter the City by the 
Cashmei'e Gate, after it should have been blomi open by the 
Engineers. In attempting to perform this hazardous duty, 
Lieutenant SaJkeld, of the Engineers, commanding, and Sergeants 
Burgess and Cannichael, gave their lives ; the Gate being finally 
'battered by Sergeant Smith Afterwards the 3rd Colmim 
entered, and rushing forward into the heart of the City, fought 
its way through the Chandnee Cliouk ; and, seizing the Kotwallee, 
attempted to push forward to the Jumma Musjid; but the 
resistance was so stubborn, and the fire so tremendous, that the 
Column was ordered to return to the Church, where it joined the 
reserve, which had by this time made its way into the City. 

Our attention must noiv be directed to the 4th Column, under 
Major Reid, for wdth it was the Left Wing (about 150 men) of 
the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, under Captain C. R. Wrifonl. Reid had 
orders to take ground to the right, and, after having cleared the 
subm-bs of Kissengunge, Trevelyangunge, and Paharanpore, to 
advance on the Lahore Gate, through which he was instructed to 
push his way into the City. With the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, under 

* Malleson, p 36, Vol II. 

t Kaye, p. 696, Vol. III. 
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1857. Wriford, were the followang Officers : Lieutenants E. A. (J. 
Lunihert, A. G. Owen anti Charles Warner; and Captain 
Mclhirnet (55th N.I.) doing duty. 

The 4th, or Major Eeid’s Column, was principally formed fron^ 
the pickets occupying the “Crow’s Nest,” “Subzee Mundi,” “The 
Mound,” and “Fakir’s Tomb” outposts. This was a faulty 
formation, as detached bodies of men are never so effective as an 
entire Kegiment, and in tliis case spcciiilly so ; as Reid’s Column 
was called upon to attack a very formidable position, which the 
enemy had been vigorously strengthening for Aveeks past, and to 
reduce which a veiy much strongei- force, with an efficient 
Artillery, was absolutely necessary. 

The Cashmere Contingent (Golab Sing’s), which rras a'^tached 
to the 4th Column, was separated into two Dh isions : that under 
Major Lawrence, 800 strong, was employed as a Reserve to the 
4th Column; that under Captain Dwyer, 400 strong, acted against 
the village of Eed Gah on the right, Avhere it was early in the morning 
completely defeated, 4 of its guns being captm’cd by the enemy. 

Unfortunately some delay took place in the adr'ance of the 
4th Column, on account of the non-arrival of the Horse Artillery, 
who liad mistaken their orders. 

Reid was unwilling to advance without his guns ; but heavy 
firing to his right — in the direction of the detachment of the 
Cashmere Column — convinced him that they had already engaged 
the enemy, and might rvant help ; he therefore ordered a general 
advance, wdthout rvaiting for his Artillery. 

The 60th Rifles — second to none in the Army — and tlrn 
Ghoorkairs were sent on in front to clear the groimd for our 
advance; but there was no room to deploy, so they advanced 
along the road, where they soon foimd themselves opposed by a 
breastwork close to a narrow bridge, cor-ered by a second breast- 
work some distance in front and traversing tiro road. 

As our troops advanced, those leading, w'ere shot down in such 
numbers that the road became cumbered by the heaps of our- 
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ilcad and wounded. Reid now gave the order, “ Fusiliers to the ’’ 1867. 

front,” and with a wild rush they chai'ged across the hridge, 
unavoidably treading under-foot the wounded men who lay on 
the road. Reid led this charge, but soon fell badly wounded, 
and was carried to the rear ; when Captain Muter, of the (iOth 
Rifles, the Senior Oflicer in front,* assumed eommand. Captain 
Wriford, and many of the Officers in advance, were engaged in 
single combat with the Mutineers, who pelted our troops from 
behind their breastworks, with brickbats and other missiles ; whilst 
our ranks were being rapidly thinned by the musketry fire poured 
upon us by the thousands of the enemy behind their bairicades. 
Here McBiumett was shot dead, and Lieutenant Owen was severely 
September 14th, vvounded in the head, but was saved from falling under 
1867. the tulwars of the enemy by Lieutenant E. A. C. 
Lambert’s protection, until the arrival of Corporal Kingon, who 
carried the wounded Officer to the rear. Here also fell Sergeant 
Dunleary, of the Ist Bengal Fusiliets ; whose distinguished bravery 
Avas favourably mentioned in the dispatches of the Commander 
of the Column. 

Having carried the bridge and the barricade, the 1st Fusiliers 
pushed their way through a garden and a mosque ; but the fire 
was still very heavy, and no cover Avas found under which the 
broken detachments coidd be formed up. To advance without 
Artillery was certain death to all ; for the road leading to the 
Lahore Gate was defended by many thousands of Cavafry and 
Infantry. It was impossible to do othenvise than retire on our 
pickets; and although this course aa'us, under the circumstances, 
judicious, the object for Avhich the 4th Column had advanced had 
not been attained. Thus tenninated this disastrous affair : in 
Avliich the composite Column lost one-half its numbers. The 
impracticability of the undertaking Avith so small a force and 
Avithout Artillery is admitted by all ; and it would have been far 

* Major LaArrence, serving vnth tbe Cashmere Contingent, was the next 
.'Senior Officer with the Column, and took command later on 
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1857. better had the 4tli Column been employed in making feint attacks 
and attracting the attention of the enemy, whilst the escaladers^ 
wcie employed against the breaches and walls of the City. 

The retreat of the 4th Column was conducted with great 
September 14th, difficulty, and with many risks. Lieutenant Evans, of 
the Bengal Ailillery, who commanded some of our guns 
at the “ Crow’s Nest ” picket, seeing the dangerous position in 
which the retreating Colmnn was placed, judiciously brought his 
guns to bear on the enemy, who were pressing on us ; and thus, 
cot ering our retreat, prevented what otherwise might have been 
a teirible disaster.* 

The positions of the besieging Army on the 14th September 
was as follows ; The let, 2nd, and 3rd Columns had succeeded in 
gaining a footing inside the City ; but they were wdth difficulty" 


* A monument, the epitaph} on which was written, at Captain Wiiford's 
request, by Di O’Callaghan, Snrgeon-in-Chief of the besieging ArtiUeiy, 
Oelhie (now Surgeon-General, retired), was erected at Kisseiigunge by the 
let Bengal Fusihers — 


" Here repose the followinq Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 
Men of the 1st Benqal Fusiliers, killed in the attack on the enemy’s, 
fortified position of Kissenqunqe, on the morninq of the SUCCESSFUI- 
assault and storm of Delhie 


Captain G G McBarnett 55th N I. (attached) 


Sergeant Alfred Webb 

, Michael Hutchinson 
, Samuel Rivet 

Austin Dunleary 
Corporal Charles Poqson 
„ Thomas Rodgers 

, William Fisher 

Private John Tenpenny 
„ James Stapleton 

, Denis Mooney 


Private George W Cook 

.. John Dehenny 

.. John Lavery 

„ Charles French 

.. Walter Hastings 

, William Stephenson 

,. John Wood 

John McGovern. 

.. Elijah Taylor. 


Familiar with the aspect of DEATH, whom they had confronted in so 

MANY BATTLES FROM WHICH THEY ALWAYS EMERGED VICTORIOUS, THEY MET HIS 

last inevitable call here with intrepidity, falling on the 14th September,. 

1857, IN THE FAITHFUL DISCHARGE OF THEIR DUTY 

This monument was erectedTIbyItheir Officers and fellow-soldiers of 
THE 1st Regiment European Bengal Fusiliers in their remembrance, which. 
IS part of its glory 
The rest remains withIthe Lord" 
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holding their own, whilst the Engineers were rapidly constructing 1867. 
barricades and loopholing the houses. The 4th Column, terribly 
reduced in numbers, occupied our outposts in rear of Hindu Rao's 
house. 

General Archdale Wilson, in Chief Command, disappointed and 
shaken at what he deemed to have been a failure, wished to 
withdraw from the attack ; but, before issuing orders, consulted 
with Colonel Baird Smith, his Cliief-Engineer, and Neville 
Chamberlain his Adjutant-General. 

Baird Smith’s reply to his Chief’s question “ whether he ” 
thought we could advance,” was characteristic of the man. “ We ” 
must do CO.” Neville Chamberlain’s opinion was not less firm. 

“ To hold at any cost the positions taken, to fortify them, and to ” 
nuike them the base of a fresh attack at the earliest moment.” * 

The 15th of September was comparatively a day of rest, and 
towards evening the Ist Bengal Fusiliers were moved into some 
i>«pteinber, Idth, the houses, which had been placed in a semi- 
1857. defensible condition by our Engineers, detachments 
of the Kegiment being placed on the ramparts between the 
‘‘Moiee” Bastion and the Cabul Gate; the former being now 
held by a par^ of our men under Identenant Money. 

Abont this time a serious casualty occurred, which must here be 
noticed. Sis Seigeants and six Orderlies of the Ist European 
Bengal Fusiliers were in a small brick room, where the daily 
rations were being served out to the men. There was only one 
small window, facing towards the enemy, who were at this time 
firing on the bnSding. Suddenly a shell was seen to lodge on 
the window-.:!]], and, fallii^ into the room, it immediateiy ex- 
ploded, nine out of the twelve men being killed; Coloiir and 
Caideen-Set^ant London, one of the best Non-Commissioned 
Office in the Bcgiment, amongst them. 

On the IBth a forward movement was made; whmi Colonel Bum, ' 
who had been appmnted to the emnmand of the 1st Entopcan 
* ]IIalc!W»’s ‘‘EBatarf of the- Twtian Matoiy,"’ ToL H,, p, 57, 
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1857, Bengal F usiliers, with whom were Lieutenants Cairnes and Vibart 
(doing duty), occupied a large house about a quarter of a mile in 
advance. The Headquai'ters of the Regiment came up next dsiy, 
leaving only a small party under Lieutenant Money at the Moree 
Bastion. 

During the 18th and 19th there was constant fighting and 
skirmishing, when some decided advantages were gained. Lieu- 
tenant Wallace with 20 men occupied a house further in advance, 
in the direction of the Burn Bastion, and Lieutenant Vibart with 
a like number of men succeeded in possessing himself of an 
important position ; and these advantages having been gained by 
sapping, our loss was small. On the 19th September the Burn 
Bastion was captured, and on the 20th the Headquarters of the Ist 
Bengal Fusiliers advanced to the Lahore gate, which the enemy 
had now deserted. 

In the meantime Colonel Brind, with the 8th Foot and Ist 
September 20th— 22nd, Bengal F usiliei’s, had occupied the Jununa Musjid, 

1867. and the enemy was rapidly evacuating the city, 

which was finally captured on the 20th. On the 23rd the Left Wing 
of the Regiment, now only about 80 strong, under Lieutenant 
E. A. C. Lambert, marched through the Lahore gate, and joined 
the Headquarters, which occupied a lai-ge house near the Delhie 
September 23rd, gate. On this day Lieutenant Cairnes, who had taken a 
1857, foremost part in the siege, and who, by his courage and 
example, had done admirable service, was seized with Cholera, to 
which he succumbed in a few horns. His death was a sad blow; 
he was popular with the Officers and a favourite amongst the men. 

But an incident full of interest savouidng of romance — an 
incident which materially affected the future — ^was at this time 
occurring; the prime mover and instigator being an Officer of the 
1st Bengal Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant W . S. Hodson — called by his brother Officers “ the ” 
“ Indefatigable ” — in addition to his duties as Head of the Intelli- 
gence Department, commanded a Cavalry Regiment, commonly 
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known as “ Hodson’s Horse ; ” the troopers, Seiks — w'ild-looking, l8o7 
determined men, clothed in dark-blnc with enormous scarlet 
turbans and sashes — ^venerated Hodson ; who was a Commander 
after their own hearts, and whose word to them was supreme. 

Information reached Hodson that the Emperor, with liis two sons 
September 20th, and ginndson, had taken refuge in the Mausoleum of 
1857. Hoomayon, which, with its surrounding buildings, forms 
an important suburb of Delhie. This tomb, built of liclily-cai ved 
pure white marble, covers a vast extent of ground, and is ex- 
quisitely and wondei fully truthful in its proportions; its dome 
and minarets, of the same material, toweling above in graceful 
beauty. 

Hodson, without delay, obtained the jiermission of the General 
in Command to seize the King; the. sole condition attached to 
this permission being that His Majesty was to receive no personal 
injuiy or insult. 

Delighted with the almost plenary powers conferred upon him, 
Hodson, having selected a few of his troopers, galloped off in the 
<lirection of Hoomayon’s tomb. The place was crowded with 
soldiers, followers of the fallen King; so Hodson, unwilling to 
suddenly alarm the crowd, concealed his men amongst some 
buildings close at hand, and sent a message to the King informing 
him that he must suiTcnder, for our troops wci’e waiting to receive 
him. Ten’ified at the aspect of affairs, the King submitted, on the 
sole condition that “Hodson Bahadour” would spare his life. 
Hodson, supported by a few of his troopers, soon appeared before 
the entrance of the tomb. Tlie Royal Guai'ds on duty at the gate 
Approached; Hodson, too, advanced, and drawing his cigar- 
box from his pocket, ordered the King’s sentry to fetch a light. 
Half-stupefied and overawed, the man obeyed ; the escort 
. watching with pride the scaig-froul of their leader. Now the 
Emperor Bahadour Shah, the last representative “ of a dynasty ” 
the most magnificent the world had over seen,”* came slowly 
* Kaye, Vol. Ill 
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1857 towards the gate, borne in his palanquin. Hodson, approaching, 
saluted his Eoyal prisoner, and again assuring him that his life 
was secured, the King moved on, guarded by Hodson’s men, who, 
entering the Imperial City by the Lahore Gate, passed along the 
Chandnee Chouk to the Kotwallee, where the King was handed 
over to the Principal Civil Officer for safe custody. 

No promises of safety had been made to the Royal Princes,* 
who still remained concealed in Hoomayon’s tomb, and who, the 
next morning, September 21st, were ordered to be unearthed^ 
Hodson, this time, w'ith his second in command. Lieutenant 
MacDowell, and 100 picked troopers, again proceeded to the: 
tomb. The Princes begged the promise of their lives, but 
Hodson replied that he “ Imd come to seize the Shahzadahs, and ” 
“ he intended to do so, dejid or alive.” The prisoners, who now 
surrendered at discretion, were placed in a cart, and the cortege 
moved on towaids the city. There were still some 6000 servants- 
and followers of the Royal Household in the enclosure of this- 
marble tomb, but none had had the courage to draw sword to 
rescue their King from imprisonment, or his sons from death. 
The crowd pushed rudely fonvard, when Hodson, w'ith Macdowell 
by his side, and fom* troopers only at his back, ordered them to- 
lay down their anns. Instinctively they submitted ; there seeming 
to be a magic in Hodson’s commanding figure and address. At 
his bidding the crowd all laid down their arms ; they knew there 
September 21st, treachery in their camji, and that their only 

1857. hope of safety lay in submission to the man whose look 
•was proof that he meant to be obeyed. 

The collection of the ceded arms ■was left to Hodson’s troopers,, 
he riding after the Princes, who liad by this time neared the jail,, 
where the surging crowd, including many escaped convicts, was 
pressing on the carts and escort. Dashing forward and haranguing- 
his troopers, in a voice which he intended to be heard by all, 
Hodson exclaimed that the prisoners “ were the butchers who 
* Mirza Khaza, Sultan Mu-za, and Mirza Abu Bhr 
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“ had murdered our wives and children,” and that they should 1867. 
sulfer for their crime. He then ordered the procession to stand 
still, the Princes to dismount and strip ; when, seizing a carbine 
from the hand of one of his troopers, he shot his Eoyal prisoners 
dead with his own hand. 

This act of Hodson’s has been severely challenged. He w'as a 
man who had risen early into power ; and there were those who 
were jealous of his rapid rise ; fm-thei*, we should not, in times of 
peace, judge of those who swim in blood; and, lastly, Hodson 
asserts it to have been his belief that, had he not deprived the 
Princes of their lives, the rebellious crowd which surged around 
would have rescued them, and the Mutineers would thus still have 
their leaders to urge them on to further deeds of bloodshed and 
resistance. Rightly or wrongly, Hodson believed these Princes to 
have been the instigators of the sickening murders of those helpless 
wives and daughters who were within the walls of Delhie at the 
time of the outbreak ; the revolting incidents of these massacres 
causing all brave men’s blood to boil with horror and disgust. 
Hodson deemed it right that the bodies of the pei'petrators 
of such foul crimes should fester on the road in front of 
the Kotwallee, where, a few months previous, they had gloated, 
over scenes too sickening to contemplate, and too revolting to> 
detail. 

In so prominently referring to the incidents connected with the 
death of these Princes, it is just that we should, in conclusion,, 
quote Hodson’s own words ; “ I cannot help,” he says, “ being ”■ 

“ pleased at the warm congratulations I receive on all sides for ” 

“ my success in destroying the enemies of our race. I am too " 

“ conscious of the rectitude of my own motives to care what the 
“ few may say, w^hile my own conscience and the voice of the 
“ many pronounce me right.” 

The following is an extract from a letter dated September 18th,. 
1857, from an Officer of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers before Delhie^ 
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1857 to his wounded comrade with the Depot at Dugshai, giving an 
interesting account of our disabled Officers 

“ In our Regiment, McBamctt, attached (55th Native In- ” 
“fantry), killed. Our jJoor Major (Jacob), thigh broken, leg” 
“ lunputated, and died about 10 o’clock at night on the 14th, ” 
“ and was buried yesterday evening. All who were in camp ” 
“ followed. It is a gi'eat loss to our Regiment, and is much felt ” 
“ by both Officers and men ; a better soldier never stepped. ” 
■“ Poor GreviUe is hit again — ^the third time — through the ” 
shoulder ; a bad wound, but the doctor thinks he will do well. ” 
■“ He is much cut up at Jacob’s death. Then Wemyss i? hit in ” 
■“ the calf of the leg ; but it is only a flesh-wound. Speke is ” 
■“ wounded in the body — ball not found ; a bad wound, but the ” 
■“ doctor is in hopes of his doing well (since dead). Owen ” 
wounded across the whole of the right side of the head, the ” 
■“ skull laid bai-e ; and liit just over the left eye by another ” 
bullet. Lambert is slightly wounded in the leg by splinters. ” 
Poor Sergeant London was killed yesterday by a shell bui’st- ” 
■“ ing in the midst of sixteen men, and it killed and wounded ” 
fourteen of the party. I believe there is only six file of your ” 
■“ Company left. No. 10 Company had 6 killed and 1 5 wounded ” 
at Kissengunge. I really do not think we shall be more than ” 
•“ 100 or 150 strong after we come out of Delliie. Our fellows ” 
saw lots of women and children in the streets when they went ” 
in, and I am happy to say not one of our men fired a shot at ” 
them. A gieat many of them ran up to us.” 

Immediately after the fall of Delhie, the sick and wounded of 
tlie Ist Bengal European Regiment were sent to the Regimental 
Dep6t at Dugshai. 

Colour-Sergeant Hardy, No. 4 Company, was promoted to the 
rank of Ensign, for distinguished gallantry in the field. 

But before closing the narrative of the Siege of Delhie, a well- 
deserved tribute must be paid to the memory of the dead. 
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The following is from the pen of an Officer of the Eegiment : — 1857, 

“ Captain Speke* was devotedly fond of his profession, more ” 

particularly that which calls forth the active energies ; and ” 

“ for a light there ivas no better man tlian Speke, and his hardy, ” 

“ wiry frame fitted him for the hardships of such a campaign. ” 

“ He entirely gained the hearts of the men of his Company, by ” 

“ carrying in one of the wounded men, Private Brock, who had " 

“ his leg shattered by a round-shot ; and the poor fellow, I am ’* 

“ told, said to the Doctor, after he had been under the knife, " 

“ ‘ Oh, doctor, if I die, tell Captain Speke how much I felt his ' ”■ 

“ ‘ kindness.’ Yes, these are indeed the acts which bind men ” 

“ and Officers as one, and make them invincible in fight. In " 

“ all our fights Speke had his sluire, escaping unhurt till the ” 

'• last. Strange to say, he had almost no pain, and maintained 
“ his mental powers, though his wound was very severe. 

“ Firmly, yet humbly, did he depart this life, deeply lamented ”■ 

'' by all who knew him.” 

Then last, but by no means least, was Major G. O. Jacob, wha 
died commanding his Regiment almost in the hour of victory ; 
and whose kindly, genoious, considerate nature was shown in death 
as in life. He and Grevillc occupied the same tent, in which they 
both lay wounded ; but Jacob’s fear lest his involuntary groans 
should disturb his wounded comrade and friend, seemed to occupy 
all his thoughts. “ I know you aie badly wounded and in ” 

“ pain,” said he, “ but pray pardon my groaning. I try not to ” 

“ disturb you, but I cannot help it.” Greville, utterly exhausted 
from fatigue and loss of blood, slept for half-an-hour ; when, 
waking suddenly, he saw the sheet drarvn over the face of his 
dead comrade, whose last words had been in perfect harmony 
with the whole tenor of his life, shown in his never-failing 
courtesy and consideration for othein. George Ogle Jacob was 

* Captam Edward Speke, 65th Begiment N.I., doing duty with the let 
European Bengal Fusiheis 
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1857. brave and chivakous in battle, respected by all, and most loved 
by those ■who knew him hest. 

But, having paid a well-deserved tribute to the memory of 
those who, dying, added lustre to the annals of the Eegiment, it is 
right that prominent reference should be made to the services of 
Dr. J, P. Brougham — ^the Surgeon-Major of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers — ^whose tender care and unremitting attentions con- 
duced so much to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. 
Dr. Brougham won the esteem, thanks, and goodwill of his 
Commanders, brother Officers, and the rank and file of his Regi- 
ment, so many of whom had been under his care in the field hospital 
before Delhie.* 

* See Appendix G. 
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State of the Country after the Capture of Delhie — lat Bengal Fusiliers 
form part of Colonel Gerrard’s Flying Brigade — Battle of STamoul — Colonel 
Gerrard’s Death — ^The Begiment returns to Delhie — Sir Thomas Seaton 
Appointed to Command the Flying Brigade — ^Adrance towards Lucknow — 
Battle of Gungehn — Action at Puttialee — Capture of Mynpoone — Lieu- 
tenant Hodson opens Commnmcation with the Commander-in-Chief's Camp 
— ^The 1st Bengal Fusiliers join the Commander-in-Chief’s Army — ^Affairs 
at Lucknow whilst the Siege of Delhie was progressing — Affairs at Cawnpore 
under Wmdham — Arrival of the 1st Bengal Fusihers at Cawnpoie — Advance 
on Lucknow — Attack on the British Camp at Lucknow — Sir Cohn Campbell 
in Command at Lucknow — Preparations for the Siege of the City — The 
let Bengal Fusihers attached to General Outram’s Brigade — Outram’s Brigade 
Eufilade the Enemy’s Batteries — Capture of the “Yellow House” — 
Lieutenant Thomas Butler, Ist Bengal Fusihers, Captures the Enemy’s 
Line of Batteries — Sir Cohn Campbell Stoims the City of Lucknow — 
Hodson’s Deatn — Outram’s Brigade cross the Gumti — Capture of the 
Besidency — 1st Bengal Fusiliers with Su- Hope Grant’s Force — Action at 
Baree — ^Enemy Repulsed from an Island on the River Gogra — ^Action at 
Bahadit Gunge — Return to Dugshai. 

LTHOUGH the neck of the Mutiny had been 
broken by the captui’e of Delhie, there was still 
rough work In store for our troops. Tens of 
thousands of the rebel Sepahis, many of whom had 
escaped from Delliie, now spread over the country ; 
establishing a complete reign of ten*or throughout the land. A 
vast empire had to he reduced to submission, murderers and 
mutineeis to be punished, and the authority of the British, not 
only vindicated, but restored. 

As has been previously pointed out, the ryots — the cidtivators 
of the soil — mechanics, axtizans, tradesmen, in short, all who had 
a stake in the prosperity of the country, all Avho valued life and 
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1857 protection of property, had not been inimical to our mle ; and 
now these men unceasingly imploi'cd that our troops might be 
sent into their districts to conveit the existing chaos into its- 
previous order, and drive out the hordes of the mutinous Sepaliis, 
who were perpetrating the vilest ci'imes unchecked, and inflicting- 
the most odious tortures on the villagers, with the object of 
extracting money and forcing supplies. 

Immediately after the captiu-c of Delhie Colonel Gerrard, who 
had fiist joined the Bengal European Regiment in 1825, -was 
appointed to its command; and, as he was an Officer both 
respected and beloved, his return was a matter of much con- 
gratulation and joy. 

On the 9th November the Regiment was ordered to encamp 
outside the Caslmiere Gate of the city, and to be in readiness to 
march the next morning in a westerly direction against several 
strongholds occupied by the Mutineers. The 2nd Bengal Fusiliers 
had already m.u'ched, foiming part of a force under Brigadier 
Showers, who had proceeded towards the Maywatta District, to 
the south and west of Delhie ; where they had been doing good 
service in reducing some Forts, and relieving many villages which 
were oppressed by the rebels; and re-establishing order in our 
jn evinces. 

On the morning of the 10th of November the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers left Delhie, our Colonel, Gerrard, having been appointed 
to command the force, consisting of about 2500 men; the 1st 
Fusiliers; two squadrons of the Carabineers; a troop of Bengal 
Horse Artillery; an Eurasian Battery, commanded by Colonel 
Van Cortlandt; the Seik Guides’ Coips, Cavalry, and Infantry;, 
the Mooltanie Horse ; and some Seik Infantry Regiments, forming 
the Brigade. 

The only important action fought by this. Brigade was on the 
16th November, near the town of Namoul. We left our camp at 
one am. in light marching order, all sickly men and heavy 
baggage having been phxced in the Fort at Kanoudj— a somewhat 
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formidable stronghold, protected by three lines of outer defences. 1857. 
The capture of this F ort might have given us some trouble, had 
it not surrendered to Showers’ Brigade previous to our arrival. 

The advance of Gerrard’s force was conducted with much 
difficulty in account of the sandy natuie of the soil, some ten 
hom's being occupied in covering twelve miles of road. The sun 
was very oppressive, and the sand and dust, being blown about by 
a strong wind, trying. The enemy in considerable force were 
known to be near at hand; indeed, on the previous day — 
November 15th — they had held a position of great strength close 
* by, and why they had elected to accept battle on the open plain 
whilst they had good cover was a marvel to all. The village of 
“ Narnoul ” * was soon reached, when heavy clouds of dust 
iTovember 16th, indicated the position of the enemy, now seen approach- 
1867 jjig on our left front. The British troops prepared for 
action; the centre of the first line being occupied by the let 
European Bengal Fusiliers, immediately in front of which was our 
Brigadier, too conspicuous amongst the Staff by his red coat and 
orders. The fight, as usual, commenced with an Artillery duel, 
succeeded by the rapid advance of our Cavalry, the Carabineers 
and Guides making a gallant charge ; but the enemy, nothing 
daunted, had also advanced and many hand-to-hand conflicts 
ensued. A most determined onset was made by the Carabineers on 
the enemy’s Field Artillery ; when the gunners, keeping boldly 
to their posts, were sabred to a man, and the Carabineers con- 
tinuing their onward movement encoimteied the enemy’s Cavalry, 
hastening to the assistance of their gunners. 

No sooner had our Cavalry ridden through the enemy’s 
Hovember 16tli, Batteries than their Infantry were seen advancing from 
the loft flank ; when, re-taking then guns, which had 
not been spiked, they sent a few rounds of grape amongst our 
Infantry, wounding Lieutenant Wallace and 3 of our men, and 
killing a private soldier named Griffin. The Bengal Fusiliers 
* The Fort of “ Narnoul ” was reduced during the Maxatha AVar, m 1803. 

2 K 
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1857. quickly charged the battery, re-taking the guns, Avhich they 
spiked. The whole British force now advanced ; and the fight, 
which had hitherto been principally sustained by the Oavahy, be- 
came general. Our Hoise Artillery, pushing to the front, poured 
round-shot, grape, and shi-apnell amongst the enemy, forcing him 
to seek shelter behind the walls of the gardens and broken 
gi'ound to our left, under cover of which he was attempting to 
retreat towards his camp. As our force advanced, it was seen 
that the unevenness of the ground was caused by a stream which 
cut through the gardens, the banks being covered with brushwood 
and trees. 

Colonel Cerrard, in front, \vas a conspicuous object, seated om 
his white charger. His Biigade-Major, Lieutenant H. N, Money, 
of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, whose horse had just been shot under 
him, was by Gerrard’s side. At this moment two shots were fired 
from amongst the brushwood in the nullah, one passing close to 
Money’s head, who, thinking the man who had fired belonged to 
one of the Seik Eegiments close by, called out, “Look out where " 
“ you’re firing ! you nearly hit us.” Almost immediately afterwards 
two more shots were fired from the same place, and Colonel 
Gen'ard, turning round, said, “I’ve got it ; I’m afraid I’m done ” 
“ for.” Both his arms were hanging helpless by his side. Money 
quickly aijproaching helped him off his horse to a bank close by ; 
and as he sat down he looked at his side, and said, “ It’s gone ” 
“ clean thiough me. I’m afraid I’m done for.” Money, mounting 
Colonel Gerrard’s horse, went to fetch Dr. Biougham, who, as 
soon as he had examined the Colonel’s wounds, said, “I’m afraid,” 
“ Colonel, there is no hope.” “ My poor wife, my poor children,”^ 
wns all he answered, and two hours afterwards he died, whilst the 
battle was still raging in front. 

In the meantime the Eegiment, pushing forward, crossed the 
nullah, and arrived before a small mud Fort held by some of the 
enemy, who w'ere defending it with one brass gun. The Fusiliers 
charged forward, captured the gim at the point of the bayonet,. 
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and driving tlie enemy before them, on to the plain beyond, 1867, 
followed them to their camp, where another gun was captured. 

But, through some oversight, neither of these guns was spiked ; 
and, as the Regiment pushed further to the front, the enemy 
returned, and, re-occupying their position, opened a sharp grape 
fire on our left flank. Lieutenant Warner, who was sent hack 
with two Companies, re-took the guns, which were this time 
spiked. 

On the fall of Colonel Gerrard, Captain Caulfield (3rd Native 
Infantry, doing duty with the Ist Fusiliers), being the next senior 
Officer, had assumed command of the Brigade ; and Lieutenant 
Macfarlane — an Officer of only six years’ service — commanded 
the Regiment. 

It was now seen that a large body of the enemy had taken 
refuge in a Serai, situated on the outskirts of the town ; a square 
building occupying a lai’ge space of ground, with high masonry 
walls, buOt for the accommodation of travellers, as a protection 
against robbers, rather than soldiers. But it possessed some 
strength, having been partially fortified, and a gun placed in 
position to protect the entrance gate. 

The Regiment soon forced its way inside, but the inmates with 
November 16th, exceptions escaped ; one, lagging behind, was shot by 
1857. Lieutenant Frank Brown with his revolver, whilst three 
others took refuge in a small turret on the top of the wall. 

Orders were given to the Sergeant-Major to send up some of 
our men to despatch the Sepahis in the turret; when Private 
McGovern, who was standing near, said, “I’ll go, Sir, by myself 
and, suiting the action to the word, ascended a little staircase at 
the main gate. The Officer then told the Sergeant-Major to send 
at least half-ardozen men, but he replied, “ Oh, never mind, sir 
“ he’ll be no loss.” McGovern, it seems, heard this remark, and de- 
termined to do the work by himself ; so he mounted the narrow 
staircase, and reached the top of the wall, where the three Sepahis 
were waiting for him. These fired at once, but McGovern, 
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1867 jumping down a couple of the steps, escaped unhurt, and, before 
the enemy could reload, he, mounting the steps, shot the man 
in front, and rushing on the other two bayoneted them without 
giving them time to recover. Private McGovern, who had 
already won the Victoria Cross for distinguished bravery on 
J une 23rd, 1857, was a well-known character in the Regiment, his 
reckless, dare-devil acts being the talk of the Army ; and had he 
been as abstemious as he was brave, he would have been of 
sterling worth. 

The Serai was the last position vacated by the enemy, now 
November icth, %ing from the field, protected by then Cavahy ; who 
1857. throughout the day liad beliaved with great bravery, 
repeatedly engaging the British Cavahy in single combat. 

The enemy’s camp, equipage, cattle, and eight guns fell into 
om' hands. 

For conspicuous gallantry during the action at Narnoul Lieu- 
tenant Francis David Millet Brown, of the Ist European Bengal 
Fusiliers, was awarded the Victoria Cross, “in having, at the ” 
“ imminent risk of liis oivn life, rushed to the assistance of a ” 
“ wounded soldier of the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers, whom ” 
“ he carried off under a heavy fire from the enemy, whose ” 
“ Cavahy were within forty or fifty yards of him at the time.” 

The objects for which ihe Brigade had been sent out having 
November 29th, been fully attained, it now commenced its return march : 

1 QR7 ^ 

reaching Delhie on November 29th. But there was a 
sad gap in the ranks of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, which had left 
on the field of battle its gallant and generous-hearted Colonel. 
There was no complaint too trivial, no wrong too slight, to escape 
the attention, and seem-e the relief of Colonel Gerrard ; known as 
the soldier’s friend, he was ever ready to listen patiently to their 
injuries, and to redress their wrongs. The melancholy loss of 
their brave Colonel was deeply felt and generally deplored by 
OfiScers and men alike; there were few amongst them who had 
not felt the beneficial influence of his noble character, and his 
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memory will be deservedly cherished by those who love to honour 1857. 
and respect the good, the noble, and the brave. 

On the return march from Narnoul, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Seaton, C.B., having been appointed to succeed Colonel 
Gerrard, assumed command of the Regiment and Brigade. 

But there was no rest yet. More arduous duties had to be 
heartily undertaken and conscientiously performed. The 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers had returned to Delhie only a few hours when 
they received orders to liold themselves in readiness to advance 
towards Lucknow, taking with them a convoy of miscellaneous 
stores, cattle, &c., for the Commandcr-in-Chief’s camp. This 
November 30th— December 8th, convoy would, on the line of march, cover 

over eighteen miles of load; and every 
soldier knows that this convoy duty must involve much exposure 
and considerable lisk, with httlc renown. 

But the importance attaching to the safe and speedy arrival of 
this convoy at the Commander-in-Chief’s camp could hardly be 
over-estimated, he being at this time so crippled for want of 
carriage, &c., that his movements were retarded and the efficiency 
of his force impaired. 

The Brigade told off for this escort duty was placed under 
command of Colonel Thomas Seaton, and consisted of the 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers, detachments of the Carabineers and 9th Lan- 
cers, Hodson’s Horse, and some Regiments of Seik Infantry. 

The force marched from Delhie at 2 a.m. on the 9th December, 
and, a few days afterwards, on reaching Allyghur, the strength 
of the 1st Fusiliers was increased by the addition of 100 
men under Major Eld from the 3rd European Regiment. 

On the 14th of December the Brigade reached Gungehri, 
where was a small British force of Belochces and some European 
Artillery, beyond whose camp the Ist Fusiliers pitched their 
tents. The morning meal was being prepai'ed, when suddenly 
the assembly was sounded from the Commander’s tent, and all 
hastened to their posts. The British camp was surrounded by 
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1857. cultivated fields, the high growth of the crops obstructing the 
view. The Brigade was quickly formed in line ; the Fusiliers 
being in the centre, flanked by the Seik Infantry, and the Cara- 
bineers and Lancers on the extreme right, Hodson’s Horse 
on the left. Our Horse Artillery pushed to the front, whilst 
our heavy guns, preparing for action, were moving slowly into 
position in rear of our line. 

The enemy was now seen in considerable strength moving on 
our left, apparently with the intention of taking our Brigade in 
flank ; Seaton, therefore, changed his position, advancing along 
the right side of the high road, our Horse AiliUeiy opening a 
pretty heavy grape-fire, which to our surprise was only feebly 
answered. 

It was now seen that the enemy was retiring, his guns 
merely covering his retreat. Evidently the attack had been 
intended for the Belooch camp, the enemy having been in 
ignorance of the anival of omr Brigade. The brunt of the 
skirmish fell on the Cavalry, the Carabineers and Lancers 
dashing boldly forward at the enemy’s guns; but drrring their 
advance they encountered a more searching fire than they had 
anticipated, both of Artillery and Musketry. The Mutineers 
being concealed amongst the bnrshwood and sand-hills picked off 
our troopers as they charged to the front. Tire enemy’s guns were 
captured, the gunners being sabred at their posts, their Infantry 
taking to flight ; but this success was not gained without heavy 
loss, tliree of the Carabineer Ofiicers and six men having been 
killed and fifteen wounded. Hodson, who had been watching his 
opportunity, now dashed forward with his Cavalry, his course 
being marked for many miles by killed and wounded, amongst 
whom were 23 of his own troopers. The captured guns, one 9- 
and two 6-pounders, were brought into om* camp; and it was 
nearly 3 p.m. before our troops resumed their breakfast. 

The next day our Brigade marched along the road where the 
skirmish had taken place. On their anival in camp at Ehass- 
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December loth, Grunge, the inhabitants were loud in their praise of the 1857. 

gallantry of our troops, and were grateful to us for 
liaving relieved them fiom the presence of the Mutineer Army,* 
who had hurried through the town after their defeat. 

On the 17tli December, whilst on the line of march, Colonel 
Seaton received trustworthy information that the enemy were 
encamped near the road about two miles from Puttialee. 

Seaton now concentrated his troops, and rapidly prepared for 
action; placing, as previously, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers in the 
centre, some of our Horse Artillery, British Cavalry, and Hodson’s 
Horse on the right ; some Horse Artillery and Seik Infantry on 
our left ; our heavy guns bringing up the rear. As our Brigade 
advanced, we reached the sununit of a slight eminence, from 
which was seen the town, surrounded by houses in walled gardens, 
the country generally being studded with groves of trees. 

The enemy Avere drawn up in front of the town, and appeared 
December 17th, determined to make a vigorous stand ; so our Horse 
1857. Artillery opened fire, which was quickly replied to. It 
was hazy weather, and, as the grass and crops stood some six feet 
high, it was difficult to see what was going on in front ; where 
Colonel Seaton and his Staff, escorted by a troop of Hodson’s 
Horse, saw the enemy limbering up their guns, evidently intent 

* “ It must not be at all fancied that durmg the late emeute the people ” 

“ of Ilmdoostan have united with the simple view of driving the Eng^h ” 
from their country. Many had a much more pleasant object in view, and ” 

■“ it was that of helping themselves to property, to whomsoever lu might ” 

•“ belong, always provided that such might be obtamed without personal ” 

•“ risk Where they could get a good fat buniah (com-ohandler), he was ” 

“ plundered without the slightest hesitation ; and, in fact, at this very ” 

■“ town, Secundrabad, the following new mode of extracting rupees was ” 

■“ practised by the Mutineers and parties of armed peasants upon the ’’ 

“ wealthy, as 1 was informed by the people of the place . — The persons ” 

“ suspected of being guilty of having money had one or two hooks inserted ” 

•“ under the shoulder-blades or other tender part He was then pitched ” 
into a wed, and allowed to sink for about balf-a-minnte, and then drawn ” 

•“ up by a rope attached to the hooks. In sober truth, these men have " 
practised greater horrors upon each other than they have upon us.” — 
Blackwood, DeOue Campaign, 1858. 
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1857. on beating a liasty retreat. Not an instant was to be lost, so 
Seaton, followed by his Staff and escort only, dashed fomard at 
the guns, and sabi'ing the gunners — who were completely taken 
aback by the suddenness of the movement — the guns were cap- 
tured, with the loss of only one man. This gallant charge relieved 
the Infantry of much trouble, whilst Hodson and his men rode 
quietly forward, keeping to the light of the road on which tlic 
enemy were retreating, until, reacliing the open countiy, he dashed 
amongst the Mutineers, punishing them severely, and pursuing 
the flying, disorganized msisscs for several miles; killing no’ 
less, it is said, than (500 men. 

Our Infantiy, in the meantime, had scoured the gardens and 
town, killing a v.ast number of the Mutineeis found hiding. 

Seaton’s hold dash had so hastened the retreat of the enemy 
that our loss was insignificant ; whilst we captured their camiv 
cattle, 13 guns, with tumbrils and ammunition. 

On the 21st December our Brigade approached the old Military 
cantonment of Mynpoorie, adjoining which was the large and 
important town of that name. Here resided a Eajah named Teji 
Sing, who was in open rebellion, and announced his determination 
to make a desperate resistance; but the simple manceuvre of 
taking his troops in flank, in place of advancing along the main 
road, w'liich he had jnotected by earthw'orks and guns, so dis- 
organized the enemy that they fled, after having fired only a few 
badly-directed shots. 

In the toivn a gun foundry was discovcied, with moulds 
probably stolen from our gun factory at Futtehghur; there ivas 
also a new 8-inch hoivitzcr of our own make: this gun had 
never been fired. 

Whilst at Mynpoorie, information was received that the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief’s camp wws only distant about 30 miles. Hodson, 
“eager as usual to be foremost,” volunteered to open com- 
munication. Permission having been granted, he started off with 
100 of his men, but he had only jirooeeded one march (to Bewar) 
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when he leamt that we had been misinformed as to tlie position 1867.. 
of the Chief’s Camj). Hodson, to execute his design, would 
have to cover some 20 additional miles ; and many of his horses 
having shewn signs of fatigue, he picked out 20 of the most lively, 
and, leaving 80 of his men at a place called Chibramow, pushed 
forward witli his second in command, MacDoweU. In a few hours 
he succeeded in opening communication with the Commander-in 
Chief, then encamped at Miran-Rederai, who liaving receiicd 
Hodson’s reports and issued his orders, the little party started to 
return. They had not proceeded far, when Hodson learnt that 
the enemy, with about 2000 men, lay in wait to intercept him. 

A Biahinin, having heard the Mutineers discussing their plans, 
walked albiig the road, and, meeting Hodson’s party, informed 
their Commander of his danger. The man who gave tliis 
information had on the previous morning leccived kindly assist- 
ance from Hodson, which w'as now repaid with interest; for 
the timely waming probably saved his benefactor’s life. Hodson, 
leaving the main road, passed with his men within earshot of 
the ambuscade, and reached our camp in safety; having ridden 
55 miles in 10 hours without changing horses. Great was the 
joy of all ill camp; for intelligence, apparently reliable, had 
been received that Hodson and liis party had been waylaid and 
destroyed. 

Seaton’s Column marched into Bewar on the last day of 1857, 
December 31st,— January 4th, where it remained until the 4th Januaiy, 

1858, Avhen it was joined by Brigadier 
Walpole’s Brigade; this latter Officer now assuming command of 
the united forces. 

By this junction communication was completely opened from 
Calcutta to Lahore. 

On the 4th January Walpole’s force marched into Futtehghur, 
where was the Headquarters of the Army under Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. Colonel Seaton was appointed to conunand the Futtehghur 
Brigade, and districts to the South and West ; a task requiring; 
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1857 decision and judgment, lie having but a weak force to perform 
duties full of danger and difficulty. 

Captain Ellis Cunliffe and Lieutenant Montiigue Hall rejoined 
the Regiment at Futtehglrar ; and the former, by virtue of his 
seniority, assumed command. 

Before entering on fresh scenes of action, it is necessary that 
we should briefly note events which had occiuTod since the out- 
break of the Mutiny at Lucknow, when on May 3rd, 1857, Sir 
Henry Lawrence had taken energetic ineasmcs to punish the 7th 
Oude Inegulaa-s for their disaffection. The discontent then 
•openly manifested was but the mumiur of the coming storm ; and 
although a few of the Native soldieis, who still professed loyalty, 
continued to serve with our troops, their presence was at first felt 
to be a source of danger rather than a pi'otection. 

The Native tioops were, Avith few exceptions, m open mutiny, 
and the number of om’ Europeans so small, that measures 
were speedily taken to occupy the Residency imd the adjacent 
buildings, which were now being humedly placed in a state of 
defence. 

Soon afterwards the Militaiy Police broke into open revolt; 
and as they and their fellow-Mutineers now assumed a dangerous 
and warlike attitude, the Residency was at once made “ the ” 

gi’eat point of concentration ” and occupied by the European 
inhabitants and the British soldiers, as well as some loyal 
•detachments of Native Infantry Regiments,* and the doubtful 
Native Artillery of the ex-King. 

On the 25th of J une the rebel Army took up its position at 
■“Chinhut,” eight miles from the Residency. Lawrence per- 
sonally commanded the British force, which he had ordered to 
proceed against the rebels, intending to drive tliem from their 
position and assert British authority. But there were traitors in 
•our camp ; the ex-King’s Artillery purposely disabled our guns, 

* Lieutenant K H M Aitkeii defended the “ Bailie Guard ” -with his men 
of 13tli Native Infantry, and gained hie V C. 
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our troops were forced to retire, and the battle of “ Ohlnliut ” 1857. 
terminated in disaster, defeat, and heavy loss. 

The rebels now occupied the city in great force, our outposts 
were withdrawn, and our troops, amounting to only 927 Eui’o- 
peans, and 765 loyal Native soldiers, were concentrated within 
the inner defences of the Residency. 

On the 4th July Sir Henry Lawrence was killed by a shell, 
which bui’st in his loom, whilst he was dictating his orders. He 
was succeeded in the command by IStlajor Banks, who was shot on 
July 22nd. In the garrison weic 68 ladies and 66 children, all 
suffering terrible hardships, and undergoing acute privations. 

The garrison, on reduced i^ations, still defended itself with 
unflinching valour ; the soldiers at the different posts knew no rest, 
there were no reliefs, each man’s order was to defend his post till 
<leath if needs be, for succom’ there was none. 

On September 25th, Outi-am and Havelock, with their brave 
troops,* succeeded in cutting their way through the narrow streets 
of the city and gaining an entrance into the Residency .f Their 
advent was hailed with unbounded joy ; but the tiansports of the 
defenders were somewhat modified, when they realized that they 
had been reinforced, but not relieved, and that a greater number 
of mouths must now be fed from their supplies, aheady alarmingly 
insuflScient. But the troops returned to their posts and fought 

* Amongst the troops under Havelock, who so valiantly fought their 
way mto the Residency, was an Artillery Company of veteran soldiers of the 
■“ Invalid Battalion,” all of whom had volunteered for tins dangerous service. 

Of these brave old soldiers only a very few survived tlie hardships of the 
campaign. Four Officers of the Invalid Battalion ” also placed their services 
.at the disposal of the Commandei-in-Chief for active service dimng the 
Mutmy ; of these four, three — Captains, W. R. liaslewood, R. W, H. Fan- 
shawe, and P R Innes — had been invahded from the 1st European Bengal 
Fusiliers. They were all promoted, at the conclusion of the Mutiny, to 
Majorities, for “ Valued services rendered " 

t Lieutenant Montague HaU, of the 1st Bengal FiiBilicrs, served with 
Oeneral Havelock’s Force as Assistant Eiigmeer, rendering valuable service 
at the actions at Munglewor, 23rd to 25th September, 1857, and the advance 
of Havelock’s Force into the Residency. 
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1867. on, hoping almost against hope, that real relief might come at 
Isat. At length Sir Cohn Campbell an-ivcd, and on the night of 
the 22nd November succeeded in creating such an alarm amongst 
the enemy, by making a feint attack on the Kaisar Bagh — that 
the beleagueied gairison, including the ladies and children,* 
escaped, through tortuous passiiges and under rained buildings, 
in the dead of night, followed by the ganison, who silently 
retreated unperceived. 

The enemy, in ignorance of the escape of the garrison, continued 
to pour their accustomed fire into our deserted posts ; tmd it was 
not untd after daybreak that the Mutineers discovered that the 
Eesidcncy had boon CAacuated at night and eveiything of value 
removed or destroyed. But ILu clock only survived the relief 
a few horns ; he had been gradually sinking for weeks ; and the 
insufficient food hastened his decline. At the first halting-giound 
he passed away. 

Sir Colin left 4000 men with 35 guns under General Outram 
at Alambagh, close to the city, to remind the enemy that though 
the beleaguered garaison had escaped, Lucknow was ours. He, 
with 3000 men to guard his convoy of women, children, and 
wounded, hastened to secure the safety of Cawnpore, where- 
General Windham, “a brave and adventurous soldier,” f had been 
left with an insufficient force to combat the Gwahor Continsent, 
numbering some 15,000 men. Cavalry, Ai’tillery, and Infantry, 
all drilled and disciplined by us, and led by Tantia Topi, one of the 
few Native leaders admitted to be a General of no mean capacity. 

Sir Colin knew that the non-receipt of news from the Cawn- 
pore Garrison boded no good, and therefore left his camp and, 
followed by his Staff, hurried forw'ard to Cawnpore. It was on. 
the evening of the 29th November, 1857, that he crossed the 
bridge of boats over the Ganges. Firing was heard, and it was 
evident that a battle was being fought ; but Sir Colin had yet to 

* Of die 68 ladies, 1 had been shot, and 6 had died ; of the 66 children, 
23 had penshed. f Mallesou. 
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leam that Tantia Topi ^vas so far the victor, and that Windham had 1858. 
been forced to seek the shelter of his entrenchments, after having 
suffered heavy loss.* But the Commandei-m-Chief’s arrival at 
Oawnpore materially changed the aspect of affairs ; for, quickly 
hmTying to Windham’s camp, and having gained all necessary 
information, and instructed Windham to keep close, he returned 
to his camp across the river, promising to biing relief the next 
morning. True to his word, daybreak found Sir Colin with his 
relief troops in the field; confidence was now restored, and a 
succession of glorious repulses forced Tantia Topi from the 
positions he had gained — with the loss of camp, guns, cattle, and a 
large proportion of his Army. Nor was this all. Sir Colin, at 
the head of his Cavaliy, pursued the defeated foe through the 
town of Bithoor, where he razed the palace of the infamous Nana 
to the ground; and, still pressing on, captured the Fortress of 
Futtelighm-f (January 3rd, 1858); the day following which 
Walpole’s force, with which were the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
marched into Futtehghur; bringing under its escort the much- 
needed Bupphes and caniage for the Headquarters Army. 

On the 27th January the 1st Bengal Fusiliers commenced its 
march to Cawnpore, reaching its destination on February 3rd. 

And was this the Cawnpore that we had only a short time 
previously known so well^ — the Assembly Rooms and adjacent 
buildings a heap of ruins, the floors and walls of which had been 
so lately saturated with blood — the Well at the entrance gate, now 
the tomb of hundreds of murdered women and children, amongst 
whom were many who had been our friends — the Barracks, where 

* Captain Ellis CunlifEe and Lieutenant S' T Parsons, who had lately 
amved from England, finding communication closed, were unable to jom 
their Regiment, were attached to H M. 64:th Regiment, and engaged with that 
Regiment against the Gwahor Contingent under Tantia Topi. Lieutenant 
Parsons was severely wounded, and invahded to Europe 

I It was on this occasion that Lieutenant Frederick Roberts (now Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Frederick Roberts, Bart., G C B., of Afghan celebnty), 
who was bom m the Bengal European Regiment whilst his father was its 
'Commander, gained his 'Victoria Cross for distingiuslied bravely. 
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1858. our Regiment had been so lately quartered, shattered by the missiles 
of the countless hordes who had assailed Wheeler and his brave 
garrison — all so treacherously deceived, and, with the exception of 
four, barbarously murdered. The very tiees that remained,, 
sickly with the injuries received, seemed to cry out for retribution, 
justly claimed. It was such scenes as these that made our 
soldiers’ blood boil, and increased their thirst for vengeance ; our 
wives and little ones — they, at least, had done no wrong. Whilst 
February 3rd 6th, the Regiment was at Cawnpore, Captain F . O. 

1858 Salusbury, “a very gallant and capable Officer,”* 

joined; in command of a large draft of rccraits, who were the 
first aimed with the Enfield rifle. These recruits had, by the 
energy of their Commander, been so thoroughly disciplined 
and drilled in the use of the new weapon that, on anival at 
Allahabad, the detachment was entrusted with the chai’ge of a 
huge convoy, which it escorted to Cawnpore; and, on joining the 
Headquarters of the Regiment, the recruits wcic handed over 
efficient soldiers, and at once allowed to take their place in the 
ranks ; an advantage, under the circumstances, hardly to be over- 
estimated. 

Lieutenants Maxwell and Magniac also joined from leave of 
absence ; and Lieutenant Hall, who had been employed on the 
Staff with General Havelock’s force, with which he entered the 
Residency on September 2dth, 1857, had arrived at Cawnpore 
with Sir Colin’s Relief Army, and returned to Regimental duty. 

The 1st Bengal Fusiliers was now brought up to a strength of 
30 Officers and 546 rank and file. 

The Commander-in-chief’s Army was at this time being 
orgimized for the final assaidt on the City of Lucknow; the Ist 
European Bengal Fusiliers, together with H.M. 23rd^Royal Welsh 
and 79th Higldanders, forming the 5th or Brigadier Douglas’s 
Brigade. 

On the mormng of the 6th of February the Brigade com- 

* Malleson. 
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February 6th— 23rd, menced its march towards Lucknow, crossing the 1858. 

Ganges by the bridge of boats, and reaching Oonao 
the same afternoon, where it occupied the admirably-designed 
defences, constnictcd by the Eifle Brigade. Wc halted at Oonao 
until the 11th Febiuary, when we proceeded on our march. 

As the British Army approivched the capital of Oude the desola- 
tion of the surrounding country was ahnost painful. Extensive 
sandy plains, which had lately been cultivated, were now “ sparsely ” 

“ covered with thorns and wiry grass the villages, deserted and 
in ruins, all forming a strong conti’ast to the appearance of the 
country through which our Eegiment had passed on its march to 
Futtehghm:. 

On the 23id of Febiuaiy we sighted the British camp which 
had been left by Sir Colin Campbell at the Alambagh,* under 
General Outem ; who had, notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of the enemy to drive him fi-om his position, manfully held his 
ground, and given some severe lessons to those who had the 
temerity to attack hun. 

On the 25th Februaiy,at 7 a.m., a desperate attack by upwards 
of 20,000 men was made on the British position; but Ontram’s 
force had been augmented by Walpole’s Brigade, as well as by 
the 7th Hussars, Hodson’s Horse, and some troops of Bengal 
Horse Artillery. 

The battle was hotly contested ; and at 10 a.m. the enemy was 
threatening the British left, whilst a main attack was being made 
along our whole front mid light, the enemy occupying position in 
rear of oUr Fort of “ Jellalabad.” 

Outram now saw his opportunity, and grasped it. Dashing to 
the enemy’s right with a strong foicc of Cavalry, he, at the same 
flmp, attacked him vigorously in front ; whilst another force of 
Cavalry was sent round to take hm in rear, and our Horse 
Artillery, under 01pliei1;s and Eemmington, attacked him in flank, 

* Captain Trevor Wheler joined the Eegiment on its amval at the 
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1858. creating nuicli confusion Just then Outram completed his plan, 
by flinging the Queen’s Bays and Hodson’s Horse at him, and 
February 28th, seizing two of liis guns. This movement caused the 
1858. enemy to reel back, but not in absolute flight. The 
Mutineers still received our repeated chai'ges with a bold front ; 
and, notwithstanding that they had been forced to give ground, 
they again brought their masses of Infantiy to the attack. Seizing 
a grove of tiees in advance of a village occupied by our pickets, 
who, from want of ammunition, were forced to fall back, the 
enemy pushing forward; and were in the act of possessing them- 
selves of the village when they were met by a tioop of our 
Cavalry, hastily dispatched to reinforce the picket ; and the village 
was regained. 

All night the enemy endeavom'ed to seize the left of our 
February 26th, position ; but, towards morning, they realized that their 
attempts were futile, and drew ofi" towards the city. 

General Outram had been ordered, on 24th November, 1857, to 
firmly retain his hold on the Alambagh. .For upwards of three 
months he had done so in the face of many difficulties ; liis force 
of under 4000 men being opposed by an Army consisting mostly of 
trained soldiers, and estimated at 120,000. The trust which the 
Comraaiider-in-Cliief had reposed in Outram had been nobly 
fulfilled; and on the 1st March Sir Colin Campbell arrived at the 
“ Alambagh, and assumed the chief command of the Army before 
liUcknow ; now niiiiibcring 20,000 men — the choicest in the British 
service and 120 guns. With this Force, not only was the capture 
of the city a foregone conclusion , but any lavish expenditure of 
life would be unnecessaiy. 

The Comiiiander-in-Cliief s plan of action had been arranged in 
consultation with Brigadier Napier,* his Commanding Engineer, 
who had already displayed much ability in counteracting what 
might have proved a difficulty. ga,mp at 

Alambagh, where our Brigade was placed, was a laige jheel or 
* Now Field-Maishal Robert Lord Napier of Magdala 
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lake, which afforded complete protection to our rear. When this 1858. 
ihcel should become dry and passable after the rains, it would 
have required a very strong picket to have afforded protection to 
oiu’ camp; but this was obviated by the ingenuity of Napier, 
who, collecting all the spare commissariat elephants, walked them 
up and down the jheel ; so that, baked by the sun, it became a 
perfectly impassable bed of pitfalls. The jheel now afforded a 
protection as reliable as if it had been filled with water. 

The City of Lucknow may be said to somewhat represent the 
fonn of a triangle ; the apex pointing towards the east, the north 
side of the triangle formed by the river Goomti, the south 
by a canal, and the base, facing ^est, about 3^ miles in length, by 
fortified houses and works. In the centre of this triangle is the 
City of Lucknow, consisting of noble palaces, mosques, houses 
with gardens, and close, narrow, winding streets. 

The “Alambagh,” or Garden of the World, is situated south 
of the apex of the triangle, and on the plain near at hand is a 
palaee called the “ Dilkusha,” or the Heart’s Delight, and “ La 
Martini6re,” a handsome building erected by Captain Claude 
Martine; who, with his Company of Frenchmen, joined the 
Bengal European Regiment in 1763. The “Alambagh” was the 
point from which Havelock and Outram had attempted the relief 
of the Residency on September 2dth, 1857 ; and it was from this 
place, also, that Sir Colin Campbell had effected the relief on the 
22nd of November following. As the previous advances had been 
made from the direction of the “ Alambagh,” the enemy evidently 
anticipated that the captm*e of the City would on this occasion be 
attempted from the same base; and they had planned their 
defences accordingly. The canal on the south face of the city 
was defended by a triple line of works of enormous strength, 
erected, at a great expenditure of labour, by trained engineers; 
but the river face, east and north, was comparatively undefended ; 
and, as the left or north bank was lugher than that on the City 
side, our guns could be worked with great effect. 

2 L 
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1868 The Commandei’-in-Chief was fully alive to the want of judg- 
ment displayed by the enemy ; and formed his plan of attack so 
as to profit by it. He ordered a strong force under Outram to gain 
possession of the left bank of the river Gumti, oast and north. 
The apex of our supposed triangle towards the east is irregular, 
and connected with the south or canal face of the defences by a 
wet, sandy channel. 

Sir Colin Campbell fixed his Headquarters at the “Dil- 
kusha,” where he would remain with the main Army until 
assured of the success of Outiam’s movement; which was to 
be made known by raising colours on the roof of a tall building, 
called the “ Yellow House” or “ Chukkur Kothi,” easily visible 
from the top of the Hilkusha, and the occupation of which 
would be a sure indication that Outram’s force had succeeded 
in taking the enemy in reverse. 

The “Martinifere,” situated on a plain between the “Dilkusha,” 
and the enemy’s line of works on the canal, was still held in strong 
foree by the rebel Army. The Commander-in-Chief had no 
intention of disturbing him until, finding that Outram had suc- 
ceeded, he could advance with his main Army to attack the city 
from the south and west, when a Brigade, under Adrian Hope, 
would be sent forward to clear the Martinifere. 

The British Army was now of sufficient strength to wati’aut 
Sir Colin Campbell in dividing it into separate corps d'Arm^e; 
and he would thus be enabled to enfilade the enemy’s batteries on 
the canal, and also effect his entry into the City without any great 
sacrifice of life. 

The plan of attack having been arranged in its minutest details, 
the movements of our troops commenced on March 2nd at 2 a.m. ; 
when the 1st Bengal Fusiliers struck camp, and, with a heavy 
battery of siege-guns under their escort, proceeded to occupy a 
position somewhat in rear of the “ Dilkusha.” 

But next day orders were received to leave our camp standing, 
and proceed to the protection of one of our heavy batteries close 
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March 3rd, “ Mahummed Bsigh,” a garden to the left of the 1858 

1658. •» Dilkusha,” in the centre of which was a large masonry house 

Bini'oiuided by well-constructed walls. The “ Mahuunned Bagh ” 
was within 700 yaids of the enemy’s batteries, from which a 
heavy fire was being maintained ; but no damage iras done, a"* the 
Regiment was well under cover. ^ 

At night the movements of the enemy could be distinctly 
heard; indeed, our guaids were relieved by the sound of the 
enemy’s gongs. 

Our heavy guns, which had noM' opened fire from the “ Dil- 
kusha” and “Mahummed Bagh” batteries, soon succeeded in 
silencing those of the enemy ; and on the morning of the 5th our 
March 6th Regiment returned to the “Dilkusha” camp to find that 
1858. the whole of the 3rd, 5th, and 6th Brigades of the British 
Army, and a large portion of our siege-train, had pitched their 
camp close at hand. It now became knou n that our Brigade was 
to proceed with the Division under General Outram, to carry out 
the first part of Sir Colin Campbell’s operations. The right flank 
of our Division nearly reached the bank of the river Gumti, which, 
after leaving the City, makes a sudden bend to the south. Our 
left flank stretched out towaids the “ Alambagh,” whilst between 
the right and left flanks there was an interval, at tliis time occu- 
pied by Hudson’s Horse, 1600 strong. 

On the morning of the 6th of March our Division struck camp 
and took ground to the right; and thus, circling round the apex of 
the triangle, it would gain the east and north banks of the 
Gumti, which were destined to be the scene of our operations. 

In the early moniing our Regiment crossed the river by one of 
the bi-idges which had been constructed by our Engineers. The 
day broke bright and clear, and the goodly aiTay of British troops 
was a grand sight — the Queen’s Bays, the 9th Lancers, and the 
wild troopers of the Punjab Cavalry, with our splendid Horse 
Artillery and Light Field Batteries. Then on our right and left 
were the 23rd Royal Welsh and the 79th Highlanders, with two 
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1858. Battabons of the Eifle Brigade close by ; all looking ready for 
the work in hand. 

The ground was undulating, and in some places heavy ; water 
was scarce, and the sun soon shone out in great power ; but the 
ti oops, making a joke of their discomforts, were all cheerful and! 
full of excitement. 

Just as the Regiment, after having been marching several 
Mciich Cth hours, emerged from a grove of trees, through which it had 
1858 passed, on to an open plain, the sound of heavy filing was 
heard ahead. Our Horse Artillery galloped to the front, and, quickly 
replying with shot, grape, and shell, prevented the enemy from' 
approaching our line. But the Fusiliers now changed position ; 
halting, sent pickets to the front, whilst the rest of the force, 
reposing under the cool shade of a grove of trees, partook of a 
kind of picnic meal ; and soon proceeding on, encamped that night 
near Chinhut, where Sir Henry Lawrence had met with Ins' 
reverse. 

Early on the morning of March 7th our men were aroused by an 
Artilleiy fire from the enemy close by, some of their shots 
passing through our camp and wounding a few of our soldiers. 
Our Regiment was quickly imder arms ; and none too soon, for the 
enemy in force were seen approaching our camp. Oui troops, 
moving to the front, caused them to halt ; and the Rifle Brigade,, 
skirmishing very effectively, made them keep their distance, and 
prevented them from observing our movements, which was 
evidently the object they had in view. Having failed in 
effecting their T&connciisscinc^j they retired^ and the villages in 
fi’ont were occupied by two Companies of our Regiment under 
Captain Salusbuiy. The Headquarters now returned to camp. 

On this day Captain Hume joined the Bengal Fusiliers; and in 
virtue of seniority assumed command. The 8th of March was 
comparatively a day of rest, but early on the morning of the 9tlv 
the serious work commenced. 

Soon after midnight the 1st Bengal Fusiliers were on parade 
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feeing under orders to escort our heavy siege-guns into our most iSoS. 
forward batteries, which had been prepared for their reception on 
the previous day, and which were within 600 yards of the enemy’s 
nearest works. 

Our elephants being hai-nessed to the gmis, the convoy slowly 
and silently moved along, aided by a bright, cleai- moon. Having 
advanced about a mile, our forward pickets were reached, and here 
Slarch 9th, main body of our troops halted, whilst two Companies 
1858. of tiie 1 st Bengal Fusiliers proceeded with the guns up 
to the batteries. It had been anticipated that some resistance 
would be offered ; but notwithstanding that the elephants, in dis- 
obedience to the orders of their Mahouts, occasionally trumpeted, 
and the noise consequent on getting the guns into position was 
considerable, the enemy did not interfere. The guns were placed 
in array before daybreak; when they soon announced their 
presence by raking through the enemy’s position in. front. 
Leaving a small force to protect the guns, our Kegiment now 
advjinced. 

In the meantime the Skirmishers of our Division had 
cleared the ground in front, when the 1st Bengal Fusiliers and 
March 9th, two Companies of the 79th pushed forward. Advancing 
steadily, a small stream was crossed, and moving up a slight 
incline, a sandy plain was seen at our feet, on the further side of 
which was a trench or outer defence; and beyond stood the 
“Yellow House.” The trench was quickly passed, the enemy 
driven back, and the “ Yellow House” was captured. 

Lieutenant Money led the advanced party, consisting of 2 of 
our Companies ; and, believing that the house had been cleared of 
the enemy, he halted outside, but soon some shots from the base- 
ment of the house wounded some of our men. 

In the meantime the Colours of the Ist Emupean Bengal Fusi- 
liers had been planted on the roof of the “Yellow House;” but 
it was discovered that, although the upper stories of the building 
had been cleared of the enemy, the large arched basement was held 
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1858. by a few determined rebels, wbo intended to sell their li^ es as 
dearly as possible. It was no easy matter to dislodge these men ; 
for it was quite dark inside, and the basement was intersected by 
numerous walls. Our men advanced, and three times rushed into 
the building ; but they could see notlung, though they knew the 
enemy must be concealed inside. Captain E. St. George, 
followed by Lieutenant Magniac, entered one of the passages, and 
shot some of the enemy with their revolvers ; but here St. George 
fell, a musket-ball having passed through his body. An attempt 
■was now made to bum the rebels out ; some of the tliatch of the 
old Cavalry lines close at hand being placed to windward and. 
fired, but without effect. Holes were also made in the floor abo\ e ; 
and live shells dropped into the passjiges below, -which, exploding, 
startled the occupants, who, nine in number dashed out, and lan 
the gauntlet towards the river. All fell sjive one, who, plunging 
into the stream, swam foi his life, and probably might have 
escaped, had not Hospital-Sergeant Wilson, who was bringing in 
some wounded men, taken a steady aim at the fugitive just as he 
reached a shallow in the centre of the stream, and he, too, rolled 
o%ei, raoi tally wounded. 

We were now complete masters of the “ Yellow House ” and 

March 9th, the ground some distance in advance ; and the signal of our 
1858. success liad been shewn aloft to the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
Our loss had been small, the enemy having been taken in reverse ; 
and whilst the Companies under Money had been employed as 
just described, our troops had cleai-ed the jungle and villages 
coierlng the position to the north and west. So confident was 
Outram now of success that he would have pushed further on ^ 
but orders were received from the Chief telling him to hold his 
ground, but nothing more. 

Sir James Outram in his dispatch says “the left Column of’” 
“ attack, composed of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers supported by two 
“ Companies of the Tilth Highlanders, carried the Chukr Kothee 
“ (or Yellow House), the key of the rebel position, in gallant 
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“ style, and thei-eby turned the sti’ong line of entrenchments ” 1858. 
“ which had been constructed by the enemy on the right bank ” 

“ of the Goomtee.” 

General Outraiii now gave orders for a party of the 1st Bengal 
March 9th, Fusiliers to retrograde along the river bank with some 
1858. heavy guns; and, liaving reached the junction of the 
Gumti and the canal, to enfilade the enemy’s batteries, which 
formed their first defence on the city side of the canal. The 
expedition was commanded by M^or Nicholson of the Engineers. 

The Infantry was under Captain F. 0. Salusbury. 

Annved at their destination, the enemy’s works were seen to be 
of enormous strength ; but no reply was made to our enfilading 
fire, which raked through and through their batteries in flank. 
Nicholson now formed the opinion that these batteries must be 
deserted; and Salusbury, anxious to test the accuracy of the 
surmise, oflered to get some boats and cross the river with his 
men ; Nicholson refusing to sanction the proposal, as he was loth 
to let his guns be left without support. 

Lieutenant Thomas Butler, one of Salusbuiy’s subalterns, now 
came forward to solve the diflSculty ; volunteering to personally 
ascertain 'whether the fortifications on the opposite bank of the 
river were occupied by the enemy or not. It should be borne in 
mind that, though it appeared that no great numbers were inside 
the fortifications, the chances were that there would be many of 
the Mutineers in or about the place ; and those acquainted with 
the habits of the Natives of India wiU fully realize the danger of 
the task which Butler had proposed to undertake. 

Nicholson, whilst warning Butler of the risks he ran, gave his 
consent ; and Butler, tlu'owing off his coat, took to the stream, 
which was here some sixty yards across, with a strong cm rent flow- 
ing at the time. Arrived on the inner bank, Butler looked round; 
the inside of the enemy’s works was still as silent as the grave ; 
but, even so, it needs some nerve to storm a fort alone. Passing 
to the rear, Butler gained an entrance unopposed ; and, mounting 
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1858. on the parapet, signalled with a white flag which he had improvised, 
to a Staff Officer of Adrian Hope’s Brigade. This Officer came 
near, but sent no aid ; and so Butler was left unarmed, and cold 
and wet, to garrison the Fort alone. Gesticulating for help, Butler 
was seen by an Officer of a Highland Eegiment on the plain in 
front of the Martinifere, who, rapidly advancing with his men, 
occupied the Fort. The Seiks soon followed, when Butler, 
relieved, swam back ; having perfoimed an act of cool and daunt- 
less courage, which won for him the Victoria Cross, and his 
Regiment the honour of adding one more to the long list of heroes 
who have adoraed its ranks.* 

On the evening of the 9th March the Companies under 
Salusbury rejoined the Headquarters of the Regiment, and 
bivouacked near the “ Yellow House.” 

The success of Outram’s Division was complete. He had 
possessed himself of the left bank of the river, occupied the 
“Badshah Bagh” and its surroundings, silenced the enemy’s 
batteries on the right bank of the river, and finally enfiladed 
those on the south face of the triangle, forcing him to vacate his 
defences. 

It was now time for Sir Colin Campbell to .act. 

On the morning of the 9th the Commander-in-Ohief, seeing 
through his telescope the Colours of thelst Bengal Fusiliers 
floating on the top of the “Yellow House,” sent Brigadier 
Adrian Hope with his Brigade to seize the Martiniere. This was 
quickly done, the enemy having avithdrawn their guns across the 
canal. The 42nd Highlanders, forming part of this Brigade, had 

* Extract from “ The Victona Cross, an Official Chroiiiole.” 

“ Lieutenant Thomas Adair Butler— Date of act of liravery 9th March, ” 
“ 1858 Of which success the skirmishers on the other side of the nver were ” 
“ subsequently apprised by Lieutenant Butler of the Beii^id Fusiliers, who ” 
“ swam across the Goomtee, and, chmbing the parapet, remained m that ” 
“ position for a considerable time under a heavy fire of musketry until the ” 
“ work was completed.” — Extract from LteuteimrU-Gencrol Sir James OxUram's 
Memorandum of Operations at the Siege of Lucknow. 
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relieved Lieutenant Butler of his charge, and then swept down the 1858. 
line of works, penetrating as far as Banks’s house. 

Next day, the lOth, there was sonic skii'mishing, but our Eegi- 
ment was not engaged. Our camp changed ground, hut was still 
in rear of the “Yellow House;” which was not occupied, as the 
Kegiment bivouacked out until the morning of the 11th, when it 
took possession without opposition of a Mosque which commanded 
the iron bridge, nearly opposite to the Machi Bawn. But, during 
this day, vast progress had been made by the main Army under 
Campbell. The two sides of our triangle had been completely 
gained ; and the base had been assaulted with such success that 
“ Banks’s House ” and the “ Begum Koti ” were occupied before 
nightfall, and the “ Kaisar Bagh ” or “ King’s Palace” was almost 
within our grasp. It was at the storm of the “Begum Koti” 
that Major W. S. Hodson,* of the 1st Bengal European Regi- 
ment and Commandant of “Hodson’s Horse,” was mortally 
wounded. 

Major Hodson, who had ordered his Regiment to parade, pre- 
paratory to crossing the canal, rode to the front to select a fitting 
spot ; but seeing Brigadier Napier advancing on the “ Begum 
Koti,” Hodson joined his force ; and after passing through the 
breach he pressed forward to see wliat was going on inside, when 
a shot fired by a Mutineer from a window entered his side, giving 
him his death-wound. 

Hodson’s short career was one of marvellous brilliancy ; and, 
had he not succumbed to his wound, it is more than likely that 
he would have lived to be one of England’s greatest soldiers. 

But it was otherwise decreed. Hodson had many friends, but 1 
he had some enemies; and we ask these latter to say of his 
memory as of his soul — “ Requiescat in pace." 

On the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of March, although the 
main Army, under Sir Colin Campbell, was making vast progress, 

* Captain Hodson had received his Brevet-Majority for distinguished 
■services before Delhie. 
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1858. pushing its way into the very hcait of Lucknow, our Division 
was comparatively inactive. Outrain, burning with anxiety to 
take a leading part in the fray, sent to the Commander-in-Chief,. 
to ask permission to be allowed to cross the iron bridge, but 
Sir Colin’s policy was irrevocable; India was reeking with 
British blood, and the capture of the City of Lucknow must be 
accomplished without needless loss of life. 

Awaiting the Chief’s reply, Outram drew up his troops opposite 
the bi’idge, the Ute-dvrpont of which was occupied in great force 
by the enemy, who, with some guns, which they were serving well, 
prepared to dispute our passage across ; these occasionally firing 
at our troops, and doing some injury ; one of the bullets, passing 
through Lieutenant Ellis’s padded coat, and slightly wounding 
Captain Salusbury in the left leg. 

An Aide-de-Camp now arrived with the Chief’s reply, which 
only gave permission to Outeam to cross the iron bridge, if ho 
could do so without the loss of a single man. This condition 
rendered the assault impossible, without disobeying orders ; so 
Outram unwillingly withdrew his troops. 

Before the 15th the main Army had stormed the “ Imam Bara,” 
March 11th to 15th, the second line of the enemy’s works being thus 
turned. On the 14th the Chief penetrated to the 
China Bazaar ; and thus tlie tliird line of the enemy’s defences 
was gained. The “ Moti Malial,” the “ Chattar Munzil ” Palace^ 
the “ Tara Koti,” all fell into our hands ; and, before the day 
was over, the “Kaisar Bagh” was captured. Its cellars, con- 
Jlareh 14th, taining embroidered cloths of priceless worth, gold and 
silver ornaments, jewels of every description, diamond 
tiaras, and gorgeous Koyal Standards, banners, china, jade, 
and every kind of valuable, all fell into our hands. The 
captors, “ drunk -with plunder,” revelled in the spoil, heaping 
on a bonfire in the centre court the rich brocades and gold 
embroidered shawls, in order that they might collect the melted 
gold. 
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By this time the Mutineers were streaming out irom the 1858. 
eaptured city ; and Outram’s Brigade returned to camp behind 
the “ Yellow House,” where, for the first time for five days 
and nights, the men were unaccoutied. 

On the 16th of March our Brigadier received pcnnission to 
cross the river near “ Secundra Bagh,” over a hastily-constructed 
pontoon bridge, floating on casks; so, marching past the 32nd 
mess-house — or, rather, where the house had stood — ^we reached 
the “ Kaisar Bagh,” when an attack w'as ordered to be made on 
the “ Residency,” which still contained some of the rebel troops, 

A rush in the face of a few wild shots, and the “Residency” 
was in our hands; the defence of which now formed a feeble 
contrast to the occasion on which Outram and Havelock, with 
their brave Residency force, held the position for months, in 
the very teeth of countless multitudes. Our troops, still pushing^ 
on, seized the ruined Fortress of “ Machhi Bawn,” from 
which Captain Salusbury, with his Company, pushed on up te 
the gateway overlooking tlic “Husanee Bagh,” capturing three 
guns upon the river-bank, and one at the gateway of the 
garden 

Lieutenant Charles Macgrcgor,*‘ attached to our Regiment,, 
was, as usual, to the front, and greatly distinguished himself by 
engaging in single combat with “one of the bravest of the” 
“rebels,” whom he reduced to eternal submission by sending 
his sword through his body up to its hilt. Brougham says, 
“Mac returned looking very warm and exceedingly wild and” 
“happy.” 

The detached duties upon which our Regiment was now 
March 16th— 20th, employed were not unattended with danger, for 
1868. Lieutenants Maxwell and Ellis nearly came to an 

untimely end. One of our soldiei's, having misunderstood his 
orders, set fire to a powder factory ; which, exploding, seriously 

* Now Major-General Su Charles Maogiegor, KC.B., C.S L, C.LE., Quarter- 
master-General of the Army in Bengal 
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1858 injured four of our men; but, happily, there was no loss of life. 
Xiieutenant Ellis, who was near at hand at the time of the 
explosion, escaped minus lus eyebrows, whiskers, and moustache, 
and was fortunate enough not to lose his sight. 

By the 2l8t of March the city of Lucknow had been completely 
cleai’ed of the Mutineei-s ; and a few days after the to^vnspeople 
commenced to return to their liouies. Gradually the shops were 
opened, buildings repaired, and the streets were again crowded 
with citizens eager to trade. The fields around became green 
with cultivation, the dead lay silent in their graves, and all was 
peace again. 

■ During the operations against Lucknow the following Officers 
of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers were wounded : — 

Captain Salusbury (slightly). 

Captain St. George (dangerously). 

Lieutenant Ellis (slightly). 

rank and file being killed and 21 wounded. The total loss of 
the British Aiiny was 127 killed and 595 wounded. 

During the following April a flying Column under Major- 
General Sir Hope Grant was organized to restore confidence 
in the Fyzabad district, and rid the country of some powerful 
bands of Mutineers, who were looting the villages and destroying 
the peace of the inhabitants. Tlie Ist European Bengal Fusiliers 
.served with Sir Hope Grant’s force. 

On the 13th of April an engagement took place against some 
thou.'iands of the rebels near Baree ; when an attempt was made to 
seize our bsiggage, which straggled over 3 miles. The 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers were ordered to assist the rear-guard in repelling the 
attacks of the enemy s Cavalry, who had succeeded in rounding 
the village, the point of our assault. They were charging down 
on the baggage when they encountered Nos. 5. and 6 Companies 
of the Regiment under Captain Cunhfie, who, allowing the Cavalry 
to come within 30 yards at the charge, said, “ Steady, men, and give 
them a volley.” The order was carried out so efficiently, and the 
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aim of our soldiers iras so true, that a vast number of the enemy 1858 . 
fell and the remainder fled. 

The rebel Cavalry was said, on this occasion, to have been 
commanded in person by “The Moolvie,” one of the principal 
leaders of the Lucknow rebellion. This man had been formerly 
placed in irons by our Commissioner for sedition ; but, having- 
escaped, became our bitterest enemy. 

During September the 1st Bengal Eimopean Kegiment was 
employed in driving a large force of Mutineers from an island in 
the river Gogra, not far from Durriabad, where the Eegiment 
was quartered. The ex^jedition was completely successful, the 
enemy being defeated with heavy loss. In this engagement the 
Begiment had one man killed, and four wounded ; again on the 
6th October the Mutineers were attacked, and tliis time dispersed 
with the loss of many men and one gun; finally, on the 30th 
October, Captain Trevor Wheler,*’ of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
commanded a force, with which were about 200 rank and file of 
his Eegiment under Lieutenant W. Warner, a troop of Hodson’s 
Horse under Lieutenant F. Brown of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers^ 
and about 600 Artillery, Native Cavalrj' and Infantry. 

WheWs force left Durriabad on the early morning of 30th 
October, and, having marched rapidly for about 15 miles, came on- 
the track of a large body of the Mutineers near- Nawab-Gunge. 
Pursuit was ordered, and the detaclunent, “ after marching for 6 ” 

“ miles through a country much intersected by ravines, came ” 

“ upon the enemy’s pickets. These were speedily dislodged, ” 

“ and the movement for attacking the main body was at once ” 

“ commenced although somewhat impeded by our having to ” 

“ cross a nullah, which required to be partially bridged before ” 

“ omr guns could cross over. This difficulty overcome our ” 

“ advance became a rapid one, and having come upon the main ” 

“ body a running fight was kept up for more than two hours ” 

“ and over more than five miles of country. In this advance ” 

No-w Colonel Sii Trevor Wheler, Bai-t 
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1858 “ the enemy was diiven from village to village and eventually ” 
“ discomfited at Sahadit-Gunge, where we captured 5 guns, ” 
“ complete, with bullocks and munitions of war, one elephant ” 
“ and much baggage.” * 

This skirmish is specially worthy of notice on two accounts. 
It was the last occasion on which the Regiment, under its time- 
honoured designation of Ist European Bengal Fusiliers, was 
engaged against the enemy; and, secondly, it was the first 
engagement in which Ensign Cavagnari — who had lately been 
gazetted to the Regiment — had been engaged ; his Commanding 
Officer specially recording “ Avith satisfaction the cool courage ” 
of this promising young Officer, who, as Major Sir Louis 
Napoleon PieiTe Cavagnari, K.C.S.I., nobly sustained at Cabul 
in 1879 the character he had established thus early in his career, 
and added one more to the long list of heroes who have shed 
lustre on the annals of the “ Bengal European Regiment.” 

In March, 1859, the Ist European Bengal Fusiliers returned to 
lieutenant T A Butler, VC station at Dugshai, arriving 

Lieutenant Frank D M Brown, V C April 18th, iifter two years as severe 


Sergeant J Guire, V C 
Pnvate J McGovern, V C 
Drnnuner M Byan, V C 


and continuous campaigning, as per- 
haps was ever exjiericnced by any 
Regiment ; and during which its 


Officers, and rank and file, liad gained no less than five Victoria 


Crosses. 


The Sepahi Mutiny War was now over. The neck of the rebel 
Mutiny had been broken at Delhi, its heart had been plucked out 
at Lucknow, and its limbs had been sevei’ed from its carcase far 
and wide. The rebellion which had assumed such gigantic propor- 
tions, and caused British supremacy in India to tremble in the 
balance, Imd been fought out ; and it will ever be remembered with 
pride that it was the 1st Bengal Fusiliers who led the main storm- 
ing-party at the Siege of Delhi, fulfilling the confidence placed in 
them with courage and determination unsurpassed in British history. 

I* Extract from dispatch dated Durriabad, 31st October, 1868. 
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All honor, then, to the multitude of brave soldiers who gave 1858 . 
their lives and blood to uphold and extend the glory of England ; 

Sind all honor to the Regiments who fought so well to retain 
under British rule those Indian Possessions of which England is 
so justly proud, and which form the brightest; jewel in her Imperial 
Crown. 



CHAPTER XX. 


HILST the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers was 
quartered at Diu-riabad — 1858 — a Proclamation"^ was 
issued by the Queen of England intimating that 
Her Majesty had assumed the Government of 
India from the East India Company; that the 
troops in the Indian Service would be transferred to that of 
the Crown; and, in 1861, a Royal warrantf directed the 
amalgamation of the European troops lately in the service of the 
Company with those of the Royal Army. 

In 1857 the Regular Army of the East India Company 
numbered 237,476 soldiers; of whom 15,207$ were enlisted in 
Great Britain. 

The Company, which may aptly be described as having been a 
Republic under the suzerainty of the Crown of England, had 
ruled with liberality and consideiation for the feelings and 
interests of its servants for upwards of 250 years; engendering 
feelings of regard and gratitude towards a highly-popular form 
of government. The conditions of its service suited the require- 
ments of those younger sons who sought to be the fathers of their 
own fortunes ; and to whom a Commission in the Indian Service 
was not only a provision for life, but promised a career to the 
deserving of honour and distinction. 

See Appendix D. 

t See Appendix E 

% In addition to these troops in the Company’s service, there were 24,263' 
soldiers of the Boyal Army in receipt of pay from the East India Company. 
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Service in tiic ranks of the Cjonijiany’s European Army suited, 1858 
in many instances, not only the class from amongst which our 
recruits are usually obtained, but was adapted to those of all 
grades of life, who, for various reasons, wished to lose their 
identity, to disconnect the new from the old life, and to obtain 
employment in a land from which return to their native country 
was, in exceptional cases only, attainable. Of the many such 
wlio found their way into the ranks of the Company’s European 
Begiments, by far the larger proportion became an honoiu' instead 
of a disgrace to their country. 

Rightly or wrongly, it was with feelings of apprehension that it 
was realized by a large number of the Company’s servants that 
the time had arrived for a change which would uproot old associa- 
tions, and possibly deprive them of privileges hitherto exclusively 
their own; and, further, theix; were far-seeing men who, as in 
Fox’s time, dreaded that India, under the immediate control of the 
Home Government, might be sacrificed to party ambition ; and 
c^en the safety of our Indian Empire jeopardized, to create a 
bubble popularity in the see-saw of public opinion at home. 
Fjiially, there were many who thought that tlie nomination of tlie 
Governor-General of India by a non-political body had been a 
guarantee that our Eastern Possessions would be protected &om 
the danger of falling a prey to party politics in England, tending 
to lower the Governors of India and their officials in the estima- 
tion of its people. 

The Company’s Army had at all times been conspicuous for 
its loyalty and devotion to the Crown; having for centuries 
fought under the British flag, its soldiers ever foremost in the 
fight for England’s honour ; and it was no lack of loyalty that 
caused some of its servants to view with apprehension and 
dismay the change which had become inevitable. 

It tells well for the internal discipline of the 1st European 
Bengal Fusiliers that, although after the annexation proclamation 
there followed an interregnum of years, during which the Officers 

2 u 
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of tlic European llcgiments were icmovccl to a gcncrtil li&t, and 
diiectccl to “ do duty ” only with their former llegimcntb, and 
although a large proportion of the OompanyV Einopean Army 
was in a dissatisfied state, closely bordering on mutiny, there 
was no single instance of insubordination in the lanks of this 
Keginicnt. 

Under the Royal Warrant the amalgamation of the Indian with 
the British Armies was effected ; the Officers and men of the Indian 
European Regiments being invited to volunteer for general 
service. The Commissioned Officers were gnanintced, under Act of 
British Paihamcnt, all the retiring and other priiilegcs which 
they had held under the East India Company ; the rank and file 
being offered a bounty for volunteei’ing, and to count their 
former service for pension. 

It was further announced that Her Majesty had liecn pleased 
to confer upon the 1st Em'opean Bengal Fusiliers the honourable 
designation of the “101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers;” the 2nd 
European Bengal Fusilicis being nominated tlie “ 104th Bengal 
Fusiliers.” 

The volunteering of the 1st Bengal Em’ 02 )ean Regiment took 
2 )lace on May 2nd, 1861, when the following 17 out of 39 Officers 
with 588 rank and file volunteered for the 101st Roval Bensral 
Fusiliers : — 


Major A. Hume, 

Captain (Brevet-Major) F. O. 
Salusbury, 

„ E. Brown, 

„ G. C. Lambert, 

„ R. G. F. Hickey, 

„ N. T. Parsons, 

Lieutenant L. B. Magniac, 

„ J. W. Daniell, 


Lieutenant M. Hall, 

„ T. A. Butler, V.C., 

„ N. H. Walhxce, 

„ F.D.M.Brown,V.C , 

„ W. P. Jervis, 

„ W. H. Warner, 

„ J. C. Partridge, 

„ G. H. Holley, 

,, T. E. Harden. 
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LIST OF THE FIRST OFFICERS OF 
H.M. lOlsT REGIMENT (ROYAL BENGAL FUSILIERS^ 

•“Plassey,’’ “ Boxau,” “Guzerat,” “Deig,” ‘-Bhurtpore," 
■“Afghanistan,” “ Ghuzneb,” “ Feuozshah,’’ "Sobrvon,” 
“ Pegit,” “ Delhie,” “ Lucknow. ’ 


niNK j NAMES I BANK ' NAMES. 


•Colonel .. .. 



Lieutenant 

Xelson Ellis. 

Lieut.-Colonel 

— 

1» 

G S Goad 

jVlajor 

A. Ilume 

11 

H 11 Chapman. 


F. 0 Saliisliury 

11 

W S Jeivis. 

Captain 

E. Brown (Bt Mjr ) 

1) 

W II Warner. 


G C Lambert 

1> 

J C Partridge. 


R. G F Hickey. 

If 

M C. Smith. 


N T Parsons 

11 

J S Bagshaw. 

11 

C. M. L Claik 

11 

A Harrison. 


II G. Delafosse 

11 

C. W Riggs. 


(Bt IMajor) 

IL C Holler 

11 

G II Holley 

J E Harden 

11 

S A. Huntei 

Ensigus .... 

C Pakeuham 


L. B !Hagmac 

11 

11 P Airey. 

11 

J W DauielL 


A. Peel 

11 

M. Hall 


F 0 Fullei 

11 

W. L Louis 


R 11 A Quinct. 

Liieutenant 

T. A Butler, V.C 


C. M Slookley. 

11 

N H Wallace 

Quartermaster . 

F. Farr.an.t. 

»> 

F D M. Brown, T C 




Uniform, Scarlet. Facings, Blue. 
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LIST or THE FIRST OFFICERS OF 
H.M. 104th regiment (BENGAL FUSILIERS). 

“PuifJAUB,” “ CinLtrAJfWALL-VH,” “ GOOZJEEAT,” “PeHU,” 

“ Deehie.” 


BAKE 

NAMES 

RANK 

1 NAMES 

1 

Colonel 



Lieutenant. . 

1 

L. Smith 

Lieut -Colonel . 

W Bircli 


T A. Hunter. 

Major 

G. Gaynor. 


C Pigou 

>• 

J Bleaymii’e 

) 

T. H. Lewm 

Captain 

W D. Hams (Bt, Mj ) 

> 

C. M Boswell. 


J. J. Hockley 

tr 

W. K. Bimey. 


CHE. Grseine 

tt 

11. AL Evans 


C Clark 

tp 

M. G Taylor 

n 

D W. Beclier 

tp 

H Spalding 

rt 

J. Hind 

tp 

T J. Quin. 

fi 

L J. Trotter. 

»> 

H. Carter. 

n 

A. Willes. 

»• 

W. H. BnndL 

tf 

J. G. Campbell 

»7 

H. P. Evans. 

»» 

G A. Bishop 

Ensigns 

H. F. Showers. 

1* 

F. J. Conway-Gordon 

?» 

R C. Richardson. 

It 

C K. Mylne 

17 

hL F Stokes 

Lieutenant . . .. 

tj 

Sir. A K. Ijike, Bt 

A L. Douglas 

17 

H. J. Woodward. 


Uniform, Scarlet, Facinjis, Blue. 
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The following 15 out of 41 Officers of the 2ncl Bengal 1858^ 
European Eegiincnt volunteered for H.M. 104th Bengal 
Fusiliers : — 


Captain (Brevet-Major) G. 
Gaynor, 

^Captain (Brevet-Major) J. 
Bleaymire, 

„ W. D. Harris, 

„ C. Clark, 

., D. W. Becher, 

„ L. J. Trotter, 

Xiieutenant A. WiUes, 


Lieutenant G. A. Bishop, 

„ Sir A. K. Lake, Bart., 
„ A. L. Douglas, 

„ T. A. Hunter, 

„ H. Spalding, 

„ H. Gaiter, 

„ W, H. Blind, 

,, H. P. Evans, 


Distinct reference has not been made to those European 
Regiments in the East India Company’s service — ^both Cavaby 
and Infantry — which were hastily raised in England for service in 
Bengal in consequence of the Indian Mutiny ; for these Regi- 
ments were in no way connected with the services of the Bengal 
European Regiment. 

Owing to the immense interests at stake, and the vast numbers 
lof individuals who were concerned, the process of amalgamation, 
commencing with the Royal Proclamation, November let, 1358, 
was not finally carried out until after a lapse of upwards of 
two years. During this interval serious complications arose, 
which, at one time, threatened to assume the form of a European 
Mutiny. 

The troops, with some show of justice, put forward a claim 
to a “ bounty ” on transfciTing their services from the Company 
to the Oroivn; but on its having been announced that the 
“ bounty ” claimed was granted, all discontent disappeared, and 
the process of amalgamation was peaceably effected. His Royal 
Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Cliief then issued 
the following General Order ; — 

‘The General Conimandinsr-in-Gliief has received Her” 
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1858 “ Majestj ’s commands to make known to the British Army 
“ serving in India that the arrangements for consolidating the 
“ European forces of the Ciomi in that country have now 
“ been completed.” 

“ His Royal Highness hails with satisfaction an event which 
“ he trusts may be conducive to the best interests of the ” 
“ Empire, whilst it will be of advantage to the tioops whom it ” 
“ may concern.” 

“He feels persuaded that the glorious deeds of arms for” 
“ which the Line and Local Troops have been cvei consincuous ”■ 
“ will not be forgotten by them now that they arc about to join ” 
“ one united Arm}-, and that the only feeling of iivalry whieli ” 
“ will henceforth exist betrveen the various corps will be a high ”■ 
“ spirit of emulation as regards discipline and good conduct ” 
“ during peace, and of gallant bearing and devotion, should their ” 
“ services be hereafter called for in the field ” 

“ In tiro name of the Army, the Commander-iir-Chief most ” 
“ heartily and cordially welcomes to the ranks of the general ” 
“ service of the Crown, the Officers, Xon-Commissioned Officers, 

“ and soldiers of the local serwices of the three Presidencies in ” 
“ India.” 

“ GeOKGE,” 

“ General Commanding-rn-Chief.”“ 


Lieutciiairt-Genci'al A. B. Roberts, C.B., nho had for many 
years commanded the Bengal European Regiment, was appointed 
its Colonel; and Lieutenant-Colonel (rrow Major-General) F. O. 
Salusbury, C.B., who had served in the Regiment since 1842, 
shortly afterwards assrrmed command of H.M. 101st Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers; and under this latter Officer the Regiment took 
a prominent part in the Umbeyla Campaign, specially distinguishing 
itself on the 13th November, 1863, when, led by Colonel Salus— 
bury, it carried at the point of the bayonet the “ Craig’s picket,” 
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a difficult position in the upper heights, which hnd fallen into the 1858 
enemy’s liands H.M. 101st Foot evinced tlu-oughout this 
campaign, the same coinage, discipline, and efficiency for which, as 
tlie “Bengal Euioiiean Regiment,” it had ever been prominently 
distinguished. 

On the 25th of February, 1862, new Colours weie presented to 
the Royal Bengal Fusiliers in substitution of the last Colours of 
the 1st Bengal European Regiment (Light Infantry) ; ivhich were 
handed oiei to the custody of the 101st Foot, by whom they 
were, on the 18th July, 1871, with all ceremony and reverence, 
deposited in Winchester Cathedral, where they now rest.f 

In July, 1881, a general change in the nomenclature of the 
Regiments of the Line took place; the 101st Roj'al Bengal 
Fusiliers becoming the 1st, and the 104th Bengal Fusiliers the 
2nd, Battalion of “The Royal Munster Fusibers.” Thus history 
rcjioats itself; the Ist and 2nd Bengal Euiopean Regiments 
are again united under one designation, and although its now 
title beats no rcteicnce to the country or seivice in which these 
Battalions gained such signal distinctions, we may rest assui’ed 
that the “Royal Munster Fusihers” will ever maintain the 
character for loyalty, discipline, and courage, inherited from its 
predecessor, the Bengal European Regiment. 


RECAPITULATION. 

“The History of the Bengal European Regiment; and How 
it Helped to Win India ” has been told ; its truiniphs and its 
glories, its reverses and its failings, have all been faithfully re- 
corded; its birth, infancy, and IMilitary maturity forming perhaps 
the moat varied and extraordinary iiai-rative of the career of 
any Military body to be found in ancient or modern history. 

* For a moie detailed account of the Unibeyla Camiwgn see Appendix F. 

t See Frontispiece. 
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1858 The Officers and soldiers composing the “•Bengal EiU’opean 
Battalion” entered upon their Military duties far from their 
Native land, and on an’ival in India they found themselves 
embodied in the service of the East India Company, without the 
prestige, patronage, or support of their parental Government; 
their career embracing as varied records of Military adventure, 
hardships, dating, and victory as can be found in Greek or 
Homan history. Embarked in their profession, they had to 
advance into and subdue vast provinces, and even Kingdoms, 
supported by trained Armies, enormous wealth, and unknown 
resources. Engaged in these campaigns, they had to eiiduie heat 
greater than that of Partliia or Persia; to traverse swamps and 
foiests at least equal to those described by Tacitus in Germania 
or Holland ; it may safely be said that in the early part of their 
liistory they had scarce a better or safer base of operations than 
Cortes or PizaiTO ; and that, in fact, they carried this base with 
them, in their own self-reliance, fortitude, and courage ; and had 
these attributes failed, then there was nothing left but flight, 
dispersion, and death. 

For many years of the East India Company’s wars and 
conquests, the Bengal European Regiment, expanding at times 
into sevei'ul Battalions, formed the main strength of the small 
Arinics which conquered and annexed the vast provinces and 
kingdoms now forming the Presidency of Bengal; in whose 
fortunes, it may be said, rested the supremacy of British power and 
the foundation and consolidation of our Indian Empir’e in Bengal. 

The achievements which led to this crowning result have been 
detailed in the preceding pages; but, in addition, we will 
take a panoramic view of the signal and glorious exjiloits of this 
Regiment. 

Commencing with the defeat of Native Armies in Lower Bengal, 
they soon afterwards carried the British flag into the North- 
Western Provinces of India; deposed and appointed the Nawabs of 
Bengal, brought the Nawab Vazir of Oude, and even the Mogul 
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Emperor of HindusUn, as allies or suppliants into the British 1858. 
•camp. In this career they confronted, defeated, and pursued the 
Marathas and the Roliillas; dictated the Government of the 
kingdom of Oude ; and replaced upon his apparently lost throne 
the blind and persecuted Mogul Emperor. Thus far we have 
glanced at the services and conquests in which the Bengal 
European Regiment took part in the early days of its career 
as against the Native powers; but, serious as were the dangers 
encountered and obstacles overcome, more serious and more 
dangerous were the wars in which the Regiment took pait 
against the French and the Dutch for the possession of 
Hindustan; skilled Commanders, with well-disciplined Armies, 
took the field against the British, either as opponents with 
Native alhes, or as subsidiary forces with Native Monarchs or 
Pretenders, 

These campaigns, in which the Bengal European Regiment took 
so prominent a pait, finally swept away the flem-de-lp of Fi-ance 
and the tricolor of the Dutch from the plains and Fortresses of 
India; and left England further unmolested by foreign inter- 
ference, to pursue her career of dominion and civilization up to 
our own time. 

But theii victories were not confined to Bengal alone. Twice, 
under most critical circumstances, the Regiment went to the aid 
of the sister Presidency of Msidras; and there, in two separate 
campaigns, vindicated the power and honour of the British arms 
against vastly superior numbers. 

Then followed the battle and the storm of Deig, the disastrous 
first sieges of Bhurtpore, and the second Maratha and Pindarie 
Wai’s. 

To these wars succeeded a comparatively long period of peace, 
during which were efifected in the Regiment many improvements 
in internal economy, impracticable dming the tnimoil of war and 
•camp life. 

At the second siege of Bhuitpore the 1st Bengal European 
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1858. Regiment, in this btiite of efficiency, took a prominent part in the 
operations under Combermere; the final siege and capture of 
this Fortress, which in 1805 had resisted our repeated assaults. 

After this memorable campaign there again followed a period of 
cantonment life of thirteen years, until the outbreak of the 
Afghan War in 1839, when the Bengal Em-opean Regiment 
formed part of the British Army of invasion under Sir John 
Ivearre , whose marches tlrrough deserts and jiasses, with the 
hardbhi^rs endmed, the assault and cajrture of the Fortress of 
Ghuzrree, and subjection of Cabul, have been fully detailed. 

But a short rnterval of peace rntervened for the 1st Bengal 
Europearr Light Infantry up to the sudden invasion of our 
territory by the Seiks in 1845; the Battles of Ferozslialr and 
Sobraon, with the details of exploits and terrible sacrifice of 
hfc, have been recorded, as well as the expressions of gratitude 
received from H.M. the Queen, the Parliamerrt of England, the 
Commander-in-Ohief, and the Government of Indra. 

In 185*2, the 1st European Bengal Fusiliers and the 2nd 
European Regiment traversed India fronr Meerut to Calcutta, to 
embark for Burniah, where they took prominent part in the 
operations which led to the defeat of the Burmese, the capture 
of Rangoon, and the annexation of Pegu. 

But four years of tranquillity until the outbreak of the great 
Indian Mutiny — 1857 — in withstanding and subduing the storm 
of which both the 1st and 2nd Bengal Fusiliers took such 
distinguished parts, from Budlec-ka-Serai, on the 8th June, 
through the investment, storm, and capture of Dcllrie, up to the 
termination of the war-, October, 1858 ; including many minor and 
difficult operations. 

The reader nray probably Irave surmised that a Regiment born 
under such rude circumstances, and amidst such untutored sur- 
roundings, brought up in the distraction of campaigns, battles, 
and sieges, and scarcely in communication with Europe, might 
have been defective in the performance of Military duties, and 
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cureless in many of tlic icc|inbitc accessories of liegiiiiental 1858. 
training. Such, howcvci, uas by no means the case; for when 
these European Regiments were iclcgated to the British Crown, 
they were not in any Military attribute oi social organization, a 
whit inferior to any Regiment in the Biltish Line, past oi 
present. 

Into that Line, on tlio jJuil Mil}, liStil, passed the Bengal 
European Regiment, with its decoiations and its sen ices richly 
emblazoned, gloriously icnowned, and brightly coloured with 
that impalpable halo called Glory — the glory of Duty well 
performed. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Decorations 

Tn the year 1828, the 1st Bengal European Regiment bore upon its Colours 
"the following decorations — 

“ Plassey,” ‘ Rohilcund,” “ Mysore,” '• Deig,” “ Bhurtpore " 

The 2nd Bengal European Regiment bore upon its Colours the same 
decorations with the exception of “ Bhurtpore,” at the siege of which it was 
not present 

In the yeai 1830, these Regiments appeal m the ‘‘ East India Register ” as 
bearing the decoration “ Giizcrat” in substitution foi “ Mysore," and in 1831 
•“ Bnxai ” was substituted for “ Rohilcund ” At this time the 2iid Bengal 
European Regiment had become the LeftlVing of “The Bengal European 
Regiment ’’ 

lioJitlouml — ^The decoration “Rohilcund,” was borne upon the Colours of 
the Regiment m commemoration of the two Rohilla campaigns, 1774 and 1794, 
in both of which the old 2nd Bengal European Regiment served before it was 
absorbed into the 1st in 1803, when the lattei inherited the decoration ; and 
It IB uiiaocount<ible ivhy “Rohilcimd” should subsequently have been 
withdiawn 

jJ/i/'Oic — Altlioiigh the Bengal European Regiment ■was not present at any 
action fought in “ Mysore,” it had lendeied singularly distinguished services 
against Haidar Ah, the ruler of Mysore, when he invaded the Carnatic Full 
details of this campaign have been recorded in Chapter XI , and it appears 
highly probable that as no decoration — ^independent of medals — was, at the 
time, granted for the four yeais’ campaign against llaidai Ah, that the word 
“ Mysore '' was subsequently placed on the Colours of the Regiment for 
the same service , some of the Regiments of the Bengal Native Infantry bore 
the word “ Caniatic " on their Colours, but the decoiation was not granted to 
H M 7;3rd,* the Bengal, or the Madras European Regiments, although the last 
was allowed to wear the decoration “ Sholingur." It is clear, then, that if the 
Bengal European Regiment did not bear either “ Mysore " or “ Carnatic " on 
its Colours, it was entitled to “ .Sholingui,” which itos granted to the sister 
Regiment of Madias for the same service, and inherited by “ The Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers ” 

Guzeiat — The decoration, “ Guzeiat,” which is borne on the Colours of 
■“ The Royal Munster Fusiliers,” and which was granted to the “ Bengal 
European Regiment " m substitution of one of the decorations withdrawn, is 
in commemoration of the campaign in “ Guzerat " in the Bombay Presidency, 
1804-5. Tn the first “Guzerat” war, 1780, under General Goddard, no 
* After-vraids the 71st foot , uow Ist Battalion Highland Digbt Inlantry 
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Beiignl European soldiers were employed, and even had they served during 
that war no decorataon was gianted In the second “Guzeiat” campaign, 
1804-5, under Colonel Muiray, some of tlie Bengal Native Infantry Regiments 
sei-ved , and the decoration “ Guzerat ” was granted to such Regiments, but tlie 
‘ Bengal Euiopean Regiment" was at this time fighting, under General Lake, 
at the battle and siege of “ Deig, ’ and the unsuccessful assaults on Bhurtpore. 
The Regiment, not having been present during either of the campaigns m 
“ Guzeiat," was not entitled to the decoration 

"Whilst reviewing the subject of “ Decoiations,” prominent reference must 
be made to “ Condore ’ having been placed on the Colouis of the Madras 
European Regiment, and inheiited by the Royal Dublin Fusilieis, in place 
of on those of the Bengal European Regiment, which w’as the only British 
Regiment employed in the campaign m the Northern Circars, under Colonel 
Forde, dining which the memorable battle of “ Condore ” and the celebrated 
siege of “ Miissulipatam ’’ were fought. It is a crying injustice to the “ Royal 
Munster Fusiliers ” that it should be denied the Decoration, “ Condore," to 
which it 18 clearly entitled 

The subject of the Decorations to which the Royal Bengal Fusiliers are 
entitled was referred, in Apiil, 1888, by Colonel Montagu Hall (then com- 
manding the Regiment) to the Horse Guards The correspondence was 
forwarded to the India Office for report Lord Kimberley states that “ 'ITie 
Bengal Euiopean Regiment "was present at the action of “Coiidoie," but 
the “ Sladras European Regiment ” was not , and that, in his opinion, “ Con- 
dore” should be placed on the Colours of the Royal Munster Fusilieis See 
Appendix B, and G O , Commander-in-Chief in India, November ii2nd, 1868 ; 
also Militaiy Department, Fort St George, September, 1877, &c 

The Decorations to which “ The Royal Munster Fusiliers,” as successor to 
the 1st and 'ind Bengal European Regiments, is entitled, are as fottows 

“Plassey,’ “Condore,” “Buxar,” “ Rohilcund," “ Shohngur, ’ “Deig,” 
“ Bhurtpore,” “ Afghanistan,” “ Ghuznee,” “Ferozshuhur," “ Sobinoii,’ “ Pim- 
jaub, ’ “ ChillianwaUah,” “ Goozei-at," « Pegu,” “Delhi,” “ Lucknow ” 


APPENDIX B 




GoVtBNOR-GENEllAL’S TmBUTE TO H M lOlST ROTAL BENGAL FUSILIERS. 

IIl.\dquaeters, November 2nd, 1868. “The Commander-in-Chief m India ' 
“ has great satisfaction m’pubhshing the Right Honourable the Governor- ’ 
‘ General s order. No 1010, of October 80th, 1868, in favour of the lOlst ^ 
“ Royal Bengal Fusiliers." 

“As shoiTO by this order, the record of this Regiment contains the history ’ 
of the advance of the Bntish Arms from Calcutta to the Indus, and in- ’ 
eludes many campaigns beyond the hmit of India ” 
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“ It IS with a feehng of no ordinary gratification that His Excellency is able ” 
“ to assure the 101st Foot, when bidding the corps farewell, that in point of ’’ 
“ order, discipline, and efficiency the Segiment, as now organized, is well ” 
“ worthy of its glorious history ’’ 

“ Ifo 1010, dated October 30th, 1868 The 101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers ” 
“ being about to proceed to England, His Excellency the Viceroy and " 
“ Governor-General m Gounod cannot allow this Regiment, the nucleus ” 
“ of which has existed in this Presidency, in some shape or another, for ” 
“ more than 200 years and which has been formed as a Regiment, expaudmg ” 
“ at tunes mto several Battahons, for 112 yeais, to take its departure with- ” 
“ out expressing in the strongest terms the appreciation of the Government ” 
“ of India of its most valuable and distinguished services ” 

“ Siicessively as the Bengal European Regiment, the 1st European Regi- ” 
“ ment, the let Eurojiean Light Infantry, and the 1st Bengal European ” 
“ Fusihers, the Regiment served the Honomable the East Lidia Company for ” 
“ more than 100 yeais , and besides being actively engaged in nearly every " 
“ part of its own Presidency, was detached to the Northern Circars of the ” 
“ Madras Presidency iii 1758, and has subsequently served out of Bengal, m " 
“ the Carnatic, in Java, in the Island of Celebes, in Afghanistan from ” 
“ Ghnznee in one direction to Pushoot on the borders of Koonur in another, ” 
“ and ui Burmah ” 

“ The distinguished conduct of the Regiment in the field as the senior ” 
“ Battahon of Infantry of the Bengal Army was proverbial ; and its Colours ” 
“ are covered with the names of operations m which it bore a prominent ” 
“ part. Some are not thus recorded, but the following list includes the more ” 
‘ important of the campaigns, battles and sieges in which the Re^ment ” 
“ has been engaged — 

“Defence of Fort Wilham, agamst Snraj-o’-daiilah m 1756, when four" 
“ Companies, of which the Corps was composed, were almost annihilated." 

“ Capture of the Fort of Budge Budge, recapture of Calcutta, battle of ” 

Chitpore, siege and captnre of Chandernagore, capture of the Fort of ” 
‘ Kutwa, and battle of Plassey, 1756-1757 ” 

“ Campaign agamst the French in the Northern Circars, m 1759, including ” 
“ the battle of Condore, and the siege and capture of Musuhpatam.” 

“ Defeat of the Dutch force at Bedarrah, 3759 ” 

“ Campaign agamst the Emperor of Delhie 1760-61, including the battles ’ 

‘ of Seerpore, Beei^ore, and Suan, m which latter the French Mercenanes ” 
“ were defeated, and their leader, the celebrated M Law, taken prisoner " 

“ War agamst the Meer Kassim, ex-Nawab of Murshedabad, 1763-65, and ” 
“ present at the battle of Manjee, near Patna, where four Compames ” 
“ were overwhelmed and destroyed after a gallant resistance, battle of ” 
“ Kutwah, capture of Mui-shedabad, battle of Gheriah, storm of the hnes ” 
“ of Oodwah Nullah, capture of Monghyr, siege and storm of Patna, action ” 
“ near Patna, May 3rd, 1764, battle of Buxar, assault of Chunar, and battle ” 
“ of Ealpee ” 

“ La 1774, in the 1st Rohilla campaign, under Colonel Champion, including ” 

2 N 
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“ the decisive action on St George’s Day of that year, when Ilaiiz Kehmut ” 
“ was killed ; four Companies employed against Hyder Allee in the Carnatic ” 
“ from 1780-^3, and presentattherehefofWandiwashjbatties of Porto Novo, ” 
“ Pohlore, Solmghur, Veraoundalore, rehef of Vellore, battle of Amee, and ” 
“ siege of Cuddalore ” 

“ Again employed in the second RohiUa war, under Major-General Sir " 
“ Robert Abercrombie, and suffered severely at the battle of Bittoorai., on " 
“ the 26th October, 1794 " 

“ In Lord Lake's campaign against the Maharattas in 1804r-5, at the battle " 
“ of Deig, siege and storm of Deig, and the first siege of Bhurtpore ” 

“ In Java, from 1812-15, and in the Island of Celebes in 1816, a detach- " 
“ ment employed in the Terai during part of the Nepaul war, and two ” 
“ Companies employed against the Findanes, m 1817-18." 

“ The Bight Wing of the Regiment at the siege and capture of Bhurt- " 
“ pore, 1826, and engaged in the assault ’* 

“ Joined the Army of the Indus in November, 1838, and served dunng ” 
“ the first campaign m Afghamstan, 1839-44, and prominently engaged in ’’ 
“ the storm of Ghuznie, a detachment was employed at the attack on the " 
“ Fort of Pushoot, in January, 1840." 

“ On the Seiks crossing the Sutledge, in December, 1845, the Regiment " 
“ moved from the hiUs by rapid forced marches, and was engaged at the ’’ 
" battles of Ferozshah and Sobraon, losmg 20 Officers and 892 men, ’’ 
“ killed and wounded ” 

“ Engaged in the Burmese war, 1852, 63, and present at the recapture of ” 
‘ Pegu, rehef of the Pegu gamson, and subsequent operations in the ncirnty " 
“ of that place ” 

“ In May, 1857, on the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, moved with great ” 
“ rapidity, notwithstanding the great heat, to Umballa, and thence marched ” 
“ to DeDue, was one of the four Regiments of Bntish Infantry that served ’’ 
“ throughout the siege of that place, from the action of Budlee ka Serai, on ’’ 
“ the 8th June, 1857, to the final capture of the city on the 20th September, " 
“ and was repeatedly distmgmshed specially m the assault, wehre it formed ” 
“ part of the Column led by Bngadier-General John Nicholson. The Regi- ” 
“ ment lost 14 Officers and 305 men, killed and wounded, at Delhie.” 

" Served subsequently during the latter part of 1867 and in 1858, at the ” 
“ action of Namoul, Gungeree, Pattiallee and Mynpone, at the siege and ’’ 
“ capture of Lucknow, and in various imnor affairs in Oude ” 

“ These services, which can hardly be surpassed by those of any Regiment ” 
« in existence, were rendered when tiie corps belonged to the Army of ” 
“ the Honourable East India Company " 

“ In 1861, the Regiment became H M. 101st Royal Bengal Fusihers, and ” 
“ since then as one of HM Regiments of the Lme was employed in the ” 
“ operations at Umbeyla in October, November, and December, 1863, and ” 
“ weU maintained its precious reputation m the various struggles with a ” 
“ brave foe throughout that arduous service " 

“ The 101st Regiment now proceeds to England for the first time of home 
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“ &ennce, aud it leaves India full of honour, and with a reputation for dis- ’ 
‘ cipliue and efficiency, as the Governor-General in Council is assured hy ’ 
‘HE the Commander-m-Chief, quite worthy of its character for” 
‘ gallantry and endurance ” 

“ The Governor-General in Council is convinced that, wherever the ’ 
■“ 101st Regiment goes, it ■wdl mamtain its ancient renown, and HE in ” 
“ Council desires to assure the Regiment that the Government in India is ” 
'* proud to send such a Corps to take its place in England with the Bat- ” 
*' tahons of Her Most Gracious Majesty there stationed ” 

“ By order of H.E. the Cominander-in-Chief,'’ 

“ H E Lonoden, Colonel,” 

“ Afljutwit-Generci ” 


APPENDIX C 
Notiucation 

“Fort William, Foreign Depastuent.” 

30<h June, 1853. 

In the proclamation by which the Province of Pegu was annexed to the " 
“ British Domimons m the East, the Governor-General in Council declared ” 
that he desired no further conquest in Burmah, and was nnUing to consent ” 
■“ that hostdikes should cease Thereafter the Burman troops were " 
■“ everywhere withdrawn. The King was dethroned hy his hrotoer, the '* 
‘ Meugdoou Pnuce, and an envoy ivas sent from Aven to sue for peace ” 
The Burman envoy, confessing their inabihty to resist the power of the ” 
“ British Government and submissively sohciting its forbearance, announced ” 
‘ its willingness to sign a 'Treaty m accordance with the Proclamation, ” 
objecting only to the frontier being placed at Meaday 'The Government ” 
-■ of India, while it maintained its undoubtful right to fix the frontier where ” 
it had been placed, at the same time gave signal proof of the smeenfy of ” 
‘ its desire for the renewal of friendly relations between the states ; for, in ” 
-* the hope of at once concluding a treaty of peace, the Governor- General in ” 
‘ Council consented to withdraw the frontier from ^ileaday, and to place it ” 
‘ in strict confimuty to the most liberal avoiding of the Proclamation, ” 
immediately to the iiorthwaid of Proine and 'Toungoo cities, w’hieh have ” 
- been described at all tunes as within the Xorthem limits of Pegu, in the ’’ 

‘ official records of transactions between the two states ’’ 

“ But when this concession was offered, the Burman envoy, wholly ” 
• receding from his previous declarations, refused to assent to any treaty hy ” 
■“ which a cession of temtoiy should be made Thereupon the negotiations ” 
•“ were at once bi okeu off, the frontier of the British territories was finally ” 
-* fixed to the northward of Meaday and Toungoo, and the envoy was " 
directed to quit the camp ” 

“ The envoy proceeded to the capital, whence he has now conveyed to ” 
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“ the Govermnent of India the sentiments and proposals of the Court of 
“ Ava ” 

“ The King expresses his desire for the cessation of "War. The King ’’ 
“ anouuces that ‘ orders have been issued to the Governors of the districts ’ 

“ ‘ not to allow the Burmese tioops to attack the territories of Meaday and ’ ’ 
“ ‘ Toungoo, in which the British Government have placed their gamsons ’ ” 
“ Furthermore, the King has set at liberty the British subjects who had ''' 
“ been carried pnsoners to Aven , and he has expressed Ins wish that ‘ the ’ ’ 

“ ‘ merchants and people of both countries should be allowed, m ’ 

“ ‘ accordance with former friendship, to pass up and down the river for ’ 

“ ‘ the purpose of trading ’ hliudful of the assurance he gave that ” 
“ hostilities would not be resumed so long as the Couit of Ava lefrained ” 

‘ from disputing our qmet possession of the Province of Pegu, the ” 
“ Governor-General m Council is wiUmg to accept the pacific declarations ” 
“ and acts of the King as a substantial pi oof of his acqmescence in the ” 
“ proposed conditions of peace, although a formal treaty has not been ’ 

“ concluded BTierefoie the Governor-General m Council permits the ’ 

“ raising of the nver blockade, consenting to the renewal of former 
“ mtercourse with Ava, and now proclaims the restoration of peace The ’ 
“ Army of Ava wdl no longei be maintained on a war establishment At ’ 

‘ the same time a foice will be permanently retamed m Pegu, adequate ’ 
“ tor its defence and fully piepared for the event of war The Govemoi- 
“ General m Council, while he announced the successive events of the war, ’ 

“ has gladly seized each fitting occasion for bestoumg promptly on the ' 
“ several Officers whose sei vices were mentioned with distmction, the 
“ cordial thanks and approbation of the Government of India His " 
“ Lordship in Council deems it unnecessary now to repeat in detail ’ 
“ acknowledgments of individual ment that are Btdl so recent ; but he cannot ” 
“ close the record of this war without again conveying to the services ” 
“ generally an assurance of the adnmation with which he has viewed the 
“ combined exertions, which under God’s good providence, the supremacy ’ 
“ of oui power in the east has once more been asserted and upheld, (liere ’’ 
“ follows the thanks of the Government to mdmdual Officers) " 

“ In testimony of the sense that is entertained of the services and conduct ” 
“ of the combined force, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
“ direct that a donation of six months batta shall be issued to all the ’ 
“ Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and men of the several Naval and ” 
“ Mihtaiy forces that have been employed during the progress of the wai ’’ 
“ with Burma. And it shall be the further care of the Governor- General ” 
“ m Council to bring their services and conduct under the special notice ” 
“ and to commend them to the most favourable consideration of Hei ’ 
“ Majesty’s Government and of the Honourable Court of Directors ” 

“ By Older,” 

“ (Signed) J. P, Gkant,” 

“ Official Secretary to the Government of India.’ 
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APPENDIX D. 


Proclamation 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ” 
and belaud, and of the Colomea and Dependencies thereof in Europe, ” 
“ Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, Queen, Defender of the Faith ” 

Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by and with the ” 
‘‘ advice and consent of the Lords tipintnal and Temporal, and Commons m ” 
Parliament assembled, to take upon ouiselves the Government of the ” 
‘ temtones of India, heretofore administered m trust for us by the Honour- " 
able East India Company. Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify ” 
and declare that by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon ” 
ourselves the said Government, and we hereby call upon all our subjects ” 
“ within the said temtones to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to us, " 
our heirs, and successors, aud to submit themselves to the authority of those ” 
whom we may hereafter from tune to time see fit to appoint to administer ” 
the Govermiient of our said temtones in our name and on our behalf.” 

“ And wc, reposing especial trust aud confidence in the loyalty, ability, ” 
and judgment of our nght trusty and well-beloved cousin and councillor ” 
‘ Charles John Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint him, ” 
^ the said Viscount Canning to be our First Viceroy and Governor-General ’’ 
•“ m and over our said temtones, and to admimster the Government thereof ” 
in our name, and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, subject ” 
to such orders and regulations as he shall, from tune to time, receive from ” 
‘ us through one of oiu prmcipal Secretanes of State ’ 

“ And, we hereby confirm in their seveial offices, cml and military, all ” 
persons now employed in the service of the Honourable East India Com- ’’ 
“ pany, subject to our future pleasuie, and to such laws aud regulations as ” 
may hereafter be enacted ” 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Pimoes of India that all treaties and ” 
“ engagements made with them by, or under the authority of, the Honourable ” 
“ East India Company are by us accepted and will be sorupulously mam- ” 
“ tamed , and we look for the like observance on their part ” 

“ We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions; and while " 
■“ we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be 
■“ attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroacliment on those of ” 
“ others We shall respect the rights, digmty, and honour of the native ” 
■“ princes as our own, and we desue that they, as well as our own subjects, ” 
■“ should enjoy that prosperity and that sooial advancement which can only be " 
secui'ed by internal peace and good Government.” 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories hy the ” 
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“ same obligations of duty winch bind ua to all our other subjects ; and those ” 
“ obligations, by tlie blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con- 
“ scientioiisly fulfil ’’ 

“ Firmly relying ourselves on. the truth of Clinstianity, and acknowledging ” 
with gratitude the solace of rehgon, we disclaim ahke the nght and the 
desire to impose our conviotiona on any of our subjects. W e declare it ” 
“ to be our Boyal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none ’ 

“ molested or disqiueted, by reason of their religions faith or observances, " 
“ but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law ; ” 

‘ ‘ and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority undei ” 
“ US that they abstain from all mterference with the religious belief or ”■ 
“ worship of any of our subjects on pam of our highest displeasure ” 

“ And it IS further our will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever ’’ 
“ race or cieed, be fieely and impartially admitted to ofilces in our service, ’’ 
“ tlie duties of wluch they may be qualified, by their education, ability, and ” 
“ integrity, duly to discharge ” 

“ We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which the Natives ’’ 

* of India legard the lauds inlierited by them from then ancestors, and we ” 
desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject to the ” 
“ equitable demands of the State , and we will that, generally, in framing and ’ 
“ administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages and " 
“ customs of India ’ 

“ We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought upon ’’ 
“ India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their countiymeii by ”■ 
“ false repoi ts, and led them into open rebellion Our power has been shown ” 
“ by the suppiessioii of that rebellion m the field , we desire to show oui ' 
“ meicy by pardoiuug the offences of those who have been thus misled, but ” 
“ who desire to letiun to the path of duty ” 

“ Alieady, in one province, with the view to stop the further effusion of ” 
“ blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian domimons, oiu Viceroy " 
“ and Goieinor-Geiieial has held out the expectation of pardon, on certam " 
“ teinis, to the great majority of those who, in the late unhappy disturbaiioes,” 
“ have been guilty of offences against our Government, and has declared 
“ the punisluneiit which wdl be inflicted on those whose crimes place them ’’ 
“ beyond the leacli of forgveness We approve and confirm the said act ’’ 
“ of our Viceioy and Governoi -General, and do further announce and pro- ’ 

“ claim as follows — 

“ Our clemencj will he extended to all offenders, save and except those ” 
“ who have been or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the ” 
“ murder of British subj'ects. 

“ With legard to such, the demauds of justice forbid the exercise of mercy ” 
“ To those who have willingly given a^lum to murderers, knowuig them 
“ to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or instigators in revolt, their ” 

‘ lives alone can be guaranteed , but m appomtmg the penalty due to such "■ 
“ peisons, full consideration will be given to the circumstances under which ’’ 
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“ they have been induced to throw off their allegiance, andlarge indulgence ” 
‘‘ will be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have ongiuated in " 
“ a too credulous acceptance of the false i eports circulated by designing men. ” 

“ To all others in arms against the Crovemnient, we hereby pi omise uncon- ” 
“ ditional pardon, amnesty, and oblmon of all offences against ourselves, our ” 
“ Crown and dignity, on their return to their homes and peaceful pursmts ” 
“ It IS our Royal pleasure that these terms of grace and amnesty should ” 
“ be extended to all those who comply with these conditions before the first ” 
“ day of January next ” 

“ When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillify shall be ” 
“ restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, ” 
“ to promote works of public utility and improvement, and to administer its ’’ 
“ Government for the benefit of all our subjects resident therein In their ’’ 
“ prosperity wdl be our strength , m their contentment, our security, and in ” 
‘ their gratitude, oui best reward And may the God of all Power giant ’ 
“ unto us, and to those in authority under ns, strengili to carry out these our ” 
“ wishes for the good of our people " 

“ Proclamation dated November 1st, 1858” 


APPENDIX E 


Extract Official Pafebs, Fokt IVilliamMilitakv Depot, April 10th, 1861. 

11 — Dispatch 28 paras 10, 11, 17, 23, 26 “ It is desured by H M-’s Govern- " 

“ ment to maintain as integial Regiments, the three oldest European Regi- ” 
“ ments of the Bengal Presidency, and all of the three Regiments of the ” 
“ Madras and Bombay Presidencies are to keep the men who are in each of ” 
“ these Corps, and who may volunteer for H M ’s General Service m the " 
“ Regiments, which, when tiansferred to the Line, will represent those to ” 
“ which they now respectively belong ” 

“ 13 — H M having graciously determined to mark her estimation of the ” 
“ services of her Indian Armies, by conferring the distmotion of * Royal ’ ” 
upon three of the European Regunents, and by selecting for tins honour ” 
“ one Regiment from each Presidency, the selection of which has been left ” 
“ by H M to the judgment and discretion of the Governor-General of India, ” 
the "Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has much gratification in 
“ annonncing that the following Regiments will henceforward bear the 
“ honourable designation of ‘ Royal Regiments ’ ’’ : — 

“ The let Bengal Fusibers," 

“ The Ist Madras Fusibers," 

“ The 1st Bombay Fusibers " 
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“ 14 — ^The three older Regiments m the several Presidencies will thus be ” 
‘ converted into Regiments m H M General Army, and wiU be re-numbered ” 
“ and designated as follows” — 

“ The 101st Regiment of Foot (Royal Bengal Fusiliers),” 

“ The 102nd Regiment of Foot (Royal Madras Fusihers),” 

“ The 103rd Regiment of Foot (Royal Bombay Fusiliers),” 

“ The 104th Regiment of Foot (Bengal Fusiliers),” 

“ The 105th Regiment of Foot ^ladras Light Infantry),” 

“ The 106th Regiment of Foot (Bombay Light Infantry),” 

“ The 107th Regiment of Foot (Bengal Infantry),” 

“ The 108th Regiment of Foot (Madras Infantiy),” 

“ The 109th Regiment of Foot (Bombay Infantry) ” 

15 — Despatch 28, paras 17, 23-26 The Corps transferred to H M. ” 
“ Service will retain all honorary distinctions which they liave won These ” 
“ will be borne on appointments and Colours, or in the Army List, in such ” 
“ manner as H M Government may think, best smted to the arm of the ” 
“ Service to which the Corps belong ” 

“ 21 — ^The immediate issue of bounty to men volunteering is hereby ” 
“ authorized on their making the declaration appended to this G 0. before a ” 
“ justice of the peace or magistrate ” 


APPENDIX F 


The folloiving is an account of the services of HM. 101st Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers whilst employed in the Umbeyla Campaign, 1863 . — 

“ In August, 1863, rumours were current of the disturbed state of our " 
“ relations with some of the frontier hill tribes m connection with the colony " 
“ of fanatics at Litaua and Mulkol, and also of the imeasy feeling existmg ” 
“ amongst the hill tribes in Dayara , it was therefore determmed to send ” 
“ the 101st Regiment into the Hayara hills, partly as a demonstration, and ” 
“ partly for the recovery of the men’s health, which, though it had gradually ” 
“ unproved smce their arrival at Rawul Pinder, was still very unsatisfactory. ” 
“ The regiment took up quarters at Abbottaba, and on the 4th October ” 
“ orders were received from Sii Neville Chamberlam, K.C.B , commandmg ” 
“ in Hayara, for the regiment to move across the Indus to a place in ” 
« Ensufyze called Swabage, and it was further directed that the regiment ” 
“ must be at that place by the 14th of October, which was effected, although ” 
“ the marches were very difficult It was weU known that whatever service ” 
“ was to be performed the 101st would share in it, and the young soldiers, ” 
« for with very few exceptions the whole of the regiment was comprised of ” 
“ very young soldiers, and had never seen service, burned with ardour for ” 
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“ their maiden fight, and lemeiMhering the gallant deeda of the old legiment " 
“ -were eager to have their first brush with the enemy under the new colours ” 

‘ of the 101st After a halt of a few days the camp was broken up, and the ' 
“ force destined to enter the hiDs assembled on the 18th of October. In ’* 
-« addition to the 101st there were the splendid 71st Highlanders, under the 
“ command of Colonel Hope, C B , some Royal Artilleiy, and numerous ” 
“ (though weak) native corps On the 20th of October the Ensnfyze Field ’ 
“ Force (as it was now designated) entered the hills undei the peisoiial ' 

“ command of Sir Neville Chamberlain by the Umbeyla Pass, leading from ” 
Ensnfyze into the Chumla valley The force arrived at the foit of the pass ” 
“ after a most fatiguing inarch The enemy were quite taken hy surpiise, or ’ 
“ otherwise the pass could not have been forced without much labour and very 
severe lose, in consequence of the natural difficulties and many splendid ’ 
opportunities offered for defence, there being on each side, within gunshot, ” 
“ hiUs which were almost inaccessible The pass itself was filled with dense ’’ 
““ jungle and enormous stones, an immense water-course iiiiimng down, the ” 
“ centre. The troops could only move in single file At fiist there were no ” 
signs of the enemy, but after the first three days they appeared m vast ’’ 
numbers and lost no opportunity of attacking the position of the British ” 
■*' troops The duties imposed on our troops were very severe indeed, far " 
•“ harder than usually fall to the lot of soldiers , foi neaily four weeks the ” 
•“ men never had their accoutrements off, save for the pujpose of washing, ” 
■“ and for five weeks no tents were pitched, the men lying on the bare " 
■“ ground without a covering of any kmd On the 13th of November, the " 
““ lOlst, led hy Lieutenant-Colonel Salusbnry, carried a position in the upper ” 
heights on the nght defence called the Crag picqnet, which had fallen into ” 
■“ the liands of the enemy, and which so long as they held it commanded our ” 
■“ upper camp entirely The loss to the 101st was 5 killed and 26 wounded, " 
and the Regiment received the thanks of the General Commanding for ’ 
« this exploit On the IStli of November the General changed his position ’’ 
'• on the left heights and established himself on the right heights The ” 
“ enemy then made several attacks, and inflicted considerable loss on the " 
“ British forces Amongst those killed was Lieutenant Chapman, Adjutant ’ 
■“ of the lOlst Lieutenant Chapman was as gallant and noble a soldier as ” 
“ ever wore the British uniform, and although he was mortally wounded, he ” 
“ knelt down beside Captain Simtli, of the 7 let, who had been badly shot, 

“ and began to dress his wounds He lefused to be earned away, as he said it ’ 
■“ was useless, he being mortally wounded, but he urged the lemoval of ” 
“ Captain Smith. In the meantime Ihe enemy made a desperate rusli, and 
“ both these officers fell mto their hands and were hacked to pieces, their 
“ heads being cut off and their bodies shockingly mangled. In Lieutenant ” 
Chapman the lOlst lost an officer of rare ability, of untiiing energy, the ” 
perfect type of an English gentleman and a British officer On the 20th of 
November the enemy made a most vigorous assault on the British position, 

“ particulaxly against the Crag picquet, which was partly comprised of men ” 
“ from the 101st Regiment. This was attacked by ovenvhelming numbers " 
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“ and finally overpowered , the 101st lost two officers and eleven men killed, ’’ 

“ and 25 wounded The two officers killed were Ensign Algernon Sanderson ’’ 

“ and Assistant-Surgeon Pill, both of whom behaved with marked gallantry. ” 

“ On this day General Chamberlain was wounded, and the 71st (led by Colonel " 

“ Hope, C B , who was also wounded) lost several men About the 6th of " 

“ November the British forces received some reinforcements, amongst them ” 

‘ the 7th Royal Fusiliers and the 93rd Highlanders, half a battery of Eoyal 
“ ArtiUeiy, with two or three native regiments, bringing the strength up to ” 

“ nearly 9,000 men General Garvock, commanding the Peshawur Division, ”■ 

“ also arrived to relieve General Cliamberlam of the command On the 15tli ” 

‘ the enemy’s position was attacked, and the forces were divided into two ” 

“ divisions of 2,500 each, the lemaiiiing 4,000 being left in charge of the ” 

“ camp The 101st behaved with great gallantry Nothing could resist the ” 

“ danng advance of the Regiment, and the men did not stop untd the prize ”■ 
“ was theirs In the assault only one was killed and 13 wounded. Other ” 

‘ engagements took place, the lOlat rendering valuable service The men ” 

“ experienced great hardships, having to he on the bare ground with only a ”■ 

, *• blanket to protect them from the ram After a treaty had been concluded, ” 
“ the Brigade to which the 101st was attached destroyed several villages ” 
“ occupied by the “ fanatics,” the Brigade encamping again at Ensufyze on ” 
“ the 1st of January, 1864 The Brigade was then broken up, and the lOlst ” 

■“ left on its way back to quartei-s at Kawiil Finder, having m the campaign ” 
“ lost 87 officers and men, killed and wounded. 'The officers wounded were ” 
“ Lieutenant O Rigge and Ensign C Stoekley Brigadier Wilde, C B , who " 
“ commanded the Bngade of which the 101st formed part, conveyed to " 

‘ Lieutenant- Colonel Salusbuiy and the officers and men by general order ” 
the high appreciation he entei-tained of the cheerful, high-spirited, wiUing, " 
” and soldieihke manner m which all duties had been performed and all ’ 

“ hardships borne by the Regiment Twice the Regiment did good service 
“ under his command, first m retaking the Crag picquet on the 13th of ' 

“ November, and secondly in storming the conical hill on the 15th of ' 

“ December, 1863 Colonel Wilde testified to both officers and men havmg ' 
“ faithfully done their duty with credit to themselves and honour to their ’ 

" Regiment. The 101st marched into Rawul Pinder on the 11th of January, 

“ 1864, and left on the 20th of December foi Dugshai. On their departure ” 
“ a general order was issued by Brigadier-General A. Tucker, C B , express- 
“ ing the high estimation m which he held this distmgmshed Regiment, and ’ 
“ his deep regret at its departure from under his command. He also spoke ” 
“ of the exemplary conduct of the men, which he said reflected the highest ” 
“ credit on Lieutenant-Colonel Salusbury and the officers. The Brigadier ” 
*• went on to say that when detached from his Brigade to join the force ” 
“ assembling on the frontiers, their cheerfiU alacrity in meeting and over- 
‘ coming all difficulties, then gallant bearing and their indomitable pluck ” 
'• when brought hand to hand with the enemy was notorious, and it was with ” 
“ peculiar gratification that he (the Brigadier-General) had placed on the 
■“ breasts of so many soldiers of this gallant Regunent the medal bestowed ” 
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“ on them hy Hei Majesty for ‘ distinguished service m the field ’ Gallantly " 
“ had the 101st, in the recent campaign, maintained the fame of the old ”■ 
‘ 1st Bengal Fnsihers, whose vanons victories they bear inscribed upon ” 
“ their present Colours ” 


APPENDIX G 


Extract of Letter frosi Liectenant-Colonel Dodgeas Seatok to 
Captain Biddulph, regarding the Services op Sdrqeon-Majob 
J P. Bp.ougham. 

“ There is one Officer who lias been recently moved from the Begiment ” 
“ to superior employ, whose great services I desire to bnng prominently to ” 
“ notice. Surgeon J. P Brougham, M.D , is the OflBcer I allude to ; it ” 
“ IS impoBBihle to speak too highly of the professional services of Dr. ’ 
“ Brougham, no praise of mine can be too great for all he has done for ’ 
“ the officers and soldiers of this Regiment as its Surgeon to Delhi, and ” 
“ from the day of its march fiom Dugshaie until he was appomted Field ’ 
“ Surgeon in September last, his exertions have been unweaned, imre- ’’ 
“ mitting, and invaluable, the large number of wounded men, the numerous ” 
“ cases of amputation, the remarkable success which attended all his opera- ’’ 
“ tions, are well-known. I only allude to them to recall them to nolace. " 
‘ Let me mcution that most unfortunate circumstances have alone pre- 
“ vented the eminent services of Surgeon Brougham being brought ' 
“ forward to notice, indeed, he with others have suffered much by the 
“ following contmgencies — ’ 

“ Colonel Welshman, severely wounded at Delhi, sent away invalided, ' 
“ unable to write a despatch.” 

“ Major Jacob, killed at Delhi, no despatch from him ” 

“ Colonel H. P Bum, Lieutenant-Colonel Dunsford, Captain Caulfield, ” 
“ held command for too short a period to warrant their brmg^g Officers’ ” 
“ services to notice.” 

“ Colonel Gerrard, killed at Karroul, no despatch ” 

“ Brigadier Sir F. Seaton, in command for six weeks, too actively employed ' 
“ to be able to review the semces of the Regiment " 

“ Captams Cimbfie and Hume and Major Denniss, all on command foi ” 
“ short periods, and as temporary Commandants, did not feel themselves ” 
“ justified m noticing the past conduct of their Officers without being ” 
“ especially called upon to do so.” 

“ May I, therefore, avail myself of the openmg now offered me, and sobmt ’ 
“ General Sir Hope Grant’s recommendation of this most excellent and highly- 
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“ deserving Officer. I believe that the whole Regiment would be greatly ” 
‘ gratified to see that much-iespected medical adviser and friend awarded. ” 
‘ So impressed am I from aU I have been told of the value of Dr. ’’ 
" Brougham’s services, I believe I am only doing him simply justice in 
'■ bnngmg his services to notice at this particular time. I believe the ” 
“ General knows quite sufficient of Dr. Brougham to accept with kmdly ”■ 
“ consideration this appeal on his behalf.” 



INDEX. 


A. 

Ahetctomby, Sit Baheit, at the battle 
of Bstura, 275. 

Achmuty, Lieutenant A F , volunteers 
for the Bengal European Regi- 
ment from H M 84th, 178 
Adams, Major Johi, commands the 
Bengal Army, 144 ; defeats the 
enemy at Kutwah, 147 ; at the 
Battle of Genah, 149; captures 
the enemy’s fortified camp at Suti, 
153, storm and capture of the 
fortifications at Undwah NiSld, 
160 , capture of Patna, 178 , hia 
death, 174. 

Adji River, victory on, under Glenn, 
145 

Adnet, Captain, commands the Ben- 
^ European Regiment at Con- 
dore, 74 ; his deam, 79 
Agnew, Mr Vans, his murder, 416 
Alam, Gir Sam, Emperor of Delhie, 
death of. 111 
Ahwal, battle of, 396 
AUahahad,Fottiessof,ca,ptxixeA 219; 

sold to the King of Oude, 245 
AUen, Sergeant, Bengal European 
Regiment, gallantry at the siege 
of Bhurtpore (1805), 302 
Alston, Lieutenant Geotge, Bengal 
European Regiment, liis death, 169. 
Andietst, Governor Genet al, his policy 
regardmg Bhurtpore, 326 
Anuchand, is deceived into joming m 
the plot against Siraju 'd daulah, 
51 ; his death, 68. 

Amgatt, Mr, Member of Council, 
IS sent to Monghyr on a mission to 
Mir Kassim, 137; is murdered, 
138. 


Anandrae, Gajapati, Raja, apphes 
for Bntish assistance to drive tlie 
French from the Northern Circars, 
78; treaty concluded with the 
British, 75; duphcity and de- 
sertion of, 81 ; new treaty with, 
142 ; at the siege of Mussuhpatam, 
93 

Anderson, Lieutenant W A , wounded 
at Multan, 416 , his muiiler, 416. 

Anderson, Dr , killed at Patna, 169. 

Arnee, battle of, 267. 

Arracan, account of, 482. 

Asoff til daulah, the King of Oude, 
succeeds to the throne, and terms 
of BuccesBiou, 249; ap;^al8 for 
Bntish aid against the Rohillas, 
274. 

Anclland, Lord, Governor-General, 
his policy regarding Afghanistan, 
388. 


B. 


Bseluta, battle of, 275 
Baj Baj, The Foil of, strengthened 
and leinforced by Manakchand, 
20 , capture of, 21 
Banks, Majot, commanding the Resi- 
dency, his death, 507 
Batee, the action of, 524. 

Saraoid, General, commands the 
British Army before Delhie, and 
death of, 463 

“ Batta," explanations regardmg, 
281 ; productive of mutmy, 232. 
Bederi a, battle of, against the Dutch,. 
104. 
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Beatson, Lieutenant, Interpreter and 
Quartermaster 1st Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, severely wounded 
at the battle of Ferozshah, 390; 
mortally wounded at the battle of 
Sobraon, 406 

Beerpore, battle of, Captain Knox 
defeats the Army under Kuddum 
Hussain, 122 

Benares, City of, occupation of, 
212. 

Bengal European Begiment, formation 
of, 16 ; nominal roll of the first 
Officers, 17 , capture of the fort of 
Baj Baj, 25 , assault and capture of 
Hugh, 29, atChitpore,32, capture 
of Chandemagore, 41 ; capture of 
the fort of Kutwah (1757), 55 ; at 
the battle of Plasaey, 59 ; accom- 
pany the British expedition to the 
Northern Circars, 72 ; the battle 
of Condore, 76 , capture of the 
French camp, 79; occupation of 
Rajamundn, 81 ; capture of the 
French settlement at Narsurpore, 
83 ; at Mussulipatam, 86 , left wing 
engaged at the battle of Bederra, 
104, take the field against Shah 
Altim, 112 ; defence of Fatna 
(1760), 120 ; battle of Seerpore, 
117 , battle of Suan, 130 , de- 
tachment of, under Captain Car- 
stairs, escape from Fatiia, 140 , 
pursued by the Nawab Mir Kas- 
sim’s troops, are defeated and 
made prisoners, 141 , at the battle 
of Kutwah, 147 , at the battle of 
Geriah, 149 , capture of the eu- 
entrenched position at Suti, 163 , 
assault and capture of the fortifi- 
cations at Undwah Ndld, 159 ; at 
the capture of Monghyr, 164 , 
murder of four companies, 165 . 
desertion of foieign soldiers from, 
183 ; defence of Fatna, 191 , 
battle of Buxar, 204 , occupation of 
Benares, 212 , battle near Benares, 
218 , capture of Allahabad, 219; 
capture of Chunar, 220 , battle of 
Kmpi, 221 ; capture of Bndge- 
ghur, 253 ; capture of the fort of 
Karrungalli, and relief of Wandi- 
wash, 257 . assault of Chilam- 
bram, 259 ; Porto Novo, 261 ; 2nd 


Bengal Emopeau Regiment — cont 
rehef of Wandiwash, 263 ; cap- 
ture of Tnpassoie, and battle of 
FoUilore, 264 , Shohnghur, 265 ; 
Veracundalore and Vellore, 266; 
Arnee, 267 , Cuddalore, 269 ; 
battle of Bcetura, 275 ; capture 
of the fortress of Gwaihor, 287; 
battle of Deig, 289 ; capture 
of the fortress of Deig, 293 , siege 
of Bhurtpore (1805), 298; form 
pait of Lord Lake’s flying column 
marching to Lahore 308 , ex- 
pedition to Macao, 311 , expedi- 
tion to Java, 312 , Nepal War, 
316 ; Pindane War, .118 , capture 
of Bhurtpore, 334 ; Afghan War, 
339 ; at siege and capture of 
Ghuznee, 352 , siege and capture 
of the fort of Pooahut, 359 , made 
Light Infantry for services during 
the Afghan War (1839-40), 359 , 
the Slide] War, 369. the battle of 
Ferozshah, 379, the battle of 
Sobraon, 899 ; created the 1st 
European Bengal Fusiliers, 412 , 
at Lahore, 429 , in Burmah, 484 ; 
storm and capture of Pegu, 435 , 
rehef of the Pegu garrison, 437 ; 
capture of the Gongoh stockade, 
443 , at Budlee-ka-Serai, 459 ; at 
Eed Gar, 462 Sub/i Mundi, 465 ; 
attack “ Ludlow Castle," 468 ; 
at Nujjnfghur, 470 , at the attack 
on the Cashmere Bastion, 474 ; 
at the siege and capture of 
Delhie, 475-488, at the battle 
of Namoid, 497 ; at the affair 
at Gungehn, 501 ; action at 
Puttialee, 503 ; at Mynpoone, 
504, at Alam-bagh, 513. at the 
assault of Lucknow (March, 1858) 
.516, with Sir Hope Grant’s flying 
brigade, 524 ; at the action 
at Baree, 524 , designated H M. 
101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, 530 ; 
designated the 1st Battahon 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, 534 

Bfm.rlpore,Poi tress oj, attempt to cap- 
ture (1805), 297 ; siege and capture 
of, 327 

Bndgc-ghur, the Foi I of, captured by 
the British Army under Major 
Popham, 253. 
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BirieU, Lieutenant-Colonel Daout, 
Bengal European Kegiment, ap- 
pointed to command the Regiment 
proceeding on the Sutlej war, 371 , 
appointed Brigadier on the field 
at the battle of Sofaiaon, 402 
Black Hole, The, prisoners confined 
in, and their sufferings, 11 , names 
of those prisoners who died, 12 
BlanLeiiharjcn, Captain, Bengal ISuro- 
pean Regiment, commands ex- 
pedition in Java, is killed, 315 
BUamne, Lieutenant, 2ud Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
Chillianwalla, 425 
Bolcm Past, description of, 342 
Bombay Eutopean Reqment, detach- 
ment amves at Calcutta and roll of 
Officers accompanying the detach- 
ment, 40 ; at the batfle of Chan- 
■demagore,41, capture of Kutwah, 
55 ; battle of Plassey, 59 , incor- 
porated with the Beng^ European 
Regunent, 70 , defence of Patna, 
191 , battle of Buxar, 204 , detach- 
ment incorporated with Bengal 
European Regiment, 70 
Boughton, Di Gahiiel, cures the 
daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, 3 , estabhshes a factory in 
Bengal, 4 

Box, Captain Thomas, Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, at the siege of 
Pooshut, 358 , luB death, 380 , and 
character, 392 

Boyd, Captain, 2nd European Regi- 
ment, commands his Regiment at 
the assault on Delhie, 482 
Bi adley. Pi icate, 1st Bengal Fusihers, 
bravery at Delhie, is killed, 479. 
Broadbrook, Lieutenant, volunteers 
for service with tlie Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment from H M 84th, 
70 

Broadfoot, Lieutenant William, Ben- 
gal European Regiment, wounded 
at Ghuznee, 353 , murder of, 360 
Bi ought on. Dr J P , Surgeon-Major 
1st Bengal Fusiliers, his services 
during the Mutiny war, 494, at 
the battle of Namoul, 496. 
Brown, Captain Edwaid, 1st Bengal 
Fusiers, dangerously wounded at 
Eed-gar, 462 


Biiinii, Lieutenant Alexander, Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
the siege of Bhurtpoie (1805), 300 
Blown, Lientenniit Frank D M, 1st 
Bengal Fusiheis, at the battle of 
Namoul, 499 , distinguished bra- 
very, awarded the Victoria Cross, 
500, commanded a detachment 
of llodson’s Horse at Sahadit, 525 
Biiue, H .1, Surgeon 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, at Lahore, 431. 

Bn/ant, Lieutenant T , Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, wounded at the 
battle of Deig, 292 
Biilirant Sing, Raja of Benares, at 
war with the British, 204; par- 
doned and restored to his musnud 
by Lord Clive, 225 
Buidet, Ml , survives the sufferings 
of the “ Black Hole,” 12 
Bmmese Wai, 431. 

Bvtlei , Lieutenant P .1 , Ist Bengal 
Fusihers, at the Burn Bastion, 
Delhie, 480 , wounded at the bat- 
tle of Delhie, 481 , bravery at 
Lucknow gains the Victoria Cross, 
519 

Buxar, battle of, 204 
Byng, Captain Edmund, Ist Ben^ 
Fusihers, his death, 446 


c. 


Cahul, English Amiy enter (1839), 
354 

CaileU, Lieutenant Thomas, 2nd Ben- 
gal Fusihers, bravery of, awarded 
Victoria Cross, 461 

Cadets' Campanil, The, 2 

CaiUaud, Ma/oi , relieves Patna, 115 ; 
defeats the Emperor’s Army, 117 , 
jiromoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, 
126 ; to BriMdier-General, 128 , 
his death, 128 

Cannes, Lieutenant W A. D , 1st 
Bengal European Regiment, died 
of cholera durmg assault of Delhie, 
488. 

Calcutta, formed into a Presidency 
town, 5, captured by Siraju ’d 
daul^, 13 , Recapture of, 27, 
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CaUemlei, Captain, of the Madias 
Service, death of, 90 

CamphiU, Sii Cohn, Commander-m- 
Chief, relief of Lucknow, 508, 
hurries to the rehef of Cawnpore, 
508 

Camphell Captain DugaM, Bengal 
Euiopeau Begunent, killed at the 
capture of Baj Baj, 25 

Candi/, Lieutenant Henry, Bengal 
European Begunent, killed at 
Bhui%)oie, 333 

Carey, Mrs , 11. 

Camac, Majoi , takes command of the 
Bengal Army, 128 and 185 ; de- 
feats the Emperor’s Army at Suan, 
130 , takes M. Law and his French 
followers prisoners, 131 , com- 
mands the Army at the defence of 
Patna, 120 , accompames Lord 
Chve to England, 242. 

Camac, Lieutenant Tacoh, volmiteers 
for service with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Begunent fiom H M 84th 
Begiment, 70 

Can, Envgn, Bengal European 
Begiment, kiUed at the capture of 
Baj Baj, 23 

Caistaiis, Ensign, joins Bengal Euro- 
pean Begiment, 13 , promoted to 
Captam-Lieutenant, 56 , is de- 
feated at the battle of Manji, and 
his death, 141 

Caulfield, Captain, (d d ) Ist Bengal 
Eusihers, wounded m DeDiie, 
481 

Cavagnai i, Lieutenant Lome N P , 
1st European Bengal Pusihers, at 
the action of Sahadit, 526. 

Caimpoie, the surrender of, 466, 
battles under Wyndham, in Feb- 
ruary (1858), 508 

Champion, Major, appomted Major of 
Brigade to Adams’ Army, 149 ; 
appointed to command the expe- 
dition against the Bohillas (1774), 
245 

Chance, Ensign, Bengal European 
Begiment, wounded at Bhurimore, 
306 

Chandemagoie, the French settle- 
ment of, British capture of, 41. 


Chamocl, M/ Job, Company’s 
Agent, dnven from Bengal and 
establishes a Company’s factory 
at Ehlikata, 5 

ChatfieM, Lieutenant J, Bengal 
European Begiment, wounded at 
the battle of Deig, 292 

Chete Sing, Baja of Benares, made 
subject to the Company, 250 , 
heavy impositions levied on, 250 ; 
temtoiy confiscated, 251 , is made 
prisoner by Warren Hastings, 251 , 
IS defeated and flies, 252 

Chtlttinlnam Fortress of, assault of, 
259 

Chinhiit, battle of, 506 

Chitpoi e, battle of, 32 , treaties aftei , 
36. 

Chunai, Fortress of, attack on, 214 , 
captured, 220 

Clark, Captain Charles, 1st Bengal 
Eurojiean Begiment, at the battle 
of Ferozshah, mortally wounded, 
390 


Clue, Ml Eoleit, promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 14, appoint- 
ed to command the second expedi- 
tion for the relief of Bengal, 14 ; 
forms the Bengal European Bat- 
tahoii, 16; baMe of Baj Baj, 21, 
battle of Chitpore, 32 , treaty with 
Mir J’afar for the Soubadane. 50 ; 
assembles a council of war before 
the battle of Plassey 55; at the 
battle of Plassey, 58 , gives £50,000 
to form “ Lord Chve’s fund,” 222 , 
raised to the Peerage under the 
title of Lord Chve of Plassey, and 
piomoted to the rank of Major- 
General, 224 , his Trading As- 
sociation, 227 ; leaves Iniha for 
the last time, 242 

Cochiane, Captain, loses his life in 
attempting to save Baja Bam 
Nanan, 114 

Corribermere, Laid, commands the 
Army against Bhurt^iore (1826), 
328. 


Condole, battle of, 76; the decora- 
tion “ Condore ” wrongly granted 
to the Madras, instead of the Ben- 
gal European Begiment, Appen- 
dix. A 
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‘Confam, Maiqiiis da, commands the 
Piench Army in the Nortliern 
Cncars, 73 ; letreata from Con- 
dore, 81 ; sm-renders the fortress 
of Mussiilipatam to Colonel Forde, 
91 

•Cook, Majni, Sind European Regi- 
ment, wounded at the attack on 
the Koodsia Bagh, 468 

Coote, Captain Kip a, records liis 
dissent from Clive’s pohcy at the 
Council of War before '• Plassey,” 
56 , IS appointed as Major-Greneral 
Sir Eyre Coote to command the 
Army against Haidax Ah, 257 ; 
his deatli, 268 

•Com t, ilfr , survives the sufferings 
of the “ Black Hole,” 12 

Ciaioford, Ensiqn WtUmm, Bengal 
European Reginieut, Ins death, 
169 

Cuddaloiv, siege of, 269 

Cumininqi:, Captain John, volunteers 
for service with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment from H M 84th, 
178 

Cunliffe, Captain EUut, assumes the 
command of the 1st Bengal Fusi- 
liers, 506 ; is engaged at Cawn- 
pore in the fights against Tantia 
Topi, note, 509 , repulses the enemy 
at Baree, 524. 


D. 

EaVmme, Laid, Grovernor-General, 
his pohcy during the Punjab War, 
422 

DnvieU, Lieutenant J W, 1st Ben- 
gal Fusihers, severely wounded 
at the battle of Subzi Mundi, 465 

Eavidson, Ensign G, IL, Ist Bengal 
European Regiment, killed at the 
battle of Sobraon, 406 ; his cha- 
racter, 409 

Davis, Seii/eaut, Bengal European 
Regiment, escape from Purneah, 
167 , promoted to Captain, and 
died (1788), 168 


Dai lion. Captain Witham, Bengal 
European Regiment, leads assault 
on the Juiigeena Gate, Bhurtpore, 
333 , severely wounded, 336. 

Davison, Lieutenant Walter, at Beling, 
44/ 

Delhie, battle of, 473. 

Dennis, Lieutenant G G , Ist Bengal 
European Regiment wounded at 
the battle of Sobraon, 406. 

DoneUan, Captain, of the Bengal 
European Regiment, wrongly exe- 
cuted for murder, note, 70 

Dost Mahomet, The Amii , sends force 
to assist Ghuznee against the 
British (1829), 347 

Donglai, Sergeant, Bengal European 
Regiment, escape from Purneah, 
167 , Ins death, 168. 

Duwme, Lieutenant John, Bengal 
European Regiment, his death, 
169 

Dtake, Hfr, Governor of Calcutta, 
repairs the defences of Calcutta, 
6 , deserts the garrison of Fort 
William, 9 

Dttlip Sing, proclaimed Maharaja of 
the Punjab, 368 , seeks peace after 
the Sutlm war, 410 

Duideary, Seigeant Austin, 1st Ben- 
gal Fusiliers, bravery of, killed at 
Helhie, 485 

Dll Rochet, General, commands the 
French Army of Observafson m 
the Northern Circars, 88. 

Dutch, The, make overtures to the 
Nawab Mir J’afar to subdue the 
Enghsh, 97, attempt to invade 
Bengal, 99 , naval fight against 
Dutch fleet, 102 attack Chander- 
nagore, 103 , are defeated at the 
battle of Bederra, 105 ; seek the 
protection of Clive, 106. 


E. 

Edwards, Lieutenant Heihert Benja- 
min, Bengal European Regiment, 
appointed A D C to the Com- 
mander-in-Cluef, 364 ; wounded 
2 O 
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Elbvm lit, Lieut. Hei bei t Benj — oont 
at the battle of Miidki, 377 ; ap- 
pointed as Civil Officer at Bniiu, 
414 , organizes an Army to march 
on Multan, and defeats his enemy 
at Bjneri, 417 , reaches Midtan 
and holds Mulraj in check, 417 , 
promoted to Major and C B , 
417. 

Eed Gar, attack on, 462 

Eightieth Regiment, H M , at the 
battle of Ferozshah, 379 

Eighty-fmith Regiment, HM, arn- 
val of in Bengal, 144 ; present at 
&e battle of Kutivah, 147 ; at the 
battle of Geriah 149 , at the 
capture of the fortifications at 
Undwah Ndld, 158 , at the capture 
of Monghyr, 164 , incorporated 
inth the Bengal European Regi- 
ment, 177 

Eighty-sixth Regiment, HM, at the 
siege of Blmrtpore (1803), 303 

Elleitborough,Loi d, Govei nor-General, 
preparations against a 8eik m- 
vasion, 370 

EUwt, Lieutenant, shoots himself at 
Kassimbazar, 7. 

Ettts, Mr, appointed Government 
agent at Fatna, 137 , seizes the 
City of Patna, 138; murder of, 
165 

EUis, H, Lieutenant, 1st Bengal 
Fusihers, wounded at Budlee-ka- 
Serai, 460 ; n ounded at Lucknow, 
524 


F. 

Fagan, Lieutenant John, Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
Ghuznee, 353. 

Fanshawe, Lieutenant R W H, 
1st Bengal European Regiment, 
wounded at the battle of Feroz- 
shah, 390 ; in the Burmese war, 
445 ; served dunng the Mutiny 
war, 1857-8 — promoted to Ma- 
jority, 507 


Fenwick, Captain Thomas, joms field 
force agamst Shah Allim, 109 
Ferozshah, battle of, 379 
Fielding, Captain Charles, volun- 
teered for service with tlie Royal 
Emopean Regiment, 178 
Fi'.chei, Christian, m the Northern 
Circare, 74 , at Mussuhpatam, 88 
Fletchei, Mojoi Sii Robert, Bengal 
European Regiment, attacks the 
NawabYazir’s camp, and gains the 
battle of ICalpi, 218 , dismissed 
the semoe, 237 , restored to the 
service, and appointed Com- 
mander-m-Chief, at Bombay, iiuh , 
237. 

Flynn, Pncate Patrick, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, m the Moree Bastion. 
Define, 477 

Forde, Lieutenant-Colonel, appointed 
by Clive to command the expe- 
dition against the French m the 
Northern Circars, 74, at the 
battle of Condore, 76; captuie 
of Rajamundn, 81 ; difficultieB 
with Aiiandraz, 81 ; captures the 
French settlement at Sarsuijiore, 
83 , captures the fortress of Mus- 
Buli^tam, 91 , defeats the Dutch 
at Bederra, 104 , retires to Eng- 
land, 108 , hiB death, 109 
French, The, lose Chandemagoie, 
46 , at the battle of Condore, 76 ; 
abandon their camp near Condore, 
79 , are defeated and surrendei 
their fortress of Mussufipatam, 
91. 

Fullerton, Dr, protects Raj’a Ram 
Nanan, and commands the Bri- 
tish troops, 114, defends Patna 
against the French, under M Law, 
120 

Fulta, Poi t and Town of, the fugitives 
from Fort William escape to, 
12 

Fuilfmg, Lieutenant Walter, Bengal 
European Regiment, kiUed at Sie 
battle of Genah, 152 
FyzuUa Khan, defence against the 
attacks of the British and Oude 
troops, 248 , his death, 274 
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G. 

Oetiaul, Major John G., 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, commands the Regiment 
at the relief of the goi'iisoii of 
Pegu, 438; Colonel Genard ap- 
pointed to command the 1st Ben- 
gal European Regiment, 196 , 
kdled at the battle of Namonl, 
198 ; hiB loss deplored by his 
Regiment, 500 

Ghuznee, description, 347 , siege of, 
349 

Gilbei f, General Sii W 11 , commands 
the 2nd Division ot the Army of 
the Sutlej, 379 , gallant charge of, 
389 , at the battle of Sobraon, 398 , 
IS wounded, 406 

Glenn, Lieutenant William, defeats 
the enemy on the nver Adji, 146 ; 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to Majoi 
Adams, 149 , kiUed at the battle 
of Geriah, 162 

Godby, Colonel, commanding 2nd 
European Regiment, is appointed 
Brigadier m the Anny of the 
Puniaub, 419 , at the battle of 
Chillianwalla, 423 

Goddaid, Captain Thoman, vohm- 
teeredfromHM 84thforthe Ben- 
gal European Regiment (1763), 
178 

Ooozei at, battle of, 425 

Gough, Geneial Sii Hugh, the Com- 
mander-m-Chief , prepares for the 
Seik War, 371 ; at the battle of 
Ferozshah, 378 , at the battle of 
Sobraon, 401 ; commands the 
Army of the Punjaub, 419 

Gowiu, Captain, of the Bombay 
service, piomoted and appointed 
to command the Bengal European 
Regiment, 70 ; dissatisfactioii of 
the Ben^ Officers at the appoint- 
ment, 71 

Grand, Lieutenant George Fian{ovi, 
Bengal European Regiment, his 
career, 238 

Giant, Captain, deserts his post m 
the defence of Fort Wilbam, 9 , 
tried by Court Martial, found 
guilty of desertion, but pardoned, 
18. 


Gi eeniree, Ensign Johiij'Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, his death, 169 
GieviUe, Lieutenant Southwell, 1st 
Bengal European Regiment, at 
Ferozshah, 383 , forces the bar- 
ricade, 384 , Captain Greville 
wounded at Budlee-ka-Serai, 460 ; 
bravery of, after the battle, at 
Subzi Muiidi, 465 , commands 
attack on “ Ludlow Castle,” 469 ; 
IB wounded, 469 , assumes com- 
mand of the Regment during 
assault on Delhie, 479 , seveiely 
woimded ot Delhie, 480 
Gungehri, skirmish at, 601. 

Guzerat, campmgn in, 292 

Gwaltoi , the Fort oj, capture of, 287. 


H. 

Haidai Ah, Peshwar of Mysore, his 
antecedents, 256 , at the battles 
of Chilambram, 259 , Porto Novo, 
260 , Tnpassore, 264 , Pollilore, 
264 ; Sholmghur, 265 ; Veracmi- 
dalore, 266, Vellore, 266, Cudda- 
lore, 269 

Hall, Lieutenant Montagu, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, at Munglewar, with 
Havelock’s force at the relief of 
Lucknow, 510 

Hamilton, Ensign Fredk., Ist Bengal 
European Regiment, killed at the 
battle of Sobraon, 406 ; his char- 
acter, 408 

Hamilton, Lieutenant Alex , Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
the siege of Bhurtporc (1806),300 ; 

Hai dinge, iSirflenTy, Governor-Gene- 
ral, reverses Lord EUenborpi^h’B 
Se!^policy,370; serves as second 
m commands, right wing Army 
of the Sutlej, 379 

Hardy, Colour-Sergeant, Ist Bengal 
il^BiIiers, promotedto an Ensi^cy 
for distmguished bravery at Del - 
hie, 492 

Haslewood, LieutenantWcdterK,, Ben- 
gal European Regment, wounded 
at Ghuznee, 353; employed during 
the Mutmy war, 1867-8, promoted 
to Majority, 507. 
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Hastings, Mi Wanen, serves aa a 
volunteer with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, note, 25 , is ap- 
pointed Governor-General of In- 
dm, 244 , imposes heavy taxes on 
Ba]a Chete 8ing, of Benares, 250 , 
proceeds to Benares, where he is 
made prisoner, 251. 

Havelock, Getieial Str Henry, his 
rehef of the garrison of Lucknow, 
607. 

Hay, Captain W. E , Bengal Euro- 
pean liegmient, wounded at Ghuz- 
nee, 853 

Hay, Ml ., Member of Council, 
murder of, at Patna, 165. 

Hicks, Lieutenant Robt H, Bengal 
European Regiment, at (he siege 
of Pooshut, IS mort^y wounded, 
359 

Hill, Captain Douglas, volunteers for 
service with the Bengal European 
Regiment from H M 84th, 178. 

Jimclea, Ensign William, Bengal 
European Begiment, his death, 
169 

Hodson, Lieutenant W S , 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, carries dispatches to 
Meerut, 439, capture and death 
of the King’s sons, near Delhie, 
490 ; captures and imprisons the 
King, 490 ; at Gungehri, 501 ; 
at the battle of Puttialee, 503; 
gallant ride to open commum- 
cation with the Commander-In- 
Chief’s camp, 504 ; at Lucknow, 
his death, 621 

Holford, Sergeant-Major, 1st Bengal 
Fusibers, at the Moree Bastion, 
Delhie, 476 

Holland, Lieutenant Richard, Bengal 
European Regiment, his death, 
169. 

HolweU, Mr., appointed Governor 
and Commander of Fort William, 
10 

Hope, Lieutenant Sir WiUiam, Bengal 
European Regunent, his death, 
169 

Hopkins, Sergeant-Major, 1st Euro- 
pean Ben^ Fusiliers, promoted 
to an Ensigncy for distinguished 
service at the storm oi Pegu, 436 ; 


promoted to lAeutenant-Coloncl, 
his death, note, 436. 

Hugh, TownamlFoi t o/,captm e of, 29 
Hume, Lieutenant A , Ist Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
the battle of Sobraon, 406 , as- 
sumes command of the Regunent 
before Lucknow, 516. 

Humpln les. Ensign Isaac, Bengal 
Euiopean Regiment, his death, 
169 


I. 

Indus, Army of, formation of, 340 ; 
broken up, 366 

Lines, Ensign P. R , 1st European 
Bengal Regiment, at the battle of 
Ferozshah, 383 ; wounded at the 
battle of Sobraon, 406 ; promoted 
to Major for special service 
dm mg the Indian Mutiny (1857-8) , 
607 

InHng,Major, Bengal European Regi- 
ment, commands stormmg-paity 
at the assault of Undwah Kdld, 
157 , leads the assault on the 
fortiflcatioiiB at Patna, 171 ; is 
killed at the battle of Patna, 174 

Invalid Battalion, volunteer to ac- 
company Havelock to release 
Lucknow, note, 607. 


J. 

Jackson, Lieutenant, 2nd Bengal 
Fusdiers, killed before Delhie, 
463 

Jacob, Ensign Geo O., Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, wounded at Ghuz- 
nee, 358 ; Major before DeUue, 
462 , leads the first assault against 
the Cashmere Basbon, DeUue, 474 ; 
mortally wounded, 479 ; his deatli, 
and kindly nature, 493. 

Java, expedition to, 312. 

Jennings, Captain, Artdleiy, during 
the mutiny (1764), 180. 
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Joechet , Ccqitain Charles, Bengal 
European Begimeiit, his death, 
169 

JoUie, Lieutenant, Snd Bengal Euro- 
pean Begiment, ivounded at the 
battle of Bcetura, 276 
Lordaii, Colour-Sergeant, Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers, captures and spikes the 
enemy’s gnn at Delhie, 479. 


K. 

Kalpi, battle of, 221. 

Kandahar, hardships endured on 
the road to (1889), 348 
KamanjaUi, Fortiess of, capture of, 
2o7 

Ka'^mnhazat , the Facton/ of, seized 
by Siraju’d daulah, 17 
Keane, Sir John, assumes command 
of the Army of the Indus,” 341 
Keefe, Corpoial, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
bravery at Delhie, is killed, 479. 
Keir, Aichtbald, Surgeon of “Dela- 
waie,” 14. 

Kelly, Lieutenant-Colonel, Bengal 
European Regiment, commands 
expedition to Java, and his 
death, 314. 

Kendall, Captain B , Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment at Ferozshah, his 
deatli, 380 

Khaim, their religion, 865 
Kdpati ich, Majoi , commands force 
sent from Madras to the lelief of 
Bengal, 13 ; is the fii-st command- 
ant of the Bengal European 
Regiment, 17 ; commands expedi- 
tion against the fort of Hugh, 27 
Knox, Captain, raises the siege of 
Patna, 121 ; appointed Quaiter- 
master-General to Major Adams’ 
Army, 149 , appointed to com- 
mand the 2nd European Regi- 
ment, 227 , his death, note, 229. 
Kojuek Heights, The, Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment transport the 
heavy guns over, 343 
Kundson, Lieutenant C , volunteers 
for service with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment from HM 84th, 
178 


Kutra, victory of, 246 

Kutwah, the Fort of, capture of, 
55 , the battle of, under Adams, 
147 

L. 

Lake, General, reduces the Fort of 
Alighur, capture of the city of 
Delhie, captme of Agra, Laswarie, 
286-7 , siege of Bhurtpore (1805), 
297 , raised to the Peerage, 307 ; 
hiB death, 309 

Lambeit, Ensign G C, let Bengal 
European Regiment, before So- 
brBon,398, Captain G C. Lambert 
commands expedition against the 
Beling Stockade, 447. 

Lamhett, Lieutenant E A. C, 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers, at Delhie, 484 ; 
saves Lieutenant Owen's life, 485. 

Lambeit, Lieutenant J, Ist Bengal 
European Regiment, mortally 
Vrounded at the battle of Sobraon, 
406 , his character, 407. 

Law, Monsieur, at Kassimbazar, 44 ; 
joins the Emperor’s Army, and 
with his French Artillery attack 
Patna, 120, is taken prisoner by 
the British with his followers, 131. 

Lawience, Colonel Sir Henry, as 
British Resident at Lahore, 414 ; 
as Chief Commander of Oude, 
453 , his difficulties and his 
death, 506-7 

Laiiievre, Sii John, Chief Com- 
mander at Laliore, 455. 

London, Coloui -Sergeant, Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers, his death, 487 

Litclimc, Mutiny of troops at, 468 ; 
the Residency defended, 508 ; 
finally captured, 524. 

Lvshim/ton, Mi., Member of Council, 
murder of, at Patna, 165. 


M. 

Macao, expedition to, 310 
MacFailane, Lieutenant C., 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers, commands the 
Regiment at the battle of Namoul, 
499 
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Mitrqreqor, Lieutenant Chailes, at 
Lucknow, 623 

Mackaif, Ensign Walter, Bengal 
Euiopeau Regiment, his death, 
169 

Macleod, Ensitps Duncan, Bengal 
European Regiment, his death, 
169 

Madras, threatened by Haidai Ala, 
seeks succour fiom Bengal, 264, 
state of, in 1782-83, 267 

Madras European Regiment, detach- 
ment accompames expedition 
under Lord Clive for the relief 
of Bengal, and Officers’ names 
who accompanied the expedition, 
15 ; at the capture of the Fort of 
Baj Baj, 21 ; assault and capture 
of Hugh, 29, at tlie battle of 
Chitpore, 32 , capture of Chander- 
nagore, 41 , capture of the Fort 
of Ivutwah, 55 , the battle of 
‘•Plassev,” 58; detachment in 
Bengal incorporated with the 
Bengal European Regim^t, 70; 
m Java, 312. 

Magnaif, Lieutenant Edward, Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
Ghuznee, 853 , severely wounded 
at Sobraon, 406. 

Magniac, Lieutenant L B Buck- 
now, .510 

Mahomed, Taki Khan, gallant con- 
duct of, at the battle of Eutwah, 
is killed, 147 

Manakikand, defence of Baj Baj, 23. 

ManningJiam, Mr , deserts the Garri- 
son of Fort William, 9. 

MarLai, the Armenian, re-cwtures 
Patna for the Nawab Mir Kassim. 
139 , defeats the British troops at 
Maiiji, 141 

Mai tine, Claude, is attached with 
his French Company to the 
Bengal European Regiment, 142 

Matthews, Lieutenant John, promotion 
of, 71-98 

Maxinii, Lieutenant A , Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, wounded at the 
battle of Deig, 292 

Maxucll, Lieutenant Hamilton, expe- 
dition in Burmah, 445 ; with 
General Havelock’s force at Luck- 
now, 610. 


MeBamett Captain, (d d ,) 1st Ben- 
gal Fusiliers, killed at Delhie, 485. 
McGill, Di'um-Major, killed at 
Budlee-ka-Serai, 460 
McGovei n. Private John, 1st Bengal 
Fusihers, bravery of, awarded 
Victoria Cross, 462, bravery of, 
at the battle of Namoul, 499 
jl7< Lai en. Brigadier, his death, 402 ; 
C oinmandei -in- Chief ’s opinion of, 
405 

MiLaien, Bugler, his death, 402. 

M Guile, Sci/eant J., 1st Bengal 
Fusdieis, biavery of, awarded 
Victoria Cl OSS, 482 
Meei Ht, mutiny of troops at, 454 
Mei liman, J^ieiitenanf T, Bengal 
Eiiiopean Regiment, wounded at 
the battle of Heig, 292 , wounded 
at the siege of Deig, 297 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, induces the 
Governoi to adopt a decided 
policy against Bhuirtpore, 328. 

Mtnchin, Contoin, deserts the Gar- 
rison of Fort William, 8 ; dis- 
iiuBsed the Company’s service, 18 
Minto. Laid, Governor-General, his 
policy towards Afghanistan, 337. 

31ii J'ajar Khan, enters into treaty 
with Clive for the Soubadarie, 
.50 , at the battle of Plassey, 62 ; 
meets Clive at Daudpore, 66 , 
deposed, 127 ; is a second tune a 
candidate for the throne of 
Bengal, 144 ; a second tune pro- 
claimed Nawab of Bengal, 148 , 
hiB death, 190. 

Mir Kasstm Khan, elected Shazada 
of Bengal, and enters into a treaty 
with the British for the throne, 
aud the coup JAat, 126 , pro- 
claimed Nawab, 127 ; reforms his 
army, 135; is deposed, 144; seeks 
the protection of the Nawab of 
Oude,175; disgrace and death, 200. 
Mirnn, Shazada of Bengal, with 
CaiUaud’s Army, 115 , conduct 
at the battle of Seerpore, 117 ; 
IS killed by lightning, 124. 
Moliimore, Copfam, Bengal European 
Regiment, killed, 92 
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-Money, Lieutenant G N, Ist Bengal 
Fusiiiers, leads the escalading 
party against the Cashmere Bas- 
tion, Delhie, 47.5 , captures the 
Moree Bastion, 477 , horse shot 
under him at the battle of Jfar- 
noul, 498, at the “ Yellow- 
House, " Lucknow, .517 

Monghyr, Fort and City of, created 
by Mir Kassim into the cajiital of 
Bengal, 135 ; captured by the 
British Army under Adams, 164 

Montgomei y, Sii Robert, by a tovj>- 
de-main (hsarms the Sepahis and 
secures the Fort of Lahoie, 435 

Mooie, Captain, Bengal European 
Begiment, bravely of, at Veia- 
cundalore, 266 

Moore, Lieutenant George, Bengal 
European Regiment, killed at the 
siege of Bhurtpore, 306 

Moore, Seiqcani-Major 1st Bengal 
European Regiment, promoted 
to Ensign tor distinguished 
service in the field, note, 407. 

Moran, Majoi, Ben^ Europe.m 
Regiment, escapes Qie tortiiies of 
the “ Black Hole,” 12 , leads the 
attack at.Undwah Nalsi, 167 

Moms, Lieutenant Edmund, Bengal 
European Begiment, gallantry at 
Bhurtpore, 302 ; is wounded, 
303 , leads the swunming-party 
at the 2nd attack on Bhurtpore 
(1805), 302 

Motigliil, Adams attacks Mir Kas- 
sim’s Army at, 148 

Moxon, Ensign Philip, 1st Eui'opean 
Bengal Regiment, at the battle of 
Ferozfabah, caines the Regimen- 
tal Colour, 380 ; his death, 383 , 
his character, 392 

Multan, besieged by Edwardes’ force, 
417; captured by the Army under 
General Whish, 425. 

Mvnro, Major Hector, appointed 
to command the Bengal Aimy, 
195 , Hero of Buxar, 201 ; Majoi- 
General, commands right Division 
of the Army against Haidar Ah. 
257. 


Mudki, battle of, description, 376 
Miirphij, Private L , 1st Bengal Fusi- 
liers, bravery at Delhie, is kdled, 
479. 

Mimhedahad, coup d'etat at, 126; 
British Ann-y under Adams occupy 
the city, 148 

Mutiny TVdi , dissatisfaction in the 
Native Army, causes of, 450 
Mw'Sidipatam, Fort and Town of, 
advance of the British touards, 
83, descnption of the Foi-tress, 
8.1 ; msubordinatiou in the 
British Army, 86 , Forde's plan 
of attack, 87 , siege and capture 
of the Fortress, 91 


N. 

NanuL, the foimdci of the Seik reli- 
gion, 365 

Najnri , B> igadii i Rohei t. at Multan, 
418 , Commanding Engmeer at 
the Alain-bagh camp, 512. 

Natstn/iote, capture of the French 
settlement at, 83 

Nelson, Lieutenant .Tohn, volunteers 
for service with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regmient, 178. 

Nepal Wni, 316 

Nicholson. Gdieial .Tohn, amires at 
Dellue. and commands the attack- 
ing paity on enemy’s pickets, 
outside Cashmeie Gate, 468; 
at Nujjufghur. 470; co mma nds 
fiist Column of the attacking 
Biitish force befoie Delhie, and 
leads the fiist assault on Del- 
hie. 474 , is mortally wounded, 
480 

Nightingale, Lieutenant, 2nd Euro- 
peaii Regiment, severely wounded 
at Chilhanwalla, 425 

Ninth Regiment, at Ferozshah, 379. 

Noll il ins. Captain John, Bengal 
Em opean Regiment, wounded, 
194. 

Nujpifghui , battle of, 470 
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Oihiohny, Genet al Sir Davitl, com- 
mands Division during the Xepal 
War, 317 , Kesident at Malwa, 
235; his pohcy disapproved of 
by tile Govemmeiit, 32(i ; lus re- 
signation and death, 327 
OrcJiaid, Lieulenaiit-Colanel Jonph, 
(CB), Bengal European Hegi- 
ment, wounded at Ghuznee, 353 , 
receivesDiiraneeOrdei,855 , com- 
mands force against the Foit of 
Pooshut,358, appomted Brigadier 
m the Anny of Reserve (1840), .361, 
appointed Brigadier to the 7th 
Brigade, Army of the Sutlei, 398, 
his death, 413< 

Oude, annexation of, 45.3 
Outram, General Sir James, Resident 
at Lucknow, 451 ; commands at 
Alam-bagh, 511 ; battle at Alam- 
bagh, Fwruary 25tih. 1858, oil , 
appointed to command the Divi- 
sion of the Army at Lucknow, 
to turn the enemy’s position from 
the north of the Gumti, 516 
Owen, Lieutenant A 0 , 1st Bengal 
Fusilieis, wounded at the attack 
on “ Ludlow Castle,” 469, wound- 
ed m the assault on Delliic, 485 


P. 

Palmer, Ensign C O’B , 1st Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
the battle of Sobraon, 406 
Parsons, Lieutenant N, T, 1st Bengal 
Fusdiei B, severely wounded wlidst 
under Wmdliam in the 
defence of Caivnpore, note, 509 
Patna, the city of, assaulted by the 
Shazada Shah Aldm, 96, the 
siege of Patna raised, 96 , de- 
fended by Ram Nanan and a 
detachment of the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, under Captain 
Cochrane, 113 , the siege of, raised 
by Major Cadland, 115; seized 
by Mr Elhs, 138 ; recaptured by 


Patmi — cont 

Alir Kassun’s troops, 139 , des- 
ciiption of the defences of, 170 ; 
assault of by the Army under 
Adams, 171 , its captuio, 173 ; 
Bntish Army beleaguered under 
the walls of, 192 

Patiighvi, defended by Fyzulhi 
Ivhan, 248 

Pttton, Surgeon G , Bengal European. 
Regiment, services at Ghuznee, 
354 

PattiiUo, Lieutenant J , 1st Bengal 
European Regiment, severely 
wounded at Sobraon, 406 

Patuta, the battle of, against Chete 
Sing, Raja of Benares, 252 

Pequ, City, storm of, 434 ; relief of, 
437. 

Pei 1 1 /, Captain Ambrose, Bengal 
European Regiment, his death, 
169 

Pmilarte Wor, description of the 
Pmdaries,318, expedition against, 
320 

Plassey, the battle of, 58 

PoUtlote, the battle of, 264 

Poodiitf, Fort of, attack on, 358 

Potto Novo, battle of, against the 
French, 260 

Pye, Captain, at Baj Baj, 21 ; his- 
death, 35 


Q. 

Quetta, description of, 342 
Qfim, Cotporal, Bengal European! 
Regiment, saves his Offlcoi’s life, 
334 


R. 

Eajammdn, town and fort of, cap- 
tm-e of, 80 

Ramnaqar, battle of, 420 
Ram Nanan, Raja, Governor of Pat- 
na, defeated by the Emperor’s, 
troops, 118. 
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lieagaii. Pi wate, 1st Bengal Fusiliei-s, 
bravery of, at tlie attack on “ Lud- 
low Castle,’’ 469 

Ramsay, Captain Su Thomas, Bengal 
Eiuopean Regiment, wounded at 
the siege of Bhurtpore (1806) 306 , 
commands expedition in Java, 314 
Residency, the sufferings in, and 
noble defence of, 507-8 
Roach, Ensign John R , Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, bis death, 169 
Roach, Lieutenant Maui ice, Bengal 
European Regiment, his death, 169 
Jtoheits, Colonel A, B ,(C B), Ben- 
gal Emopean Regiment, com- 
mands the Regiment in 18^5, 
3:29 , Shall Shuja’s force during 
-Ifghaii War (183^, and re- 
ceived Duranee Order, 355; 
appomted Colonel to 101st 
Royal Bengal Fusihers, 534 
Rnhei ts, Ensign Robert, Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment, his death, 169 
iRnheits, Lieutenant Ftedeitck, gams 
the Victoria Cross for dmtin- 
guished bravery, note, 509 
Rohei Ison, Lieutenant, 2nd Bengal 
European Regiment, wounded at 
the battle of Boetura, 276 
Robinson, Ensign J G , volunteers 
for service with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment from H M 84th 
Reguneiit, 178 

Robertson, Lieutenant Thomas, pro- 
motion of, 92 

RohiUas, then origin, country, and 
charactei, 242, defeated at the 
battle of Kutra, 246 
Ropei , Lieutenant Thomas, volunteeifa 
for service with the Bengal Euro- 
pean Regiment from H M 84th, 
176 

lioss. Captain, Bengal European 
Regiment, his death, 222. 

Roussel, Colonel, commands the Dutch 
: ^Army which invades Bengal, 104. 
Runjit Sing, Marahja of the Punjab, 
arbitrates between the English and 
the Marathas, 308; enters into 
alliance with the Bntish to place 
Shuja-nl-Mulk on the throne of 
Afghanistan, 339 ; reorganizes 
the Elialsa Army, 367 ; Ms death, 
366. 


Ryan, Dummer M 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, bravely of, awarded 
Victoi i.i Cross, 482 


s. 


Salahut Jung, agiees to assist the 
Fieiicli at Mussulipatam, 85; 
checked hy Forde, 87 
Sale, Gintnil, commands the storm- 
ing-paitj'-.vt Ghuznee (1839), and 
wounded at, .>61 , killed at the 
battle of Mudki, 377. 

Salusbm y. Ensign E W., Bengal 
European Regiment, killed at 
Charikai near Cabul, note, 360 
Sabisbni y, Ensign E 0 , at the battle 
of Feiozshah, is wounded under 
the Queen’s Colours, 380 ; Cap- 
tain (Salusbury, at Lucknow, 
commands Infantiy detachment 
against enemy’s batteries, 619, 
Avoundod at Lucknow, 522 , cap- 
tures three guns at the “ Husanee 
Bagh,’’ 523 , Lt -Col appomted to 
commaudH M lOlstRoyaLBengal 
Fusihers, .634 , commands the 
Regiment during the TJmbeyla 
campaign, Appendta, F 
Seaton, Captain Douglas, Ist Bengal 
European Regiment, at the bat- 
tle of Feioszhah 383 ; conunands 
the Regiment at the battle of 
Sobraon, 402 ; commands ex- 
pedition ngamst the Gongoh 
stockade 443 

Seaton, Colonel Thomas, C.B , ap- 
pomted to command the 1st Bengal 
Fusihei's, .601 , at the affair at 
Gungelm 602 , at the battle of 
Puttialoe, 503 

Second Bengal Eiirtgiean Regiment, 
formation of (1765), 227 , Liea- 
tenont-Colonel Richard Smith 
appomted to command, 229 ; em- 
ployed 111 the Rolidla War, (1744), 
246 , pi esent at the battle fought 
on St George’s Day against Hafiz 
Kelimut, 247 at the battle of 
Bcetura, 276, foimed into two 
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Second Bengal ISuiopeim Regiment — 
cont — 

battahons, 279 , the seuond bat- 
talion reduced, 280, Army Last 
(1779), 254; and (1794), 282, 
mcoipoiated with the 1st Bengal 
European Regiment, 285 , re- 
embodied in 1824, 822 , Aimy 
List, 324 , sent to Cheduba, 
Arracan, to guard the frontier, 
285 , becomes the left ii iiig of the 
Bengal EuropeaiiRegiment (18 50) 
335 , IS again embodied (1889), 
356 , joins the Army of the Pmijab, 
419 , at the battle of Chilliamvalla, 
422 , at the battle of Goozerat, 425 , 
created 2nd European Bengal 
Fusihers, 428 , at Budlee-ka- 
Serai, 460 , attock the Koodsia 
Bagh, 468 ; at the assault on 
Delhie, 473 , service under Biig- 
adiei Showers in the Maywattee 
District, 496 ; designated II M 
104tli Bengal Fusiheis, 530 , de- 
signated 2nd Battalion Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, 554 
Seerpoie, the battle of, 116 
Setks, Tlie, their religion, 365 , in- 
Ta,de Inda, 369 

Seventeenth Regiment, H M, at 
Ghuznee, 348 

Seventii-Jifth Regiment, II AI , at the 
siege of Bhurtpore (1805), 302 
Seventg-sixih Regiment HM, at the 
battle of Deig, 290 , at the cap- 
ture of the Fortress of Dcig, 297 , 
at the siege of Bhuitpoie (1805), 
302. 

Shall Alum, the Shahzada of the 
Plmdnstan empire, invades Ben- 
gal, 95 , lays siege to Patna, 96 , 

, forced by the British to raise the 
siege, 96 , succeeds his father as 
Empeior of Delhic, 111 , defeats 
Ram Eanan, and besieges Patna, 
113, suriendeis to the Biitish 
under Majoi Carnac, 132 , at- 
tempts to gam possession of his 
throne, 133 , submission to the 
English, 216 , marches to Delhie 
and secures the thione, 242 , is 
dethroned, butrestored by General 
Lake, 286 


Shah Shujoh-ul-mulk, the Amu , treaty 
with, m 1817, 338 , proclaimed 
Amir at Kandaliar, 344 , liis mur- 
der, 360 

Shemff, Lieutenant, 2nd Bengal Fusi- 
liers, killed at the attack on 
‘ Ludlow Castle,” 470. 

Sholinglmi , the battle of, 265. 

Shu /a It d daulali, the Nawab Vazir 
of Glide, takes command of the 
■dhed Army against the British, 
189 , submits to the English com- 
mander, 223 , appomted by Lord 
t'hve King of Onde, 225 , foi-ms 
an alliance with the British, and 
defeats the Rohdlas, 246 , makes 
tenns noth Fyziilla Khaii, 249 ; 
his death, 249 

Shuttlcworih, Captain F , let Bengal 
Eniopean Regiment, killed at the 
battle of Sobraon, 406 , his 
charactei, 408 

Sirajii 'd daulah, the Nawab, captuies 
Calcuttainl756,7, makesasecond 
assault on Calcuka, 81 ; makes 
treaties ot peace with British, 36 ; 
at the battle of Plassey, 62 ; 
escapes from Murshedabad, is 
captuied and murdered by the 
Shahzada Mfran, 67 

Sixth Dnu/oon Guards, H M , at 
Namoiil, 497 , at Gungehn, 502 

Sixtieth Ri/le'-, H M, at Delhi, 484. 

Sixtij-Jifth RtginiLui, H M , at the 
siege of Bhuitpoie (1805), 304 

Skinner, Lieutenant James, volunteers 
for service with the Bengal Euio- 
pean Regiment from II M 84th 
Regiment, 178 

Smith, Lieutenant, Bengal Em’opean 
Regiment, killed at the battle of 
Kutwah, 147 

Sonieib, Captain Henry, Bengal 
Em opoau Regiment, his death, 169 

Speedy, Set (leant, Bengal European 
Regiment, escape from Pm-neah, 
166 , joined the Bengal European 
Regunent as soon as it was raised 
at Fulta, 169 ; his death, 169 

Speke, Captain, (dd) 1st Bengal 
Fusilieiu, at the Bum Bastion, 
Delhie, 486 ; is killed, 480 , his 
character, 493. 
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Hpu-r, Captain James, joins force 
against Shah Alf!m, 109 , at Mun- 
gulkote, 119. 

Sjnot, Lientertaril, 2nd Bengal Euro- 
pean Beguuent, killed at the 
battle of Goozerat, 427 
StoffbiJ, Captain (d.d), 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, assumes command of 
the Regiment at Delhie, 481 
Staples, Lieutenant Thomas, 1st 
Bengal European Regiment, 
wounded at the battle of Sobraon, 
406 

Steele, Colonel, commands 2nd Ben- 
gal European Regiment at the 
battle of Goozerat, 426 
St Fi ais and his French Artillery at 
the battle of Plassey, 60 
St George, Captain E, 1st Bengal 
Fuadiera, severely wounded at 
Lucknow, 518 

Stralan, the Able Seaman, enters the 
Fort of ]fej Baj alone, 24 
Suan, battle of, under Major Cainac, 
130. 

Suhsi Mandi, battle of, 464 
Sumiu, the Alsatian, appointed by 
Mir Kassim to ref onn the Mm she- 
dabad Army, 135; defeats the 
Bntish troops at Manji, 141 ; mur- 
ders the Enghsh prisoners at Pat- 
na, 165 

Siiti, capture of the enemy's en- 
trenched position at, 153 
Suttu/pore, capture of, 252 


T. 

Tayloi, Captain .1 W, wounded at 
Ghuznee, 353 

Third Light Di agoons, H M , gallant 
conduct at the battle of Feioz- 
shah, under Colonel White, 389 
Thirteenth Regiment, HM, at siege 
of Ghuznee, 348 * 

Thiity-nmth Foot, HM, accom- 
pames Colonel Chve’s expedition 
to the rehef of Bengal and 
Officers’ names who aceompanied 
the expedition, 14 ; at the cap- 
tuie of the Fort of Baj Baj, 25 


Thiitg-ninth Foot H M . — cont — 
recapture of Calcutta, 27 , assault 
and capture of Hugh, 29 , capture 
of Chandernagore, 41 , capture 
of the Fort of Kutwah, .55 ; at 
the battle of Plassey, 59 ; the de- 
tachment in Bengal incorporated 
with the Bengal European Regi- 
ment, 70 

Tippoo Sahib, Peshuar of Mysore, 
succeeds his fathei, Haidar All, 
268 

2'iipasi-oie, the Foit of, capture of, 
264 

Tiulo! , Lieutenant-CololU I, commands 
Ist European Bengal Fusiliers on 
service in Burmah, 434 ; at the 
capture of Pegu, 434 

Tioentij-second Regiment, HM , at the 
siege of the Fortress of Deig, 
294, at the siege of Bhurtpore 
(1805), 298 

Tieentii-nmfh Regiment, HJRL, with 
the Army of the Sutlej, 372. 


u. 

Uiidiiah Ndld, capture of, 159. 


V. 


Vain, Agnew, Mr, P A , murder of, 
416. 


Vansittait, Mr , Member of Council; 
visits Mir Kassim to arrange 
treaty for “passes,” 136; ap- 
pomted Goveinoi of Bengal, 108. 
Vellore, relief of, 266 
Veracundaloie, battle of, 266 


w. 

IVngaeUen, Captain Thomas M, com- 
mands the flank battalions at the 
reduction of Fort G^ralior, 287 , 
commands expedition to Macao 
310 
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Wakot, Ensign, BoryiYeathB sufferingB 
of the “Black Hole," IZ ; ^eath 
of. 38 1 

Wallace, Lieutenant H. 1st 

Bengal Fusiliers, wounded at the 
battle of Narnoul, 497. 

Wandiicaih, Fortress of, rehef of, 
257 , 2nd rehef of, 263 

Wm net , Lieutenant G PF., 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, at the attack on “ Ludlow 
Castle," 469; retakes the enemy’s 
guns at the battle of Namoul, 
499 ; commands detachment at 
the action of Sahadit, 525 

'Warren, Lieutenant George, Bengal 
European Begiment, leads his 
company to the assault of the 
.Tungeena Gate, Bhurtpore, 333 ; 
IS severely wounded, 334 ; Major, 
wounded at Ghuznee, 353 ; re- 
ceives Duranee Order and Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy, 355. 

Watson, Admit al, commands British 
Fleet sent to the succour of 
Bengal (1766), 15 ; at Baj Baj, 
25 ; at the recapture of Calcutta, 
27 ; protests against the attack 
on Chandernagore, 39 ; ultimately 
consents to assist in the assault 
of, 41 , refuses to be party to 
itr J’afar treaty, 51. 

Watson, Ensign, Bengal European 
Biegiment, wounded at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, 303 

IF««s, Mr , surrenders the Elassim- 
bazar factory to the Hawab, 7 ; 
retires from Elassunbazar, 52. 

Wedderbum, Lieutenant, at Fulta, 13. 

Welchman, Colonel, commanding 
let Bengal Fusihers at Budlee- 
ka-Serai, 459 ; severely wounded, 
462 

Wemyss, Lieutenant H M., 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, wounded at the battle 


Wemyss, Lieutenant H. M — cont.— 
of 'Subzi Mundi, 465; assault of 
the Cashmere Bastion, 474 ; 
wounded iii DeUiie, 481 

Whelet, Captain Trevor, commands 
British force at Sahadit, 525. 

White Captain Martin, m Bhurtpore, 
129. 

WiUiamsoii, Lieutenant, 1st Bengal 
Emopean Kegiment, prepares to 
protect the station of Subathoo 
against the Seiks, 372 

Wihon, Rtiqadier Archdale, com- 
mands British Army before Delhie, 
464. 

TFi&on, Lieutenant-Colonel, Bengal 
European Begiment, leads the 
assaulting party at Bhurtpoie 
(1826), 334 

Winclebccl , Ensign, Bengal European 
Regiment killed at Patna (1760), 
114 

Wood, Lieutenant W. H., Bengal 
European Beguuent, wounded at 
the siege of Bhurtpore (1806), 
300. 

Woodcock, Lieutenant, 1st Bengal 
Fusihers, wounded in Delhie, 481. 

Wrifotd, Ensign Charles E , let Ben- 
gal European Regiment, wounded 
at Feiozshah, 390; commands 
left wing of his Regunent at 
Delhie, 483 


Y. 

Yorlce, Captain, volunteers for the 
Bengal European Regiment from 
H. M. 84th, 70; wounded at 
Mussulipatam, 91. 



^vvata* 

To be placed opposite to page 672 
dFrnnttSpiece. Foi “ See page 534 ” lead “ 535 
SntrnblUtlDll. Page vm, line 11, foi “ 1883 ” lead “ 1881 ” 

533ar SetbtetiS. Page toi “ storm and Captnie of Mussnlipatam, 1758 " 
read “17S'J ’ , 

Clliiptrr III Pages 08 and 110, Greneral Keferences, toi “ Amber’s Sise and 
Piogress” lead “ Aubei s ’ 

Cllliptet VI Page 125, line 18, foi “Dandnnggiu ” lead " Daudnuggur.” 
Cyiiptcr XI Page 240, lines 0 and 22, and page 247, line 24, /or “ Hafez 
Keliinet ” lenil “ Hafez Baliinat " 

(£i)<U)tel XVII Page ill, fin “ 2nd laentenant J W Dnnuell " read “ J. W. 
Damell " 

Ci)<(ptrr XVII Page 418, line 8, foi “ Aiaran ” lead “ Arraoan ” 

„ XVIII Page 450, line 1, foi “ 1853 ” lead ‘ 1850.” 

„ ,, Page 400, line 28. /(» “G- W Wainei " iead"'W H Warner ” 

„ „ Page 481, line 2, toi “Charles Warnei ” lead “W. H. 

Waiuei," and rtdd Lieut P D M Blown 
Cljajitcr XVIII Page 183, line 17. /oi “ Seigt Dmileary” read “Dunleavy." 
„ XIX Page 512, hue .10, foi Biigadiei Napier, now Field-Marshal 

Loid Napier " read “ Lieut G Hutchinson, late Bengal Engineeis, now General 
Geo Hutchinson " 

Cliaptcr XIX Page .51.1, line 4, foi “ Napier" it'fici “ Hutohmson ” 
@[]ppcilllll A Page 544, line 18, foi ‘ Royal Bengal Fnsiliers ” read “ Royal 
Munstei Fusiliers ” 

„ F Page 5.52 hue 9, “Pinder " lead “ Pindi ” 

„ „ Page 5.52, hue 10, foi “ Abbottaba ” lead “ Abbottabad " 

„ „ Page 554, line 3, /oi “ Assist -Surgeon Pill " read “ Pile " 

„ ., Page 554, line 22.yoi “Pmder" read "Pindi " 

,. G Page 535, line 25, foi “Narroul” lead “Narnoul ” 

Snlrei. Page .559. hue 48, fot “Broughton, Hi J P " lead “Brou^am, 
Hi J P" 

SnlTCt. Page 304, iiieeit " Hickey, Lieut R J F , at Pegu, 440 ” 

„ Page .508, line 1, /oi “ Ochtolony” i cad “Oohterlony,” and 236? <ad 326. 

„ Page .572, hue 10, lor “G AV AVarner " lead “AV H Wainer " 




